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THE WHIG MINISTRY. 


Tue Ministry, whose fate, so long 
wavering in the balance, seems now 
to have been finally determined, have 
eontrived, during their possession of 
office, to forfeit the respect and confi- 
dence of every order of the commu- 
nity. The indignation of those im- 
portant classes whom they have suc- 
cessively attacked, is roused into 
active and united operation, and is 
only mitigated by a feeling of scorn 
for the vileness of the assailants. The 
satisfaction of the clamorous. party 
whom they have sought to conciliate, 
is damped by the conviction that their 
schemes have been neither wisely nor 
honestly devised, and that they will 
never be fairly or faithfully followed 
out. They have outraged and alien- 
ated a greater number and diversity 
of interests than before seemed pos- 
sible, and have failed to secure the 
cordial support even of those who 
sympathize with their professed prin- 
ciples, but who distrust their intention, 
and disbelieve their ability to carry 
them into practice. 

Convinced, as we are, that the cha- 
racter of these men is now sari | 
understood, and that the country bot 
sees and feels the necessity of their 
exclusion from office, we look for- 
ward to the coming struggle, what- 
ever shape it may assume, with anxi- 
ous but earnest confidence that the 
issue will be prosperous. We believe 
that their projects are held in ablior- 
rence by the great majority of the 
elective body—that the poorer classes 
regard them not as friends but 
as enemies—and that a universal im- 
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pression of their incapacity and insin- 

cerity has destroyed all enthusiasm 

in their favour, and will paralyze 

every effort that self-interest, pride, or 

party-feeling, may yet make on their 

behalf. It cannot be that the sound 

sense and noble spirit of this mighty 

nation should be longer subjected to 

rulers who possess neither the talent, 

the wisdom, nor the virtue which 

their office demands. It cannot be,. 
that when others, infinitely excelling 
them in these qualities, are offered to - 
our choice, we should prefer the reck- 
less vacillations and blundering mis- 

management of these trashy tempo- 

rizers, to the able and honest services 

of Wellington, of Peel, and of Stan- 

ley. Whether the country is resolved 

to stand fast on the great principles 

which she has hitherto maintained, or 

is to enter on a new and experimental 

course of administration, clearit is, that. 
the maintenanceor adjustment of affairs. 
and interests so vast and complicated, 

cannot, without fear of failure and of 

ruin, be entrusted to the hands and 

heads of the present Ministers. The 

country is appealed to. Its con- 

science, its honour, its sense of safety, 

are solemnly called upon to determine 

the question—whether Melbourne and 

Russell, Normanby and Palmerston, 

are the men to be put forward in the 

eyes of mankind, as the best whom 

we can find to direct the counsels 

and protect the welfare of the greatest 

nation in the world? 

The events of the last five years 
convince us, that the Conservative 
feeling is more deeply rooted in the 
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country than superficial observers 
can imagine; and it seems no start- 
ling paradox to attribute to that very 
cause the length of time for which 
the Whig Ministry has been suffered 
to exist. The true Conservative prin- 
ciple is not a feeling of partisanship ; 
not a personal preference of this or 
that set of men ; nor a fastidious jea- 
lousy as to this or that course of ex- 
ternal or occasional policy. It is 
eminently a vis inerlie@ ; a resistance 
to all change ; a love of stability and 


an adhesion to existing things, until ~ 


an adequate impulse occurs to disturb 
it. This quality has for the last ten 
years displayed itself among us by a 
calm acquiescence in the official ar- 
rangements naturally arising out of 
the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, but, at the same time, in a pas- 
‘sive but resolute resistance to further 
innovation. By whatever causes it 
was influenced, the country, including 
many classes and individualsessentially 
anti-destructive, had resolved to make 
the great experiment of Reform; and, 
having done so, they equally resolved 
to give the experiment fair play. 
They allowed its promoters to retain 
the power which the support of that 
measure procured them, and they 
faithfully afforded them the opportu- 
nity of redeeming their pledge, that 
its operation would be safe and salu- 
tary. On this principle, a preponder- 
ance of the popular constituencies and 
their representatives, have continued 
to support a succession of Whig go- 
vernments, through good report and 
bad report, for a period of ten years. 
Many circumstances occurred from 
time to time to excite alarm and sus- 
picion, and many supporters were 
gradually alienated ; yet a nominal ma- 
jority remained. But the reaction is 
at last complete, and will probably be 
proportionate in strength to the feeling 
which it succeeds. ‘The confidence of a 
noble nature, when once bestowed, is 
not readily withdrawn ; but if ever for- 
feited, it is not likely to be renewed, 
It cannot be denied that the Conser- 
vative classes have received such 
treatment at the hands of the last 
remnant of the Reform Cabinet, as 
fully to justify their total defection. 
The best institutions of the country 
have been tampered with, the assail- 
ants of its tranquillity and integrity 
have been encouraged, its roperty 
and prosperity at home ill abroad 
have been wantonly endangered. 





ally supported the Whigs in anticipa- 
tion of a new and more popular state 
of things—who believed their pro- 
mises, express or implied, of a re- 
storation of the golden age, and 
a removal of all the mischiefs and 
miseries of former governments—the 


disappointment ard dissatisfaction 


have been equally great. They may 
well address to the Whig party the 
words of the song— 


* So alter’d are thy face and mind, 
*Twere perjury to love thee now.” 


The New Poor-Law is not the 
boon which the Whigs proposed to 
the working classes, when they court- 
ed and needed their support. The 
workhouse, with all its harshness of 
administration and disruption of do- 
mestic charities, was not the object 
then held out as' the great triumph of 
Whig legislation. The watchwords 
of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, 
would have excited little popular en- 
thusiasm in 1830 or 1832, if the Whig 
banners had presented a faithful picture 
of the coming results. Peace would 
have had few charms in the shape of 
a civil contest in Canada, a circle of 
successive wars in India, and a baffled 
military expedition to China. Re- 
trenchment would have appeared in a 


gloomy light, if the financial state- . 


ment of the present year had been 
rophetically held up to public view. 

eform would have repelled rather 
than attracted the mob, if it had been 
explained to mean a multiplication of 
Whig Commissions, a grinding of 
the faces of the poor, and a legislation 
for the exclusive benefit of shop- 
keepers and master manufacturers. 
No wonder that the working classes 
should now turn upon the Whigs 


with reproaches, as bitter as the dis- _ 


appointment they have endured. To 
suppose, that because they rallied 
round them ten years ago, they should 
do the same now, is to forget the 
lapse of time, and to disregard the 
lessons of experience. In now look- 
ing on their downfall with calm indif- 
ference or indignant exultation, the 
working men only show the feelings 
natural to those hes hardships have 
been aggravated by false promises of 
redress. That they should again be- 
lieve them, in order again to be duped, 
is scarcely* possible in the present 
generation. 

The interest attaching to the recent 
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proposals of Ministers has thrown into 
the shade their previous conduct as to 
the bills for regulating the registra- 
tion or qualification of Irish voters. 
But a short notice of that subject is 
still necessary, as immediately connect- 
ed with their present position, and as 
furnishing both an explanation and ‘a 
oo of the course which they have pur- 
sued. 

In an evil hour, a friend of the Mi- 
nistry, indignant at what he conceived 
to be a fraudulent system of vote-ma- 
king in Scotland, introduced the sub- 
ject to the notice of Parliament. A 
committee was granted for enquiring 
into fictitious votes in this part of the 
kingdom ; and, the precedent being 
thus established, a similar committee, 
in reference to Ireland, was subse- 
quently demanded, and could not be 
refused. In the course of the investi- 
gation thus instituted, the most as- 
tounding discoveries were made as to 
the inefficiency of the existing system 
of Irish registration. “ Fraud and 
forgery, perjury and personation,” 
were found to prevail to an unparal- 
leled extent. Every facility seemed to 
exist for placing on the roll those who 
had no title to be there: and every ob- 
stacle was interposed to any previous 
scrutiny into the truth, or any control 
over the register, when possession of it 
had once been wrongfully usurped. 
The system had all the mischiefs of 
universal suffrage, with all the decep- 
tion and dishonesty which an unlimit- 
ed franchise would render unneces- 
sary. 

Such a state of things called loudly 
for amendment. It was injurious in 
two ways :—Ist, It was an unjust in- 
vasion of the rights of those to whom 
the franchise truly belonged, and of all 
who were interested in the mainten- 
ance of constitutional representation. 
2d, It was a pernicious instrument for 
debasing the people among whom it 
was permitted to prevail, and whom it 
habituated to the violation of all law, 
and to the disregard of all morality. 

The first of these evils was of no 
mean kind. The establishment of an 
elective franchise is not intended to 
confer on some privileged classes an 
idle badge of distinction, or to brand 
a portion of the community with an 
injurious and degrading stigma. Ifa 
perma for voters is necessary or 

efensible, it must be required for the 
benefit of the whole community—for 
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the general welfare of industry and 
honesty in all classes, and as a barrier 
against evils which would endanger 
the very essence of government and 
social prosperity. Any systematic 
encroachment on the established law 
in this respect, must pro tanto be dan- 
gerous to good government ; and any 
extensive subversion of it must inevi- 
tably operate injuriously to all society, 
by polluting at the fountain-head the 
whole course of legislation, and even 
of executive government. What good 
laws, what good administration can be — 
expected in a country where so much 
depends on the popular representa- 
tives, and where the system of repre- 
sentation is so corrupted by fraud and 
falsehood in its practical details, as to 
be perverted from the whole letter and 
spirit of the constitution ? 

But the other evil attending the 
Irish system of registration was 
scarcely less pernicious. It operated 
as an inducement and facility to a 
habitual -and extensive violation of 
law and honesty in the most numer- 
ous and corruptible portion of the 
community. What is it that Ireland 
chiefly wants to raise her in the scale 
of nations, and make her an ornament 
and a benefit to her sister countries, 
instead of being, as she too often is, 
a shame and an encumbrance to 
them? She wants the moral dignit 
that springs from the spirit of ‘ruth 
and rectitude—a spirit that must be 
deficient in a country where the popue 
lar party has chosen for the object of 
its ** hero worship "’.a man whose pa- 
triotism is want of principle, and 
whose life is a lie. She needs to 
learn, with an implicit obedience to 
existing institutions, a brave resolu- 
tion to make the best of her position, 
and to surmount any disadvantages 
by upright and lawful means, and not 
by violations or evasions of what law 
has established. 

The infamous revelations which 
resulted from the Irish Committee on . 
Fictitious Votes, made it necessary 
for Ministers to pretend to do some- 
thing; and, in their usual fashion, 
bills were brought in which were 


“never intended to be passed or prose- 


cuted beyond the immediate purpose 
of the moment. Their obvious insin- 
cerity in dealing with the subject in- 
duced Lord Stanley to take it up ; and 
it is an encouraging consideration in 
the history of the country, that, much 
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as the mmajericy of the present House 
of Commons have been disposed to 
favour Ministers, it soon became ap- 
parent that they would not tolerate 
a continuance of the flagrant evils at- 
tending the system of Irish registra- 
tion. Lord Stanley has received, in 
the course of his attempts to remedy 
them, an unexpected and unprece~« 
dented degree of support, alike credit- 
able to the honour and independence 
of the House, and disgraceful to the 
Ministry, who ought themselves to 
have discharged that duty, and who 
threw every obstacle in the way, when 
they saw that measures closely re- 
sembling their own were likely to be 
carried into operation by arival. But 
they had an interest in the mischief, 
and could never have been sincere in 
seeking its removal. 

It is needless to enumerate the sub- 
terfuges to which Ministers unsuccess- 
fully resorted for averting the impend- 
ing destruction with which the Irish 
system, and all its supporters and ac- 
complices, were thusthreatened. The 
last of their devices was the introduc- 
tion of a bill, in which a pretended 
improvement in the mode of registra- 
tion was to be accompanied by a defi- 
nition of the franchise. To the defini- 
tion of the franchise there might be no 
abstract objection, though there was 
no propriety in mixing up a doubtful 
question with the remedy of an ad- 
mitted evil. But, if a measure for 
defining the franchise was to be in- 
troduced, it is obvious that it required 
the most deliberate consideration, and 
that nothing should have been pro« 
poral that was not meant to be ad- 

ered to. It lay peculiarly with Min- 
isters to prepare a measure of this 
kind, as the only party who had ac- 
cess to the materials out of which it 
was to be framed. They had no want 
of such materials if. they sought for 
them; or, if the materials were not 
to be procured, the measure should 
not have been put forward. They 
‘had no want of time for maturing 
their plans, as these questions had 
been under consideration for years, 
both during the period when Ministers 
had their own registration bills before 
Parliament, and after the subject had 
been taken up by their opponents. 
_ There was thus ample opportunity 
for them to bring forward a measure 
for regulating the Irish franchise in a 
well-considered and well-digested form, 






and it was their Ppa duty to put 
it in that form, if they brought it for- 
ward at all. But what was the course 
pursued? Contrary to all their pre- 
vious professions of “ finality,” they 
promulgated a measure in which the 
franchise of the Reform bill was en- 
tirely thrown overboard both in amount 
andin principle. A rating upon a Five 
Pound rent was announced as the new 
qualification. The amazement and dis- 
gust of all moderate politicians were 
excited by such a proposal, and public 
indignation was only restrained by a 
feeling which fortunately has long 
abated all excitement, whether for or 
against the measures of these men— 
namely, an assurance that the attempt 
thus announced was not serious, and 
could never be successful. By every 
sort of equivocation and manceuvre, a 
majority of five was procured for this 
bill with the L.5 franchise ; but pretty 
intelligible hints were communicated 
that it was not the measure but the 
Ministry which the House were sup- 
porting, even to that limited extent. 
What was the result? The declara- 
tions so boldly made, that the bill 
would be vigorously proceeded with, 
were speedily abandoned, and after an 
interval of weeks, the measure was 
again brought forward with an altera- 
tion of the franchise from five pounds 
to eight. This alone was wanting to 
complete their disgrace ; and, in what- 
ever way it was to be accounted for, it 
entirely destroyed any remnant of con- 
fidence that any might have reposed 
either in their prudence or in their 
principle. It was confessed that the 
increase of the franchise would exclude 
many thousand persons who would 
previously have been admitted. It 
was thus certaip, that in reference to 
a country in which all excitement is 
peculiarly dangerous, Ministers had 
either unduly raised or had unjustly 
disappointed the expectations of the 
lower ranks. If the L.5_ franchise 
was justified by the data on which it 
was founded, it ought still to have 
been preserved. If it was not sup- 
pertes by these data, it ought never to 
ave been proposed. 

These pitiable vacillations of policy, 
resembling the desperate reelings of 
drunk men from one point of sup- 

ort to another, demonstrated a reck- 
ess disregard in Ministers both of 
their public duty and of their personal 
characters. The vote of the House 
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of Commons, affirming Lord Howick’s 
principle of a beneficial interest as 
essential to the franchise, put an end 
to the imposture of the Irish measure ; 
and the sense of the country, expressed 
through the unequivocal triumph of 
anti- Ministerial candidates in every 
contested election, (for St Alban’s was 
anxception that only confirmed the 
rule,) made it necessary for them 
either to prepare to quit, or to find 
out some new expedient to avert their 
fate—some untried philter to regain 
the lost affections of their former ad- 
herents. 

The budget was the result, with its 
concomitant proposal as to the corn- 
laws. When and how it was pre- 
pared in private, none but its framers 
ean tell, and few of the public will 
care to know. It is possible that it has 
jong been cut and dry, with more or 
less of its details kept open, and thus 
reserved as a pis aller, to be contin- 
gently resorted to. It is equally pos- 
sible, and more probable, from the 
character of the men, that in its main 
features it was the thought of the 
moment, and the offspring of previous 
defeats. We see, certainly, in these 
transactions, that sequence which gen- 
erally justifies an inference of cause 
and effect ; though, in some respects, 
we cannot discover the logical proprie- 
ty of the reasoning implied in them. 
in so far as the corn-laws are con- 
cerned, the proposed measures were 
as complete a non sequitur from the 
premises as could well be conceived. 
The proposition announced by Lord 
John Russell, came truly to this: “If 
you refuse to do justice to Ireland 
by lowering its franchise, we will 
ruin its prosperity by destroying its 
agriculture.” 

The previous proceedings of Minis- 
ters as to Irish Registration, were, in 
any view, a valuable comment on their 
financial proposals. The recklessness 
which had so tampered and trafficked 
with the Irish franchise, would be 
prepared with equally little sincerity, 
or on equally inadequate grounds, to 
disturb the financial and commercial 
relations of the country ; and to hold 
out to contending parties both pro- 
mises and threats which were never 
meant to be realized by those who 
made them, but of which the necessary 
effect was to injure all parties by agi- 
tation and confusion. That the au- 
thors of the Irish bill, so lately defeat- 
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ed, could ene any measure of 
honest, prudent, and mature legisla- 


tion, was as little to be expected, as 
silk from the spider or milk from the 
he-goat. 

The merits or demerits, however, 
of the late financial projects of the 
Ministry, are of deeper interest than 
their Irish proceedings, both as pos- 
sessing more intrinsic moment, and as 
having. more immediately led to the 
present position of affairs. 

It must be apparent to all, that this 
is a subject of the very greatest im- 
portance, and requiring for its eluci« 
dation not only a clear view of general 
principles, but also a thorough com- 
prehension of the exceptions to which 
those priuciples are subject, and of 
the practical difficulties and details to 
which they are to be applied. On 
questions of this kind we take leave to 
say, that little weight is due to general 
declamation and fine speaking. We 
have heard high encomiums pro- 
nounced on the speech by which Lord 
John Russell opened or anticipated 
the recent debate; and we have no 
occasion to deny that his lordship, on 
that occasion, showed a large measure 
of the cleverness and dexterity by 
which he has always been distinguish- 
ed. But neither cleverness nor cun- 
ning can supply the place of wisdom ; 
and full-grown men engaged in the 
business, and feeling the responsibili- 
ties of real life, can derive little satis- 
faction from sounding sentences or 
delusive generalities. By evading dif- 
ficulties, by avoiding or tampering 
with facts, by falling back upon tropes 
and clap-traps, it is not difficult for 
any fluent speaker to harangue for an 
hour or two on financial subjects ; and 
the task is all the easier where it is 
liberal or lax principles that are ad- 
vocated. Many a stripling in a de- 
bating society—many a revolutionist 
in the Chamber of Deputies—many an 
itinerant lecturer on the corn-laws, 
will talk on these topics more glibly 
and glowingly than the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and will bear off the palm in 
the estimation of all who either agree 
with the orator or know nothing of 
the subject. After all that has been 
written on trade and taxation, there is 
no want of commonplaces for the 
rhetorician to handle with ease to him- 
self, and pleasure to those who have 
previously made up their minds on the 
same side. Among the complicated 
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principles and counter-principles friends obtained possession of the 
which political economy Tar laid treasury in a state of unequivoeal 


down, there are abundance which can 
be pressed into the service of the su- 
perficial debater. The many discord- 
ant interests which mingle with the 
general harmony of our social condi- 
tion, sapply numerous topics and con- 
siderations, which, by being insulated 
and exaggerated, will give a plausible 
appearance to any one-sided argument. 
While poverty exists, and food can 
only be obtained for a price, the pro- 
mise of cheapness, even to the extent 
of half a farthing a pound, will always 
hold out some prospect of relief, and 
may-be painted in golden colours as 
inferring an invaluable boon. While 
taxation continues to be necessary,there 
will always be that impatience of its 
pressure, which believes that it is felt 
worst in its existing form. But such 
momentous and intricate questions are 
not to be so dealt with. They must 
be viewed in all their relations, and, if 

ossible, in their remotest results, be- 

ore a safe conclusion can be reached 
regarding them. 

When extensive and serious changes 
are proposed for our adoption, we can 
only be asked to receive them on one 
of two grounds: either because we feel 
towards those who recommend them 
a degree of confidence proportionate 
to their importance and hazard; or 
because we are convinced, upon de- 
monstration more or less complete, 
that they are safe and advantageous. 

In the present case, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the large financial innova- 
tions which have lately been brought 
forward, should be received by the 
country from any personal confidence 
in the men who propose them. No 
reflecting person can think either that 
Ministers have bestowed adequate de- 
liberation on the subject, or that they 


* are trustworthy pilots through such 


rilousnavigation. The belief of their 
imbecility and incompetency is not a 
party feeling, but a universal and una- 
nimous conviction. One view of this 
matter seems obvious and conclusive. 
It is undeniable that our finances are 
in a state of alarming embarrassment. 
That very circumstance is founded on 
by the Ministerial party in support of 
their present schemes. But it is 
equally undeniable that those embar- 
rassments have entirely arisen during 
the administration of these very men. 
Ten years ago, they or their immediate 


_have us to regard them. 


rosperity. The revenue then ex- 
ra Be expenditure by an excess 
of about two millions. At the present 
time there is a similar difference be- 
tween the income and expenditure ; 
but the difference is the other way, 
The amounts have just changed 
places, and about two millions is the 
sum by which the expenditure ex- 
ceeds the revenue. This result has 
been produced either without Min. 
isters having foreseen that it would 
arise, or without their having warned 
us of its coming if they did foresee it. 
Even looking merely to the men who 
have held office since 1835, they have 
contrived during that time, in a period 
of what they call peace, to add seven 
millions to the public debt. These 
facts, alone, are enough to make us 
distrust them. The guides that have 
already led us astray, are not those 
whom we should blindly follow in 
seeking to recover our road. The 
days of marvels are gone by ; and the 
weapon that has wounded us is no 
longer to be relied on for working out 
our cure. 

If, therefore, the projects of Minis- 
ters are to be adopted, it must be, not 
on the personal credit of the men, but 
on sufficient demonstration of the pro- 
priety of the measures. The country 
ought to be assured, before quitting 
its present position, that the new 
ground which it is asked to occupy is 
solid and safe. On this subject, we 
have heard in the late discussions no- 
thing that approaches to satisfactory 
explanation. We have been reminded 
of some of the disadvantages of our 
existing condition ; but no materials 
have been supplied for determining 
whether, under the proposed change, 
equal or worse disadvantages might 
not be the result. 

In considering this important sub- 
ject, it is necessary to enquire whe- 
ther these projects have been broached 
with a special view to restore the re- 
venue, or with a general reference to 
the relief and prosperity of the coun- 
try. It is difficult to tell in which 
of these lights the Ministry would 
If they are 
to be taken as measures of general re- 
lief, there is no reason why they should 
have been so long delayed; and no™ - 
explanation, but that of indolence or 
incapacity, why Ministers not only did, 
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not bring them forward. in previous- 
years, but vehemently opposed them 
when they were suggested by others. 
If the country will be greatly benefit- 
ed by an alteration of the corn-laws, 
and of the timber and sugar duties—if 
the alteration will-afford an opening 
for trade, and a panacea for poverty— 
it was inexcusable in these Ministers 
to delay their propositions for a single 
day. They were as desirable and 
expedient, as just and as necessary, in 
any year since 1835, as they are now. 
During all that interval, those who are 
to be benefited by such changes have, 
on this supposition, been defrauded of 
their due, and the prosperity of the 
country has been unjustifiably retard- 
ed. It cannot be said that Govern- 
ment have had their hands so full that 
they could not overtake these mea- 
sures. They have done too little of 
any thing else to plead that excuse: 
and the defence is peculiarly unten- 
able where, as already said, they have 
not merely been remiss in bringing for- 
ward their own plans, but have resisted 
the very principles on which they rest, 
when advocated in other quarters, 
If it be said that Ministers have only 
studied and understood the subject in 
the present session, it argues little for 
the superior intelligence to which they 
lay claim ; while the country may be 
forgiven for any tardiness in changing 
its old opinions, and may be permitted 
to call, with peculiar earnestness, for 
an explanation of the grounds and 
origin of this new-born conviction, 
which, if it cannot be traced to an 
better source than the fate of the Iris 
bill, is not likely to make many con- 
verts beyond the Ministerial circle. 

if the changes proposed are brought 
forward as measures of necessity to 
support or restore a sinking revenue, 
it must be obvious that they require 
to be scrutinized with peculiar rigour. 
It is essential to know, in the first 
place, that they are calculated to re- 
medy the mischief which they profess 
to meet; in the next place, that their 
operation will not be injurious to the 
country at large; and in the third 
place, that it will be equitable towards 
the interests which it specially affects. 
On all of these points we think that the 
Ministerial scheme is without a shadow 
of et from any evidence or argu- 
ment that has as yet been advanced in 
its favour. i 

But before entering on this enquiry, 
a preliminary and personal question, 
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already pointed at, demands our urgent 

attention. If these measures, which be- 

fore were unheard of, have only been 

mooted in consequence of our financial 

difficulties, and if, as Ministers have 

now and formerly admitted, they threa- 

ten to produce extensive agitation and - 
disturbance of existing interests, and 

involve ultimate consequences, at best 

of a doubtful and perilous character, 

it is necessary for us to ask by whom 

the oceasion has been created, which 

thus compels us to resort to them. If 

it appear that Ministers themselves 

are responsible for our present posi- 

tion, the first duty of all rational men 

is to expel them permanently from 

those offices which they have so un- 

worthily held. 

The financial difficulties of the coun- 
try are plainly attributable to no fall- 
ing off either in its internal resourees, 
or in its foreign trade. Fluctuations 
in its prosperity there may have been 
at the present time, as e always 
have been, and always will be. But 
the deficiency in the income and in- 
crease on the expenditure, must and 
may sufficiently be accounted for by 
three causes— 1, The rebellion in Ca- 
nada; 2, The expedition to China; 
and 3, The reduction in the rates of 


tage. 

For all of these matters, and for all 
their consequences, we hold the Min- 
istry to be responsible; and, without 
entering into much detail on the sub- 
ject, we think that their culpability 
can be easily demonstrated. 

With regard to Canada, we hold 
them to be culpable, first, in having 
fomented a false and factious liberal- 
ism, that naturally resulted in sedi- 
tion; and next, in having slumbered 
at their posts, and allowed the mis- 
chief to make head until discontent. 
and disloyalty became open rebellion. , 
The effect of such conduct in first ex- 
eiting, and then failing timefully to 
repress, the elements of civil war, im- 
posed upon us a large portion of the 
additional burdens which we are now 
bearing. We might refer, in proof of 
these propositions, to the debates on 
the Canadian policy of Government, . 
which occurred during and recently 
after the events themselves. But per- 
haps their own ejection of Lord Glen- 
elg from the Cabinet, may be suffi- 
cient, as a confession on the part of 

Ministers, that the Colonial policy in 
which all of them had concurred, de- 
‘served the condemnation which they 
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thus sought to lay on the devoted head 
of one of their number. 

The Chinese question is fresher in 
the general recollection, and may be 
disposed of in the same way. Minis- 
ters have themselves passed sentence 
on their original conduct in this quar- 
ter, by recalling, after the lapse of 
years, the incapable Captain Elliot, 
whom they formerly repudiated 
though they did not remove, and 
who, it now appears clear, if it was 
before doubtful, ought never to have 
been appointed. It may fairly be 
presumed, that this person was as in- 
competent to superintend our peculiar 
and precarious intercourse with China 
while it lasted, as he has now been 
pronounced by his own patrons in 
reference to our negotiations for ob- 
taining redress. But it is needless to 
pursue this subject, as the mere men- 
tion of the name of Elliot in connec- 
tion with China at once brings to 
view the most characteristic features 
of Whig jobbing and mismanagement. 

The Post-Office is an instance of 
more deliberate malversation than 
even the other delinquencies that we 
have noticed. There seldom has been 
an instance where a government has 
so shamefully deserted its duty, and 
played the part of a foolish mother— 
making her children sick by giving 
them confectionary, because they 

ried for it. The Ministry ought not, 
in our opinion, to have conceded to 
any degree of clamour an indulgence 
of which the benefit was substantially 
confined to those classes who could 
best bear the burden imposed upon 
them. About a million of annual re- 
venue was thus sacrificed, with the 
shameful peculiarity attending the 
transaction, that the poor had no ne- 
cessary or perceptible participation in 
the boon. There seldom, indeed, 
has been a more selfish or partial 
aneasure carried through by a repre- 
sentative body. Cheap postage, cheap 
any thing, is much to be desired, if 
we can afford to have it. But to 
throw away a most productive and 
reasonable tax, that occasioned no pres- 
sure on any that could not sustain it 
—and this, too, when the deficiency 
needed, as it seems, to be supplied by 
desperate remedies, such as are now 
resorted to—wascontrary toevery prin- 
ciple of wise or honourable policy. 
Certainly, if the thing was to be done, 
the Government was bound not merely 
to explain in the fullest manner the 
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state and prospects of the revenue as 
it must be thus affected; but not to 
suffer the burden to be removed with- 
out a specific and instant provision for 
supplying its place. 

In so far, therefore, as Ministers 
have founded their apology on the 
commercial embarrassments of the 
country, we answer, that those em- 
barrassments are of their own mak- 
ing ; and that no one can plead his 
own previous culpability in justifica- 
tion of his present offence. : 

But let us look at their measures a 
little more closely on their proper 
merits. 

An unmeaning cry has been raised 
in the discussion on one or two points, 
which had better be cleared away. 

We have heard for years past of 
the necessity of remodelling the tariff, 
and thereby rendering the duties at 
once less burdensome and more pro- 
ductive. Ifthat be a possible arrange- 
ment, let the details of it be shown 
by those who will be responsible for 
their accuracy. But it has nothing 
to do with the present question. No 
revision of the tariff is here proposed. 
No general readjustment of the ex- 
port and import duties is brought for- 
ward. In such a scheme, which 
would require wiser heads than are 
worn on any shoulders in the present 
Cabinet, the whole interests of the 
community would be taken into. con- 
sideration ; and, if proper principles 
were adopted, the pressure would be 
as nearly equalized, and as much al- 
leviated, as justice and the national 
obligations would permit. What is 
now attempted is a one-sided revision 
of a part of the tariff, by which certain 
important interests are selected for 
attack, and nothing of a compensating 
nature bestowed upon them in re- 
turn. 

Again, we hear an endless amount 
of declamation about free trade. We 
ask, what is meant by that term? 
Does it mean trade absolutely free, 
and left to its own level—without pre- 
ference or protection in any quarter ? 
If that be its meaning, it may be just 
as safely omitted from the discussion 
as any other question in the whole 
range of politics. Neither of the 
great parties pretends to advocate 
free trade to such a wild extent. If 
they did, they would indisputabl 
deserve and receive the stigma whic 
Lord Melbourne has imprinted on 
some of his friends—of being fit for 
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Bedlam. Freedom of trade, in the 
only rational and existing sense of the 
term, means nothing else than the 
absence of all injurious or unneces- 
sary restraint. It is not in this view 
inconsistent with protection: but it 
leads to the inquiry, whether a given 
rotection is more than adequate for 
its purpose, or is provided in a form 
more irksome than is necessary. 
That there should be the greatest 
freedom of trade, consistently with 
the preservation of other and higher 
interests, is a measure which we are 
just as ready to concede as Whigs or 
Radicals could desire. 

We come round, then, to the ques- 
tion, whether the proposed changes 
are likely to be beneficial, or are cer- 
tain to be innocuous to the interests 
of the community. 

And here we would observe, that 
the burden of proving the affirmative 
of those propositions lies upon the par- 
ties advocating thechange. We, who 
resist it, are the parties in possession, 
and the existing arrangements must be 
presumed to be advantageous till the 
contrary be established. 

In order to ‘prove the affirmative 
which they have thus to support, the 
Ministerial schemers must not only 
show that there are disadvantages in 
the present system, and advantages in 
the proposed change ; but they must 
balance the advantages and disadvan- 
tages on both sides, and bring out a 
* tottle of the whole” in favour of the 
innovation. Every condition of hu- 
man affairs has its lights and shadows, 
and to contrast the lights of one por- 
tion with the shadows of another is 
unfair and fallacious.» We must be 
sure, before we act in such momentous 
matters, that we have taken all adverse 
as well as favourable considerations of 
every kind into view. 

Are there disadvantages in the pro- 
| te changes, and what are they ? 

hat there are disadvantages involv- 
ed in them, is a proposition‘admitting 
of no doubt, and which seems to be 
universally allowed. These changes 
would not do the good that is promis- 
ed, if they did not do much mischief. 
The benefit to be derived by one por- 
tion of the community, must be gain- 
ed through the loss of another. Has 
an estimate been given of the extent 
of the loss thus to be inflicted? Has 
it been calculated, by these fluent de- 
elaimers, how deeply the agricultural 
interest is to be depressed: how far 
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Canada is to be thrown back into bar- 
barism: to what dreariness of desola- 
tion Jamaica is to be reduced? . That 
the tendency of the proposed changes 
is towards these results, cannot be dis- 
puted; and how far in that direction 
their effects will reach, deserves to be 
estimated with the utmost accuracy of 
calculation, and with a large allow- 
ance for errors on the safe side of the 
account. 
But it is said that the interests 
which are thus to. be affected, are 
only classes of the community, and 
are not to be placed in competition 
with the general welfare. This pre- 
posterous argument has scarcely the 
advantage of plausibility to pass it off. 
The agricultural and colonial interests 
are indeed the interests of classes: but 
the community is made up of classes, 
and the question is, how far the good of 
the community is bound up in the peer 
perity of those interests. Ifagriculture, 
and those dependent on it, are laid pros- 
trate, if the West Indies cease to be 
productive, if Canada is consigned to 
desolation or to democracy—will the 
shock not be felt over the whole na- « 
tion, and involve in destruction even 
those who think themselves the most 
remote from its influence? Can any 
of us say, with the pompous arrogance 
of Addison’s “ Cato,” that we can 
flourish on— 
*¢ Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds?” : 
We do not live in a society of which 
any one part is insulated from the 
rest. The interlacing fibres of a com- 
mon interest, the endearing inter- 
change of mutual charities, connect 
us together as parts of one great whole, 
of which no considerable portion can 
be torn away without laceration and 
injury to the rest. If the agricultu- 
rists suffer severely—and that they 
should do so is necessary to the very 
success of the proposed experiment— 
will the monied interest remain un- 
touched? When rents fall off, and 
mortgages, now good, become bad or 
doubtful, will the capitalist not share 
in the impoverishment of his debtor? 
and, if capital is endangered, will cre- 
dit be secure? If the farmer fails, what 
becomes of the shopkeeper in the vil- 
lage, or of his wholesale stem es 
ent in the town? Ifthe unemployed 
peasantry are thrown upon the rate- 
payer, or driven into competition with 
other working men, will not the effect 
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-be felt in an ——— — 
upon all property, in a diminu- 
‘tion of the ae for labour ? 
If our colonies deeay, what becomes 
of our shipping, with all the hands 
employed in it, with all iis benefits 
both for commeree and defence? 
Even looking to the manufacturing 
interest exclusively, which seems 
chiefly to move the commiseration of 
the Ministry, will any one tell us what 
extent of market, what facilities of 
credit, they will lose by the depression 
of the interests now attacked? Will 
the increased trade of Brazil compen- 
sate for the diminished demand among 
our colonists and agriculturists? It 
is plain that some approximation 
must be made to these calculations, 
before we can assume that the pro- 
posed changes will be beneficial, or 
will not be ruinous to the community. 
We have seen no attempt to estimate 
them on the part of Ministers; and 
what shall be said of the official men, 
who, with the destinies of the coun- 
try committed to their hands, would 
set in motion such fearful machinery, 
without knowing how it was to work ? 
We feel the ravages of the hurricane 
to be dreadful and disastrous, even 
when we know that an angel rides on 
the whirlwind, and that an all-wise 
Providence has appointed it as ameans 
of good. But man—proud man— 
dressed in a little brief authority, has 
not the wisdom or the power of Hea- 
ven, and fearful is the responsibility of 
him who rouses into: destructive fury 
the elements of social confusion, with- 
out caleulating the consequences. 
Even if the manufacturing classes 
alone were to be consulted—and to 
them, we repeat, the Ministry seem 
exclusively to look—we are convinced 
that the proposed changes are fraught 
with serious and imminent hazard. 
Certain we are, that nothing has been 
stated to show that they might not 
lose more than they could gain by 
such measures. We believe, that the 
better and more intelligent of the 
manufacturers are no advocates for 
arash policy. They know the va- 
lue of the home and colonial mar- 
kets. They know the present and 
prospective value of our Indian trade, 
which is also endangered by the pro- 
jects under consideration, and which, 
on the other hand, would be greatly 
facilitated by the encouragement of 
the India sugar trade. They are too 
wise to wish for any extension of trade 
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that does not ‘proeeed om the prinei- 
ple of preserving what we have, while 


we aim at getting more. But the pro- 
posed measures tend to produce, not 
an extension of our trade, but a total 
subversion of it—not an acquisition, 
but an exchange—a destruction of 
the old, in the hope of seeing the 
new revive from its ashes. Let: us 
extend our trade, undoubtedly, if we 
ean. Let us add to the trade that 
we have, by opening up independent 
fields of exertion that will not inter- 
fere with what we now possess. Even 
if you please, and if manufacturers 
alone are to~be legislated for, relin- 
quish something of what you now en- 
joy, if you are sure that the sacrifice 
thereby to be made will be amply 
compensated in profit and seeurity by 
the substitute which you are to pro- 
vide. But it would be “ madness” 
(we thank Melbourne for teaching 
us that word) to surrender the sub- 
stance for the shadow: to part witha 
present good without the clearest as- 


‘ surance—an assurance that must rest 


on the calculation of details, and can- 
not be produced by empty declama- 
tion— that a more profitable and 
equally permanent source of advan- 
tage is to come in its place. 

A consideration of some of these 
views explains the origin of much of 
the present clamour for free trade. 
The manufacturing world, like every 
other field of industry, is crowded with 
competitors contending for employ- 
ment, and eager not merely to find 
subsistence, but to get immediately 
rich. The pre-oceupation of the older 
avenues of profit by those in posses- 
sion of the market, has led the 
younger aspirants to seek new outlets 
for their efforts. The attempt is proper 
and praiseworthy, and deserves every 
encouragement that can safely be con- 
ceded to commercial enterprise. But 
to such persons the opening or -im- 
provement of a new field of commerce 
seems naturally of greater importance 
than any other consideration. With 
many of such spirits, smitten as they 
generally are with the liberal notions 
which belong to those who are “ cu- 
pidi novarum rerum,” South America 
has for years appeared the Eldorado 
whieh it was once fabled to be. B 
extending this field, these men thi 
then are sure to be gainers ; and it is 
nothing to them that the older chan- 
nels of commerce should be dried up. 
All new or unestablished adventurers 
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Ip trade are comparatively indifferent 
to the maintenance of existing things, 
and eagerly desire to see fresh paths 
struck out where they can have a 
fairer start in the race of competition. 
But though it is intelligible, that with 
such views * young” Manchester, or 
Glasgow, or Birmingham, should even 
wish for an entire revolution of our 
commerce, in the hope of getting a 
share in the scramble, this is no : eason 
why the older and wiser heads in those 
places or elsewhere—or those who see 
that patience and frugality will ulti- 
mately thrive best amid the general 
tranquillity. and prosperity of tive 
country—should blindly, and without 
calculation of any kind, adopt the 
newfangled notions that are thus thrust 
forward under the fallacious name of 
free trade. Common sense, which, in 
this as in every thing else, is the foun- 
dation of practical truth, must tell us 
that our home and our colonial 
markets have many recommendations 
which other fields of employment can 
never possess, Facility of communi- 
cation, security of payment, similarity 
of laws, exemption from those inter- 
ruptions which war, or blockade, or 
estrangement may produce in our in- 
tercourse with other countries—these 
solid advantages outweigh all the flat- 
tering pictures that can be painted of 
Brazilian profit. Great Britain and her 
colonies supply an increasing and inex- 
haustible field of remuneration for all 
our great branches of industry; and, so 
long as her flag can keep the seas, the 
full extent of that benefit can never be 
wrested from us, but will yearly be- 
come larger and more lucrative. If to 
this we can add, as we have already 
done, an extensive foreign trade, it is 
all the better. But we must build on 
a solid foundation, and must be careful 
not to injure the main edifice while we 
add to the wings. 

With regard to the working classes, 
we humbly conceive that their interest 
in this matter is of the slenderest pos- 
sible description. The additional 
cheapness of food which is promised 
them, would probably never be real- 
ized, and, at any rate, seems a boon of 
the most insignificant magnitude. If 
accompanied with a corresponding, or 
more than corresponding decrease of 
wages, which it infallibly would be, its 
advantage would entirely be destroyed. 
But the cry of “ cheap bread” has 
long ceased to operate as a charm. 
_ The working men are too well in- 


— 
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lessons of sad experience, to believe 
now that cheap bread is necessarily a 
boon to them. The very: principles 
of these political economists who hold 
out the promise, imply that it is not. 
Corn, we are told, is the standard of 
wages. If so, it is impossible that 
wages should not fall in amount in at 
least the same proportion as bread ; 
and where, then, is the advantage? 
With regard to the extension of trade 
which is promised by ‘an alteration of 
our protecting duties, we deny that it 
will oceur, and demand a demonstra- 
tion of the fact. It is demonstrable, 
and indeed it is admitted, that we 
shall lose some portion—a valuable 
portion, certainly—of our customers 
by the change. Supposing, which is 
doubtful, that trade were stimulated in 
one direction, there is no doubt that it 
would be deadened in another. Unless 
it can be demonstrated that the benefit 
will be greater than the injury, the 
working men will be no gainers by the 
change; while, if it throws any portion 
of the agricultural classes or their 
families into competition with them . 
for employment, they will to that ex- 
teat be losers. But, as we cannot too 
often repeat, there is an utter absence 
of calculation, or even of distinet asser- 
tion, that the benefits in another direc. 
tion wil] readjust the balance. It is of 
much greater consequence to the work- 
ing manufacturers to secure the stabi- 
lity of trade than to seek its extension, 
particularly where this can. only be 
done by subverting its existing rela- . 
tions, and establishing others that we 
yet know not of. The new avenues of 
speculation will soon be choked up by 
competition ; and after a few fortunate 
adventurers have been enriched, others 
will only be able to maintain their 
place by further reductions of men’s 


_ wages, or further demands for unset- 


tling the state of the country. Cheap 
bread and cheap sugar mean, we be- 
lieve, nothing else than lower wages, 
less prosperity, and increased compe- 
tition of manual labour. Extension of 
trade means a change of the field of 
industry, which may enrich the few, 
but will leave the many no better, and 
probably worse, than before. 

It is, most of all, of moment to the 
working classes, that commerce should 
beconducted on principles of prudence, 
moderation, and humanity. An indi~ 
vidual in Parliament connected with 
manufactures, has had the bad taste 
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to assert, that Mammon is the origin 
of the opposition to the Ministerial 
scheme. if Mammon is concerned 
in this matter, we should suspect 
him to be on the other side. Where, 
at least, shall we find the impress 
of that cruel and ignoble spirit 
more fearfully marked than in the 
unbridled lust of gain, which prompts 
so much of the present clamour for 
free trade? For commercial enter- 
. prise, conducted on liberal and patrio- 
tic views, we have the highest respect, 
and value as one of the great sources 
of national wealth. But its spurious 
brother, the rage for. reckless specu- 
lation, and the unquenchable thirst 
for profit, however acquired, is one of 
the worst of human passions. 
Indian idol rolls on its way over so 
many victims, or leaves behind its 
wheels so many complicated miseries. 
Whether its gratifications are procured 
by the unripe sinews of infant labour, 
orby the bloody sweat of over-tortured 
negroes, it isequally odious in our eyes. 
We believe that the Ministerial pro- 
a are mainly prompted by the 
endish impulse which we have de- 
nounced, and are directly calculated 
to aggravate both of the inhuman 
evils to which we have alluded. The 
present passion for an extension, or 
rather for an alteration in the com- 
mercial relations of the country, is 
certainly prompted by no sympathy 
for the working men, who are already 
too well acquainted with the tender 
mercies of the Ministerial party to be 
, deceived by their present declarations. 
But we must further urge, that this 
question is not to be determined with 
reference alone to the manufacturing 
interests, important as these are. We 
are not exclusively a manufacturing 
country. The manufacturers are 
themselves a class, and can only be 
viewed in connexion with other 
classes. The destruction or serious 
depression of the other interests in 
the country, which are now attacked 
by Ministers, would impair its general 
prosperity and welfare, and would 
even affect its civilization and cripple 
its power. The manufacturers must 
be taught, what, to the wise and hon- 
ourable among them, is no hard 
lesson, that they should be content to 
build their increase of trade on the 
safe foundation of our agricultural, 
colonial, and maritime prosperity. 
If there is any soundness in the 
arguments above urged, they are con- 
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clusive against the Ministerial schemes, 
which cannot be beneficial, and must 
be detrimental to the country at 
large. The same considerations will 
serve to demonstrate the injustice of 
the proposals in reference to the classes 
affected ; for, if not imperatively called 
for by the general and permanent 
interest of the country, they come to 
be a mere form of laying exclusively 
upon those classes the taxation that is 
necessary for the public expenditure. 

But there are special grounds on 


which these projects are at this time 


to be condemned as inequitable and 
mischievous, in so far as they affect 
our colonial possessions. 

We have never been the advocates 
of extreme opinions in regard to 
slavery. We cannot, as a point of 
casuistry, embrace the opinion that 
slavery is absolutely unlawful, and 
must be put down by compulsion 
wherever it exists. But, in common 
with all who have human hearts, we 
abhor the slave trade, and we regard 
slavery as a mighty evil both to the 
slave and to his master. Whatever 
we may think of the prudence of Lord 
Grey’s Government in abolishing 
slavery as they did, we fairly avow 
our opinion, that the experiment, if it 
ultimately succeed without injury tothe 
interests of England and to the cause 
of civilization, will be a source of just 
pride to the party who proposed it. 
But in the present question, the merits 
of emancipation, at the time and in 
the manner then adopted, are indiffer- 
ent to the argument. 

If we now identify ourselves with 
the emancipation measure of Lord 
Grey’s Government—which a great 
portion of the country are probably 
inclined to do—it is natural and ne- 
cessary that we should feel the strong- 
est interest in the success of the expe- 
riment. That itis an experiment is 
undeniable ; and it is now merely be- 
ginning, the intermediate period of 
apprenticeship being scarcely elapsed. 
If, then, we are desirous—as we must 
be—to see the proprietors and ne- 
groes of our West Indies alike pros- 
pering under the change, of realizing 
the promises which emancipation 
held out, and of holding up to the 
imitation of mankind the example of 
a successful effort made at the call 
of Christian duty—shall we now do 


_any thing to destroy, to check, or to 


endanger the progress of so great a 
plan? Ifthe West Indies shall now 
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be thrown back or discouraged in their 
new career, shall we not thereby can-. 
cel alike the merits and the benefits 
of our former sacrifices? Pride as 
well as principle dictate that we 
should not take a single step in this 
direction without being sure of our 
ground; and here again we feel the 
two great wants to which we before 
alluded, in reference to these proposed 
changes—the want, namely, of evi- 
dence to justify the Ministerial estimate 
of their consequences, and the want 
of any ground of personal confidence 
in the skill, caution, or honesty of the 
men who have brought them forward. 


If there is a serious risk, that by these 


alterations of the duties the prosperity 
‘of the West Indies will be destroyed 
or injured, it is impossible that the hon- 
ourable or conscientious advocates of 
emancipation can adopt them. We did 
not rescuethe West Indiesfromslavery 
that we might sink them in the sea, or 
reduce them to poverty and desolation. 
We hoped, and are bound to endeavour, 
not merely that they should be free, 
but that in their freedom they should be 
prosperous—a monument of English 
humanity, an invitation toother nations 
to make the same effort, and a stand- 
ing reproach to all who shall yet allow 
slavery to subsist after it has been de- 
monstrated that it may be safely and 
successfully extinguished. Any mea- 
sure whatever, therefore, that should 
seriously put in jeopardy the present 
prosperous progressof the West Indies, 
must be deprecated by all who feel 
anxious to see the experiment of eman- 
cipation conducted to its desired conclu- 
sion. Butthe measures now proposed 
are not merely injurious, as being calcu- 
lated, in a manner otherwise unobjec- 
tionable, to disturb or destroy the 
process of moral regeneration going 
on in the West Indies—they are 
measures which produce that effect, by 
stimulating and promoting the very 
evil of slavery which the manumission 
of our own slaves was intended to put 
down. In existing circumstances it 
would be culpable to alter the finan- 
cial relations of the West Indies, even 
for an object in itself innocuous, and 
involving no immoral results. But to 
do so, as is now proposed, for the direct 
urpose of encouraging and reward- 
ing the production of slave-grown su- 
gar in other countries—to produce the 


double result of depressing free labour, 


and giving a premium to the produce 
ofslavery and the slave trade—is either 
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the wildest insanity, or the grossest 
inconsistency, in those men who pre- 


sume to pride themselves on a mea- 
sure which should not have been en- 


tered on at all if it was not to be fol- 
lowed out on principles far trancend~ 
ing any pecuniary considerations. 
Those of the anti-slavery party who 
now advocate the Ministerial project, 
can never have been sincere haters of 
slavery ; but convict themselves, in the 
clearest manner, either of insincerity, 
or of mere self-interest in their previ- 
ous proceedings. 

We reverence the principles and 
even the weaknesses of Christian 
philanthropy; but we have always 
seen that there are noisy abolition- 
ists, not a few who know nothing of 
such feelings, except just as much as 
enables them to assume their sem- 
blance, and to practise on them in 
others. It is an easy path to the re- 
putation of religion to denounce the 
horrors, and demand the extinction 
of a traffic in human beings, so loug 
as no serious personal sacrifices are 
required in such a course: and often, 
perhaps, the advocacy of such opin- 
lons may seem, to superstitious minds, 
a cheap expiation of their own greedy 
and grinding exactions in the prose« 
cution of their private callings. Hy- 
pocrisy is the homage that O’ Connell 
and his crew pay to humanity in their 
simulated zeal, so often and so recently 
displayed, to exclude the products of 
slave-labour. But what shall we think 
of such men when, for party or per-~ 
sonal objects, they instantly, at the 
beck of a Ministry, or at the lure of 
pecuniary profit, turn their backs 
upon themselves, and reverse the 
whole practical principles of their 
former professions ? 

But, on the other hand, if we regard 
the West India question independently 
of the merits of Lord Grey’s measure 
of emancipation, and even if we should 
doubt the policy of that step, we must 
equally see that the course now pur- 
sued is objectionable. It is fraught, 
indeed, with the greatest injustice to 
the planters. Whether right or wrong, 
and not the worse for our argument 
in either view, the legislature of this 
country resolved that slavery should 
cease throughout the British domin- 
ions. It declared that henceforth the 
West India colonies must content 
themselves with free labour in culti- 
vating their soil and raising their 
staple commodity. Not only was © 
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the property of their existing slaves 
taken from them, for which a very 
inadequate price was paid, but they 
were precluded in all time coming 
from acquiring or using the ser- 
vices of slaves in any manner. The 
law was thus settled to satisfy the 
conscience, or quiet the scruples of 
the mother-country. The change was 
effected on the ground that slavery 
was a hateful thing, which was no 
longer to be permitted, however profit- 
able it might be. Surely it was im- 
plied—nay, expressed in an enactment 
of this kind—that the legislature which 
sanctioned it, was to protect the opera- 
tion of its own principle from the natu. 
ral consequences to whichit led. Is it 
coneeivable, that after thus prohibit- 
ing the production of sugar by means 
of slave labour, as immoral and un- 
christian in ourown colonies, we should 
immediately proceed to deal with other 
countries for the same commodity, 
when raised by the very practices 
which we have thus condemned? We 
first prevent an equal competition on the 
part of our countrymen, and then we 
open the race to the foreign competi- 
tor. As a point of conscience we 
compel our planters to use free labour 
only ; but from pecuniary prudence 
we afford a market to strangers, who 
will not restrict themselves to free 
labour, but who add even to slavery 
the more infamous facility of the 
slave trade itself. Surely we are 
either bound to permit our colonies to 
use the easiest and cheapest form of 
labour, or to protect them to the full 
extent of the difference which our 
prohibitions produce. 

The Ministerial measure as it affects 
the Canadas, seems, if possible, still 
more unjust and ill-timed than the inter- 
ference with the sugar duties. Re- 
covering from the effects of a civil 
convulsion, and entering on a peril- 
ous experiment in the union of two 
provinces hitherto divided, and dis- 
tracted both in interests and feelings, 
Canada is wholly unable to sustain 
the shock which would be produced 
by the combined increase of duty on 
its own timber, and the diminished 
duties on the timber of rival countries. 
If any thing were able to alienate en- 
tirely the allegiance of loyal Cana- 
dians, and to throw them into the arms 
of America, it would be an injustice of 
this kind, inflicted in the weak and in- 
fant state of their new relations. We 
distrust altogether the policy of im- 
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posing taxes on our colonial produce, 
and certainly see nothing to justify: 
the increased burden which is now 
threatened. 

Further, the measures thus adopted 
towards Canada and the West Indies, 
are calculated to repress in the most 
serious manner the future expansion 
of our colonial interests. If our fel- 
low subjects are not encouraged to 
expend capital and labour on our co- 
lonial possessions—if there is the pros- 
peet of fair protection being with- 
drawn, and undue burdens imposed 
upon their produce, even in their most 
trying difficulties—we cannot expect 
either emigration or improvement to 

roceed vigorously in that direction. 

nder a mild and maternal government 
at home, our immense possessions in 
every quarter of the globe are a sure 
source of wealth and strength, which 
ought not to be lightly cut off for the 
purpose of meeting financial difficul- 
ties, and still less of maintaining in 
power an incompetent and unprinci- 
pled administration. 

On the corn-laws, as the main basis 
of the country’s prosperity, our opin- 
ions have already been too often re- 
corded to require that we should now 
repeat them. We shall only say, that 
so far as we can see, the rate of fixed 
duty proposed by Lord John Russell 
is only calculated to injure the home - 
grower, without, on an average of 
years, conferring any benefit on the 
consumer. 

_ Such then, in our estimation, is the 
budget of blunders which Ministers 
have now broached, and which a great 
Space of public indignation 

as refused to receive. Founded on 
no solid information, no enlarged 
views; huddled up as a desperate 
device to support a tottering Mi- 
nistry, or to give dignity to their 
fall ; of doubtful efficacy for any finan- 
cial or commercial purpose, and of 
certain detriment to our greatest 
and most permanent interests—the 
measures which Parliament has just 
rejected, will remain as an additional 
monument of the dishonesty and in- 
capacity of their promoters, and of the 
good sense of the country which they 
were intended to dazzle and to dupe. 

At the moment in which we write, 
we are ignorant of the course contem- 
plated by Ministers: but be their de- 
termination what it may, we consider 
their doom as already decided, and the 
only question to be, whether it shall be 
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put in execution a few months sooner 
or later. Yet it is impossible not to feel 
that solemn anxiety for the future wel- 
fare of the country, which the impor- 
tance of the interests at issue demands 
from us, even in the midst of our most 
sanguine expectations. Is our beloved 
land to maintain the progressive 
greatness and prosperity which she 
has for centuries: enjoyed, and which 
her existing institutions and past po- 
licy have tended to secure? Are the 
clouds of political dissension, which 
have lately hung over her, to pass 
away, and are the blessings of practi- 
cal and prudent government again to 
appear; or must we prepare for new 
and more fearful convulsions than any 
which we have yet endured? We an- 
ticipate with little doubt the success 
of our present contest for constitu- 
tional — ; but we hope and 
pray, that the victory may be peaceful 
and speedy. We look to the steadfast- 
ness and moderation which so emi- 
nently distinguish the British charac- 
ter, for preserving us from any violent 
struggles for theoretical innovations, 
of which the benefits are so preca- 
rious and problematical; which are 
never likely to be accomplished by 
regular means, and which can only 
triumph through a course of agitation 
full of danger to the constitution, 
the property, the commerce, and the 
credit of the country. We rely on the 
prudence of the commercial classes 
themselves for seeing their true wel- 
fare to be identified, both with general 
tranquillity and with the existing 
prosperity of other great interests. 
They must know that nothing is want- 
ing but a wise and able administration, 
and an abatement of political excite- 
ment, to remove any immediate inter - 
ruption to the national advancement, 
and to accelerate our progress in the 
career of greatness for which Provi- 
dence has destined us. It is impossi- 
ble that the political agitation which 
has now for more than ten years pre- 
vailed, should not, in some degree, 
have impeded us in. our path. It 
is impossible that the existence for 
the last five years of an Administra- 
tion which was powerless in parlia- 
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ment, and despicable in the eyes of the 
country, should not have injured our 
interests both at home and abroad. 
That Administration, after doing in- 
finite harm, by the mere fact of having 
done no good—after involving us in 
innumerable difficulties abroad, and 
after reducing our financial affairs to 
serious embarrassment at home—have, 
by their last attempt, done all that in 
them lay to rekindle the dying embers 
of eivil strife ; to set numbers against 
property, and passion ‘against pru- 
dence; to array class against class, 
and to spread universal alarm and mu- 
tual distrust throughout a land which 
has fewer privileged orders or insulat- 
ed interests than any country on re- 
cord. They may partially succeed in 
that purpose ; but they cannot succeed 
in either raising the general estimate 
of their own character, or inducing 
any large portion of the community 
to follow them as guides. They 
have concentrated into their present 
effort tle convulsive strength of a 
dying faction, and have poured into 
the wound all the venom and virulence 
which rage and desperation could in- 
fuse. But we anticipate that the effect, — 
however it may irritate and annoy, 
will be fatal to none but themselves. 
Animas in vulnere ponunt. The rash- 
ness and the tardiness of their present 
course of conduct, will alike condemn 
them. Their impudent assumption, 
and their obvious ignorance of the 
liberal principles which they now pro- 
claim, after so lately repudiating them, 
will destroy their influence with all 
classes. Let us never see them, or 
any who resemble them, again en- 
trusted with the administration of 
this country. Other auspices are 
needed to preserve England in her 
high position for honour, for huma- 
nity, for public principle, for prudent 
and prosperous enterprise, for wise 
and well-balanced freedom. By 
these qualities she will accomplish the 
mission assigned to her; and in herself 
and her wide-spread possessions, will 
illustrate and promote a higher stan- 
dard and a wider sphere of civilization 
and glory, than Rome, in her palmiest 
days, was able to approach. 
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PETER THE WISE. 


Ir is some years ago ere our crippled Parishioners 
Were gruell’d to death by Three Mighty Commissioners, 
From their own village homes shuffled off, neck and heels, 
For poverty’s crime, and shut up in bastiles : 


When the parson, churchwardens, and overseers, 

Were thought as discreet as most men of their years ; 

And the fable was laugh’d at that men of their sense 
_Didn’t know very well to take care of their pence: 


When, with good English faces, at ev’ry church-door, 
The farmers themselves paid the indigent poor, 

And knew whom they fed ; and when business was done, 
Grudged not if they loiter’d and bask’d in the sun. 


And if happen it did that sometimes the poorest 
Had not most relief, who felt poverty sorest, 
?Tis not mended now—and the reckless and idle 
Must ever be held with a pretty strong bridle. 


If sometimes unequal, and partial, and blind 

To faults and to merits—they were not unkind ; 
They knew when the wolf came too nigh to the door, 
And good folks walk’d over the cottager’s floor. 


They paid not sham doctors some farthings per head, 
They let the sick man lie upon his own bed ; 

Nor watch'd the last gasp for a “‘ Destitute Test ;” 
Nor lock’d up the hungry to die of a pest. 


They did not make Two, whom the Church had made One; 
They had heard from the altar hat must not be done. 

Part children from parents, and thus make them learn 

Not to “ Honour their fathers and mothers,” but spurn, 


But now ’tis all changed. Honest farmers are floor’d ; 
The poor have new guardians, named aptly a Board : 
For indeed they’re as hard ; as they screw up their lips, 
And decree that mankind may grow fat on their chips. 


But who have done this, and a hundred such things, 
Now govern all England by deputy kings ; 
Increasing our taxes, to send forth their minions 
To scatter abroad diabolic opinions. 


So that now if you go from your home a few weeks, 

You stand a fair chance, through their mountebank freaks 
That tickle dissenters and anti-church snarlers, 

To find a commissioner perch’d in your parlours. 


Thus once “* Merry England ”—since spite rules the hour— 
Is fill’d with a faction so bitter, so sour, 

That charity’s self, by their deeds and their words, 

Finds the milk of her kindness all turn’d into curds. 


But this is a preface, and may be omitted, 

And not hurt the tale into which it stands fitted ; 
It’s object was only to note the * time when,” 
So I thus mark it off with a stroke of the pen. 





Iw those better days there lived a poor fool, 
Half-witted—one-half far too dull for a school ; : 
T’other half was a match for the parson and squire, 
At least in our village in Somersetshire. 


















4 iE a iy sight of a spade or an axe 
Only made him to grin, and his hands to relax ; 
All made him their jest—yet for all he’d a hit ;- 
Nature gave him one weapon—a fool’s mother-wit. 


He knew very well that the sun makes it day, 

That the moon shines by night, and that grass turns to hay ; 
That water will drown, and that fire will burn ; 

And that one act of kindness deserves a good turn ; 


Knew December is winter, 'tis summer in Jine ; 

If he couldn’t write rhymes, he could whistle a tune ; 
Could very well count by his fingers and toes, 

Quite as far as most people’s arithmetic goes. 


Thus being so simple, and yet so acute— 

A butt—yet a butt that all comers could suit ; 
Asin part for a truth and in part a disguise, 
They gave him the name of Peter the Wise. 


’Tis the hardest of searchings to search out a mind 
So various, it offers more points than the wind:— 
Minds go in degrees in precedence and rank ; 
And you'll err if you fancy poor Peter's a blank. 


His was much like the stream, that is shallow, indeed, 

But whose bed is firm sand, and not choked up with weed, 
And like most shallow streams, here and there there may lie 
A pool somewhat deep, and reflecting the sky. 


And much like the stream in its shallowness too, 
Whose current flows easy and clear to see through, 
That varnishes under it pebbles and stems, 

That wave indistinctly, but lustrous as gems. 


It was much like the stream on whose peace, if a stone, 
As too often ’tis so, be in wantonness thrown, 

The surface was ruffled in circles far round, 

But the centre smiled calmly, and show'd not a wound. 


’ Twas a mind like a mirror form’'d brittle and hard, 

The metal was pure, but was fractured and starr’d ; 
And who gazed in sport found themselves there reflected, 
A little more strange than they ever expected, 


Now such being Peter—he lived on his guard, 
With grown up mankind, and from practice hit hard ; 
But children he loved, whether ragged or trim, 
And infants and children by instinct loved him. 


But the dogs, and the pigs, and the ducks, and the geese, 
Between Peter and them was perpetual peace. 

And the chickens ran round him again and again, 

As if Peter the Wise had been a brood-hen. 


The dogs ran up to him—as if they should say, 

** Now how are you Peter?”—e’en donkeys at bray, 

Cast a look at poor Peter insympathy strange, _ vi 
Meaning “ Don’t you think, Peter, the weather will change ? 


’T was so—when the farmers were shearing their sheep, 
Quoth Peter, “ the naked to clothe will be cheap ; 

So give your old coats, ’tis a trifle a-piece, ; “ 
To clothe the poor ewes, since you've taken their fleece ; 
And Peter the Fool thinking one thing to say, 

And another to do, was not quite the right way, 

And that charity chills while its doings are slack, 

Tore his coat and his waistcoat from off his own back ; 


Then cut them in pieces, and tied them close round 
The poor bleating things as they leap’d from the ground ; 
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Peter the Wise. 
And the new suits —_ gave him he never could 
For in less than a they went all to the sheep ; 


Till the parish, grown weary, as suit after suit 
Went of to the flocks, voted Peter a brute ; 

When before a full vestry the tailor opin’d, 

They could not be stript off—if they button’d behind. 


The vestrymen swore their parochial oaths, 

*Twas an excellent plan—and they gave him new clothes 
Which were scanty and tight ; but the = had wit _ 
To pinch in his belly, to make them to fit. ‘ 


Since then, the sad Fool goes moping about 

In a skin that’s too tight, crying —“ cannot get out.” 

Nor yet can his hands reach a button by inches ; 

And the sewing’s too strong to give way where it pinches. 


It happen'd one day, as our Peter alone, 

At the skirts of the village sat perch’d on a stone, 
The squire and the parson came riding together, 
And talking, as most people do, of the weather. 


One was called Doctor John, *tother young Squire Bob, 
And fe rode his hunter—the parson his cob ; 

And behind Doctor John rode his man Thomas Biddie, 
With the Doctor's great-coat buckled close round his middle. 


Two beautiful greyhounds, each arch’d like a bow, 
Follow’d, wond'ring the Squire was riding so slow ; 
But seeing the Fool, they ran quickening their paces, 
And wriggling their backs up to Peter's good graces. 


Peter feels down the ridges upon their back-bones, 
And spanning their bellies, thus says, as he groans, . i 
«« Bad times for us both, my good fellows, alack ! 
Since the fashion of buttoning in in the back. 


So busy was Peter comparing the case 

Of himself and the dogs, he rose not from his place 

Till the squire cried “* Wiseman, is that your good breeding ?” 
«* There’s better,” quoth he, * but it comes of good feeding.” 


Then thus Dr John: he harp’d in with *’tis thought 

That some folks are far better fed than they’re taught.” 

«* Mayhap,” quoth the fool ; “ ’tis as true as folk’s preaching: 
The parish finds food—'tis your honour finds teaching.” 


«* Ahem !—smartly said too,” replied Doctor John ; 

*¢ But, Peter, who clothes you? Nice clothes you have on.” 
Cried Peter,—for mention of clothes made him sparrish,— 
¢* The same as what clotheth your honour—the Parish.” 


Here the Doctor was posed, so he spurr’d on his cob, 
With a half-suppress’d holloa from young Squire Bob, 
As the Doctor was seen in his saddle to wriggle, 

And Thomas behind him set off in a giggle. 


- At the hearing of which, Doctor John tighten’d rein, 
And look’d back on Tom Biddle, who giggled again, 
And said, pulling his mare up—for ill he rode on her, 
«* Methinks the poor fool is too hard for your honour.” 


** Pooh, pooh !” said the Doctor ; “go tell him his schooling 

I care not about, but I’m pleased with his fooling. 

I want a fool, —if he’d come, then, and live , 
At the Rectory, tell him fool's wages I give.” 


Then Thomas rode back, and his message forth showing, 
Quoth Peter, ** He wanteth a fool —Art thee going? 

Go back to thy master, und quicken thy pace, 

Or the first fool he meets may take Thomas's place.” 




















“ What answer hast brought me ?” quoth D ." 
“«* Twas but a fool's eran I went toi.” oofer cote 
Said Thomas; “for Peter hath both of us hit, 


For he asked if my place I was going to quit.” 


The Doctor laugh’d loud, and thus said, “« Thomas Biddle, 
You see how a fool ever plays the first fiddle, 

Go tell him from me that I’m not at all loth 

To keep my two fools, so I’ll e’en take you both.” 


Though Thomas the compliment felt, he return’d, 
For he well knew his master would get what he earn’d 
*¢ Come, Peter, we cannot get on without you, 

For my master has made up his mind to keep two.” 


** No, no,” quoth the fool; “ it never can be; 

Go back to thy master, and tell him, from me, 

That his honour should know, ’twould be rather too free on us: 
The parish can never afford to keep dree on us.” 


The reply was some sort after Thomas's presage, 

And so he rode back and deliver'd his message. 

Quoth the Doctor, with gravity feign’d, “ Thomas Biddle, 
We're both of us fools in the solving that riddle. 


‘ Well, well,” then he added, ‘‘ we’ve had, my good Thomas, 
Our pride and conceit, and a fool takes it from us. 

Tis the great game of life, who can play the fool best, 

And a dinner will not overpay Peter’s jest.” 


Thomas went with good-humour,—the which he was rich in, 
Inviting the fool to the Rectory kitchen ; 

Archly adding, ‘‘ Now, Peter, don’t stay for thy laced coat.” 

** Oh, no,” quoth the fool; *‘and you'll loosen the waistcoat.” 


So Peter that day was the guest of the groom, 

Who undid his waistcoat, to find the more room 

For the beef and the ale that good Thomas thought fit 
He should drink * to the Doctor’s improvement in wit.” 


E’en such was poor Peter,—in most people’s eyes 
The greatest of fools, though Peter the Wise; 
And many a day a good dinner he won, 

In encounter of wit with his friend Doctor John. 


One thing Peter had, that some have not to give, 
A heart full of kindness for all things that live. 
Dislikings and likings like others he had, 

But when the spring’s pure the water's not bad. 


He coveted clothes that were loose as a sack, 
Hated pinching the belly, and buttoning the back ; 
And if any two creatures e’er made him look queer, 
*T was a cabbaging tailor and overseer. 


And the Doctor oft said, that for his part, he thought 

«¢ Folks were not much the better for wisdom men taught— 
And that many a fancy sagacity-monger, 

Forced to dive on his wisdom, would soon die of hunger. 


That it cannot be wisdom in little or great, 

Who ruin themselves, or who ruin the state ; 

There are fools in their pride and fools in their purse, 
And fools without either that oft are much worse. 


There are fools of pretension and fools of pretence, 
Fools that can’t understand even other folk’s sense ; 
There are high finish’d boobies from every great school, 
And many worse fools in the world than * Tom Fool!” 


For Tom was the merriest fool upon earth, 
But Folly brought twin greater fools at a birth, 
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Young Hope-fool and Will-fool, fools of the first water, 
And at last, to beat all, she bore Spite-fool, a daughter. - 


There are fools all for saving, and fools that all ° ig 
And great fools that borrow and greater that lend— 
Fools that rush into crime to accumulate wealth, 

Fools that squander the best of all treasures, their health. 


Fools that barter the best things of life for a song, 
Fools of lovers, whose folly but seldom lasts long ; 
There are fools that are single, and fools that are wed, 
And fools have writ volumes that never were read. 


There are fools, too, that read, and are never the wiser, 
And many’s the fool takes the part of adviser ; 

There are fools to be woo'd, and still greater to woo— 
And fools to give Roguery plenty to do. 


There are fools that abuse, and fools that applaud,— 
Great fools stay at home, and great fools go abroad, 
And great fools return, greater fools than they went, 
Their morals all gone, and their money all spent. 


There are fools that see diamonds in Derbyshire spar, 
And thesé are the fools found at every. bazar— 

Fools to be stared at, and fools, too, to stare, 

And mothers, great fools, let their daughters be there. 


There are fools in the city of pleasure and trade, 
There are fools country gentlemen all ready made. 

Great fools of great fortunes lose life and estate, 

For the hunting a fox and the leaping a gate. 


There are fools that are young, and fools that grow old ; 
Some fools too gentle—some given to scold ; 

Some fools that torment friends, children, and wives, 
And greater that plague themselves out of their lives. 


I could tell of more fools without number or end— 

That with all this my telling I never shall mend ; 

And perhaps lose myself, both my sense and my labour, 
And perhaps—I am quite as great fool as my neighbour.” 


*Tis thus through his catalogue, good Doctor John, 
In his eloquent fashion was wont to run on, 

And to wind up his descant with energy (worthy 
‘The mind unsubdued by its “ particles earthy.”) 


But a coxcomb—a prig—science-cramming, and prating, 
Naught knowing—ear- boring and gesticulating— 

O the biggest of boobies! all fools to surpass, 

For a fool’s but a fool, at the most—is an Ass. 











Some years ago, Dr Granville pub- 
lished a very amusing, and, we pre- 
sume, a very exact account of the 
principal spas of Germany. This 
work attracted the notice which such 
a performance deserved, and its suc- 
cess has naturally turned his attention 
to the spas of England. 

Every age has its favourite contri- 
vance for getting rid of disease: they 
all come to nearly the same point in 
the end; but they occupy the minds 
of the idle, cherish the hope of the 
hypochondriac, and spend the money 
of the rich; thus far answering the 
grand object of the majority of man. 
kind—killing time. Three hundred 
years ago, the elixir vite was the 
pursuit of the learned and the expec- 
tation of the foolish: it had its day, 
and was heard no more of. Then 
came antimony and mercury, and the 
theory was proclaimed, that as all 
poisons were but strong medicines, 
the constitution only required to be 
poisoned to the proper pitch to defy 
mortality. Then came animal mag- 
netism, which cured all diseases with- 
out any medicine at all. And now 
come German spas, which wash death 
out of the world by diluting him in 
pints and gallons of water, super- 
saturated with carbon and sulphur; 
startling to every sense, muddy to the 
eye, nauseous to the taste, and stifling 
to the smell; but having the patriot 
virtue, at least, of filling the pockets 
of the German physicians, innkeepers, 
and chevaliers d’industrie, with a 
large portion of the loose gold of 
Europe. 

Yet we by no means desire to un- 
derrate the value of a visit to the 
German spas, or any others recorded 
by Dr Granville; though we are en- 
tirely of opinion, that if gentlemen 
would adopt at home the same habits 
which they are compelled to adopt 
at the spas, they might save their 
purses and their time without any dis- 
advantage to their health. The plain 
truth is, that if the glasses at the wells 
were filled with air instead of their 
odious draughts, the effect would be 
equally restorative in ninety-nine in- 
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stances out of a hundred; provided 
the regimen, the amusement, the ex- 
ercise, and the early rising, were to 
accompany the inhalation. 

For, what is the exact state of the 
case? A gentleman of easy fortune 
in London, (we omit both those who 
are encumbered with the weight of 
their possessions and those who work 
for their bread,) about the period of 
middle life, feels that he cannot man- 
age his digestion as much to his com- 
fort.as he could twenty years before ; 
that, when he dines out, the three 
courses, with his bottle or couple of 
bottles of wine, leave him without 
sound sleep during’ the night, and 
without natural appetite in the morn- 
ing ; and that even his daily dinner 
of soup, fish, and meat, followed by 
his pint of port or bottle of claret, 
begins to be a trying affair. He fights 
off the conviction for a while that all 
is not going on as it ought within, 
until a twinge of the gout tells him 
that he must eat and drink less, or 
prepare to be wrapped in flannel, and 
generate chalkstones until hé is sent 
secundum artem, by his physician, 
where fees are paid no more, 

But if such a patient, on the faith 
of Dr Granville’s book, musters up 
fortitude enough to cross from Dover 
to the Rhine, and fix himself for a 
fortnight at one of the spas, what an 
essential difference instantly takes 
place in all his habits? The honest 
sleeper until nine or ten o'clock in his 
down bed in a close-curtained chamber 
in London, is roused at dawn from the 
hard and wholesome mattress of a 
German hotel; he finds the sun up 
already, and all the world of the wells 
enjoying the fresh air from hill and 
dale; he takes his morning walk to 
the sound of some of the orchestras 
which are echoing every where from 
sunrise till midnight ; or he mounts a 
mule, and caracoles up the hills to feel 
the fresher atmosphere, and look down 
upon the broader landscape. He then 
returns to the bath ; swallows a glass 
of the water; finds it detestable, but 
takes it as the order of the learned 
person who is answerable for his life ; 
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health of men, and that the disturb. — 


then goes back to his hotel; sits 
down to a voluminous breakfast ; eats 
with a capital appetite ; is astonished 
at his own performance, and honours 
the glass of fetid water as the worker 
of the miracle. A six~-o’clock walk 
in Hyde Park, or a trot along the 
Hampstead hills, would have done 
nearly the same thing, without the 
fluid abomination. But the effort was 
not in his philosophy. Nor would it 
ever have been unless he had crossed 
the Channel, found himself surrounded 
by a crowd who were all making the 
same experiment, and followed the 
stream under the steerage of some 
doctor with a name of unpronounce- 
able Teutonic. 

It is clear that Dr Granville is 
pretty much of our opinion. He thus 
enumerates the classes of mankind for 
whom all this — water-drink- 
ing is especially made. Those are— 
« Your young noblemen and eldest 
sons of people of wealth, leading an 
independent life; your club men ; 
your young unmarried bankers ; your 
officers of the household troops ; and 
finally, your viveurs, as the French 
call un who look out for exquisite 
cookery and high living.” hose 
are p Tt the race of the idle by 
inclination, by necessity, or by having 
too many of the’ good things of this 
world to tempt them to be good for 
nothing ; of all races the most help- 
less, if not the most unhappy; the 
natural prey of the swindler in the 
beginning, the sycophant in the mid- 
die, and the quack im the end. 

The second class are of a more im- 
nee description, yet scarcely less 

ulty in throwing away the most in- 
valuable of all human things—health. 
“In those, much more to be pitied 
and more numerous, we reckon the 
professional people of sedentary life, 
the lawyers, the men of letters who 
are at their desks all day, eat a hearty 
dinner, and sit up late at night at the 
desk once more; artists, merchants 
devoted to their counting-houses ; 
and, above all, clergymen without 
number.” 

« It is remarkable,” says Dr Gran- 
ville, “ how few females suffer from 
the i and biliary disorders 
under which all those classes suffer.” 
We are much inclined to differ with 
the Doctor on this point. But he re- 
— the period from thirty-five to 

rty-three as generally the com- 
mencement of this disturbance in the 
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ance may be remedied in most cases 
by having recourse to mineral waters. 
The mineral waters of Germany che- 
mically differ in a very remarkable 
degree from those of England. -All 
the cold ones abound in carbonic acid 
gas. Of twenty-one such waters 
given in his list, not fewer than seyen- 
teen yield from five-and-twenty to 
forty cubic inches of carbonic acid 
gas in a pint, and are therefore highly 
effervescent. The others have not 
less than an average quantity of fours 
teen cubic inches of the same gas in 4 
e 3 and even two of the hot springs, 
ms and Carlsbad, have, the one 
seventeen, the other eleven and a half, 
in the same quantity of water. The 
case is strikingly different in the Eng- 
lish mineral springs. Out of thirty- 
two, twenty-three have but two cubic 
inches, the hot springs having scarce- 
ly any. F 
The difference between the German 
and English waters is remarkable in 
more than the briskness of the draught. 
Dr Granville observes, that “ while 
in the German tables of analysis there 
are columns for phosphates and 
fluates of lime and magnesia; of ni- 
trate of magnesia; of muriate, sul- 
phate, and carbonate of potash ; and 
of oxide and carbonate of manganese; 
no such columns are to be met with 
in the English analytical tables.” 
But not to go too deep into disquisi- 
tions of this order—in which we are 
much inclined, besides, to think that 
a vast exhibition of accuracy may be 
made with a very small share of ex- 
actness—the more important fact is, 
that almost the whole number of the 
English spas are falling into disrepute, 
and for the following very sufficient 
reason among others :—The true se- 
cret of the sudden change which in- 
valids once found in going to a water- 
ing-place, consisted in the total change 


of habits of luxury and indoience for: 


those of temperance and activity. The 
man who had spent his mornings, 
noons, and nights in the elose air, 
anxious business, or exhausting dissi- 
pation of a city, was transferred to a 
village, one or two hundred miles off, 
where he breathed nothing but pure 
air; drank water instead of wine; 
walked about all day, instead of pp 
over a desk, a dinner table, or a 


table ; went to rest at ten o'clock in- 


stead of at two; and went to bed sup- 


perless, instead of being surcharged. 
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with French cookery, French wines, 
or the delicious poison of brandy, 
fruits, and liqueurs; and rose at six, 
instead of ten. Of course, all the 
merit was ascribed to the various ex- 
cellences of the well; and we may 
fairly forgive the Aisculapius of the 

lace for keeping up the opinion. 
He was only doing honour to the 
fount from which sprang his for- 


tunes. 

But all this has passed away, at 
least in the principal places. Bath, 
the village, is now a large city, where 
rich men may be as luxurious, as lazy, 
and as shortlived as they please. 
Cheltenham, the cluster of cottages, 
is now a handsome town, with as 
much dissipation as London; and a 
few years more will probably convert 
it into a city, and extinguish it as a 
watering: place. Another source of 
the change is the decay of all their 

ublic amusements. They still have 

all-rooms, theatres, and public gar- 
dens ; but the spirit of the olden times 
is lost. As few attend any of them 
as can contrive to stay away. There 
is none of the general enjoyment 
which used to characterize their resi- 
dence fifty years ago ; and the invalid, 
returning to London as fat, as lazy, 
and as languid as ever, blames the 
waters with no more reason than he 
extolled them before. New ground 
must be broken in them all. 

There are other reasons, on which 
the Dector touches with good effeet, 
though he is evidently cautious of 
going too deep. One of them is the 
intolerable eaballing for paltry offices, 
which breaks up all the harmony that 
ought to be the eharacteristic of places 
for the renovation of health. 

But another cause of the preference 
given to the German spas even by the 
wealthy, and the growing desertion of 
our own by the middle classes, is the 
scandalous extortion practised by the 
majority of the hotels, lodging-house 
people, and every class connected with 
the accommodation of imvalids and 
strangers. This complaint, observes 
the Doetor, refers to the ** enormous 
expense which families of the middle 
classes have to encounter at those 
places of public resort, when they de- 
sire to live, according to their station 
in society, at some of the principal 
hotels. I have alluded, in treating of 
Harrowgate, to the weekly expense of 
a gentleman and his lady, with three 
daughters, and two men and a woman 
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the principal 

Eadieutpplnuaceensan 
t eas a-week ; 

had they desired a private uae 

room, the charge would have keen 

three guineas more.” This is per- 

fectly common, and as perfeetly sean- 

dalous. 

The difference between this licensed 
plunder and the expenses of the Gere 
man spas, which are ten times more 
amusing, pleasant, and ed for 
the eomfort, indulgence, even 
luxury of the guests, is well worth re- 
marking. “ The same number of 
persons (thus fleeced in Harrowgate) 
would have been magni 
and sumptuously fed, in the new hotel 
at Mildhad, aa the Bellevue, for 189 
florins a- week, including every possible 
expense for master and em instead 
of 281, which are the representatives 
of twenty-three guineas. Again, a 
single gentleman with a servant, who 
desires to s his allotted time at 
one of the principal hotels of Harrow- 
gate, must pay five guineas a- week, 
using the ‘able-d’-héte and the public 
room. But at the same spa of Mild- 
had, in the comfortable hotel of Mein 
Herr Klump, I have known a di 
tary of the Chureb, during the 
season, occupy an extremely 
room, with another for his. valet, 
have two excellent repaste, 
breakfast and the board of his domes- 
tie, for forty-five florins, or one-third 
less than the charge at the English 
spa ” 
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ference. 
charges are inordinate. We give no 
more — this ——— the 
German botel-keeper than to 

lish ; for, compared with the anal 
expenses of German living, his pro-. 
portion is undoubtedly the more extor- 
tionate of the two. But they are both. 
extravagant ; though, as fifteen guineas: 
are more easily paid than twenty-three, 
we are not at all surprised at the pre- 
ference given to the foreigner over 
the Englishman. But the only remedy, 
in the latter instance, is by the exer- 
tion of a little common sense among: 
inhabitants of the English watering- 
places. Let them appointa 

to fix a scale of prices at the hotels ; 
or, if the hotel-keepers refuse this, sub-! 
scribe to form a hotel with fixed and. 
reasonable charges—all the rest would: 
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soon adopt the scale. Let them see 
to the exact performance of the con- 
tract; let a list of lodgings be pre- 
» in which the rates should be 
moderate. Let the master of the cere- 
monies, instead of playing the walking 
gentleman, or even the dancing one, 
make himself of some use, and attend 
to those matters in person; and the 
result would be, popularity to the place 
and to himself, the avoidance of the 
perpetual bickerings which occur be- 
tween the extortioner and the sufferer 
under his extortion, and the general 
comfort of all parties. 

Continental tours for health have 
the advantage in point of novelty, 
variety, and general amusement. But 
tours in England have facilities which 
eannot be attained abroad. The 
ehange of air in England is perhaps 
unequalled on the continent:—“ The 
transition from the southern and sea- 
girt counties to the midland ones, and 
from those to the upland regions of 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, the 
passing from the bracing and dry 
north-west or north-east corners of 
England to the south-west and south 
angles, warmer, but moist and relax- 
ing,” supply a great variety of differ. 
ent atmospheres adapted to different 
characters of invalidism. The climate 

- of this country is damp, and in winter 
undoubtedly ungenial ; but as the best 
thing for the invalid in winter is to 
shut his doors and windows, in what- 
ever part of Europe he may be, he has 
the advantage in England of having 
better contrivances for keeping out 
the winter than in any other country, 
better medical advice, and more com- 
fort. If the eye is to be regaled, he 
has the advantage of as lovely a land- 

* sgeape as any in the world ; he escapes 
being wearied by the eternal jargon of 

the foreign hotel, the bustle of foreign 

life, essentially the most noisy, rough, 
and vulgar thing imaginable, and being 
disgusted with the perpetual stench of 
tobacco, In this catalogue is omitted 
the still deeper disgust which must 
arise to any well-ordered mind, in the 
gross habits, the open swindling, and 
the universal profligacy of foreign life. 
All things taken into account, it seems 
plain that the invalid would be a gainer 
by determining to look for recovery 
within the limits of England. 

Harrowgate, Dr Granville says, 

has the very air of a watering-place. 
A stranger travelling its elevated com- 
mon, as he comes in from the south 


(Sune, 
on the Leeds or Manchester road, 
could not mistake it for any thing else, 
To guide future comers, he gives an 
extract from a letter written to him in 
July :— 

** It is yet early for you to see this 
unsophisticated place to advantage; for 
it is, as yet, full of clothiers from 
Leeds and cutlers from Sheffield, be- 
sides all the red noses and faces in 
England collected together. There 
is not a livery hat in the place but our 
own, and ours is at present the only 
£1: 1:0 subscription on the books at 
the sulphur well; showing the calibre 
of the company, who cannot afford 
more than five or ten shillings, and 
most of them the half of the smaller 
sum. But Sheffield and Leeds will 
soon loom homewards, and then, they 
say, better company will come.” 

It happens that the cold and fre- 
quent showers of rain, which occur in 
the early part of summer; render Har- 
rowgate ineligible at that season. In 
August the fashionable season begins, 
continuing till Doncaster races. In 
England, a popular fountain generally 
brings a large town round it; but Har- 
rowgate, though known as a watering- 
place for nearly three hundred years, 
still remains a village. The situation 
is excellent, standing midway between 
the Irish and German seas, and nearly 
central from the three capitals of the 
British islands. It has the advantage 
of a healthy soil, and a singularly pure 
and salubrious air. In a treatise on 
the waters and climate, by Dr Hunter 
of Leeds, it is asserted that no case of 
pestilential cholera has been known to 
have occurred at Harrowgate, neither 
have infectious diseases of any kind 
ever been prevalent. There is a Low 
Harrowgate and a High Harrowgate ; 


but the latter has only chalybeate - 


springs, which are common things in 
the north. The former has the sulphur 
wells, which give the place its distinc- 
tion. Of late yearssaline springs have 
been discovered. Between half-past 
six and eight o’clock every one rises. 
All are instantly on foot, directing 
their steps, some to the original gr old 
well, others to the Montpelier sulphur 
well, which has the merit of being the 
most fetid of the whole. A band en- 
gaged for the season plays in the 
pump-room in the morning, and con- 
certs a la Musard enlighten the pro- 
menade in the evening. 

Dr. Granville likes to enliven his 
science with personal. recollections. 
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At Harrowgate he joined an im- 
promptu ball. “ Come,” said a friend 
and quondam patient, Colonel ——, 
“you must for once unbend ; stiffen 
your cravat, substitute pumps for Wel- 
lingtons, and honour us with your pre- 
sence at the first ball of the season in 
the Royal Promenade Room, of which 
I am the principal steward and M. C. 
protem. It is an improvisé done to 
servea worthy man, the present mana- 
ger of the promenade room, who rents 
it for £300 for.the season, besides 
paying a band from London at £12 
a-week.” The dance was in the Doric 
temple, which shows off to great ad- 
vantage by night. Some of the party 
wore evening dresses; for there had 
been sufficient notice given in the 
evening of this impromptu. Others 
had not thought it worth while to go 
home to dress ; and the ladies appeared 
in morning bonnets, with their part- 
ners en frac. 

The thing is done somewhat more 
splendidly further on in the season, 
when the regular ball is at the Crown 
on every Wednesday evening, and at 
the other principal hotels on other 
days in the week, by agreement, or 
whenever, by some sudden frisk, “ the 
ladies and gentlemen at the Dragon 
present their compliments, and request 
the favour of the company of the la. 
dies and gentlemen at the Crown.” 

Dancing is the principal amuse- 
ment ; the men have the billiard-table 
and the guitar, the ladies have a cir- 
culating library. There is an occa- 
sional concert, and now and then the 
arrival of an itinerant lecturer; but, 
on the whole, we are afraid that this 
place of amusement is intolerably dull. 
Few doctors ever touch physic; but 
Dr Granville is a hero par excellence, 
and he touches, tastes, and smells 
every thing. He tells us that he ap- 
plied, with a serene countenance and 
an empty stomach, to the quaffing of 
a large tumbler of the fetid stream, 
but he had the prudence to take it b 
instalments, and to take it warmed. 
He reprobates the monstrosity of prac- 
tice which obtains among less scien- 
tific water-drinkers. ‘ The whole 
quantity I took at four times,” he 


says, ** I observed other people to drink - 


at twice, and quite cold. This is an 
error which I am sorry to see com- 
mitted at all the English spas.” He 
contends that there are few stomachs 
which can bear, with impunity, pints 
of cold, salt, and sulphurated water. 
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“ The result is, that it mounts into the 
head, and produces a confused, heavy, 
and unpleasant feeling.” We can per- 
fectly believe him, and believe that a 
pint of sea water would be still more 
wholesome, and a pint of ditch water 
not more offensive. 

A new establishment at Harrowgate 
is the Victoria Baths, prettily ar- 
ranged, and a convenient set of tanks 
for parboiling ladies and gentlemen.. 
Steam does every thing in this world. 
The baths are filled by a steam-engine, 


_ the water is heated by a steam-engine ; 


and, for any thing that we can tell, the 
steam-engine has some hand in making 
the salt and sulphur which medicate 
them. This we think the proper ap-« 
plication of the waters, ph the only 
one. To load the stomach with this 
nauseating stuff, would be enough to 
produce all the sickness that it pre- 
tends to cure. It may do very well 
to wash, but, inside, it is eneugh to 
poison. 

There are some noble mansions in 
the neighbourhood of this place, to 
which the proprietors liberally allow 
access. Among these is Harewood 
Park, the sumptuous seat of the Earl 
of Harewood. The ruins of Hare- 
wood Castle, with its two remaining 
square towers mantled with ivy, first 
meet the eye on the approach to the 
modern mansion, and a few hundred 
yards’ distance is the great entrance 
into Harewood Park, through a grand 
Italian arch. The house is magnifi- 
cent, the centre and wings measuring 
about three hundred feet of the Co- 
rinthian order, from the designs of 
Adams. The interior contains every 
thing that can be desired under the 
roof of one of the most opulent of the 
nobility—suites of superb rooms fur- 
nished with every superb thing, pic- 
tures, statues, antiques, and ornaments 
of all kinds. Among the peculiar fea- 
tures, a long and grand gallery, light- 
ed by seven windows, over each of 
which hang festoons of mock curtains 
in carved wood, executed in so mas- 
terly a manner that the sharpest eye 
might be deceived. The grounds im- 
mediately round the house, comprising 
about a hundred and fifty acres, were 
laid out by Brown at an expense of 
£16,000. A lovely lake spreads out 
before the central portico, looking into 
the north, and all is as stately as it is 
beautiful. 

We come now to another spa; Scar- 
borough. The Doctor is enchanted 
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with Searborough. “ Who,” he cries, 
« but must be enchanted, who has so- 
journed a single day at this queen of 
English sea-bathing places in the early 
days. of a bright autumn!” Searbo- 
rough was a surprise to him; he was 
not prepared to find a Bay of Naples 
in the north-east coast of England ; 
por so picturesque a place perched on 
lofty cliffs, reminding him of the ro- 
mantic views in Adriatic and Grecian 
seas. Scarborough, a hundred years 
ago, was the Brighton of its day ; the 
fashionable world were then as thick 
there as berries on hedges. Those 
times, however, are changed; but 
eating seems the order of the day. 
The Doctor found on the breakfast- 
table at his hotel, besides the ordinary 
apparatus of breakfast, eold beef, rais- 
ed pies, shrimps, and fish potted and 
dressed in different ways, as a beginning 
of the day ; and of meals of this order, 
four are given before eight o’clock at 
night—a process which we should 
conceive not merely certain of de- 
stroying any good effect from the wa- 
ter, but perfectly likely to leave the 
guest in the churchyard, if apoplexy 
is a friend to the sexton. The Doctor 
treprobates this practice, in very vin- 
dictive terms. ‘‘ The mingling toge- 
ther,” says he, “ of tea and coffee, 
eggs and ham, mustard and cream, 
chicken and veal, the two half-pint 
tumblers of the stinking water at the 
Montpelier at Harrowgate, or indeed 
of any mineral water, whether here, 
there, or elsewhere, is a practice I 
have witnessed at all these places. 
How, then, is mineral water to pro- 
duce its salutary effect?” One of the 
lions of the neighbourhood is Flambo- 
rough Head. Its cliffs are five hun- 
dred feet high, and resembling these 
of Dover ; but the cliffs here have the 
advantage, during the spring and sum- 
mer months, of teeming with birds of 
every species and plumage. 

For a long succession of years the 
mineral waters enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion in England. Scarborough has 
the usual resources for that easy idle- 
ness which hates ennui, yet will do 
nothing to oceupy itself—the natural 
habit of a watering-place. It has 

menade-rooms, museums, circula- 
ting libraries, &c. ; but the sands are 
the best resource afterall. They ex- 
tend for miles along the coast, as 
smooth as the floor of a drawing~ 
room, and form an admirable prome- 
nade. Fronting the sea, are buildings 
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called marine-houses, for the accom. 
modation of strangers. On the sum- 
mit of a slope of a hundred and fifty 
feet, stand “* rows of handsome houses, 
—at the foot, are rows. of bathing- 
machines,—beyond them, the brig 
and smooth sands— beyond all, the 
clear blue sea. Bathing here is peeu- 
liarly delightful ; the almost insensible 
descent inte deeper water, with the 
softest bed imaginable for the feet to 
tread upon, and the peculiar transpa< 
reney and purity of the returning tide 
upon these open'bays, makes bathing 
quite a luxury.” The Doctor does 
not seem so much alarmed at sea-ba- 
thing as some of his profession are. 
He deelares it to be, when judiciously 
employed, one of the most powerful 
means a medieal man can adopt for 
the restoration of his patients—he 
adds, *“* next to the use of mineral 
waters.” We think the addition wholly 
unnecessary. Scarborough, however, 
has other merits ; it is famous for fish, 
and the fish are cheap. A turbot, 
which delighted him, cost only five 
shillings; a fair-sized- eod-fish is a 
shilling, a pair of soles the same, and 
three haddocks for sixpence ; but there 
is no good without its drawback. If 
fish is eheap, lodgings are dear. A 
tolerable house is ten guineas a-week, 
and some as high as thirteen guineas 
in the season, which, however, is only 
three months. But Scarborough is 
dull. In the early part of the season 
there are no fashionables to associate 
with, and when they come at last they 
will seareely associate with each other. 
There is no dancing, and no sociabili- 
ty. The Doctor says, it made his heart 
ache at the theatre to see a pretty 
actress, a London favourite, play for 
her own benefit to an audience con- 
sisting of nineteen specs actus dare- 
say the fair actress ectly s - 
thized with him. coded, with all its 
pomp, seems to be the least aristecra- 
tie spot of England. It is in the coun- 
try that the pride of the landed inte- 
rest flourishes in all its glorious ab- 
The individual who is no- 
thing in London streets, an honest 
encumbrance at the club-houses, and 
voted a bore in every other society, 
swells into importance as he pera 
the turf of the country—on his own 
grounds is paramount of course, is in 
authority in the parish vestry, is some- 
bedy among the magistrates, and at 
watering-places performs the exelu- 
sive. All this is very silly and very. 
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selfish ; but it is one of the thousand 
examples that may be rich 
without being social, and be even fa- 
shionable without being well-bred. 
Above all other affectations, the affec- 
tation of high life is ps0 rag maar 
and the second or third rate dignity 
of a blockhead, who would be nothing 
among men of real rank or real aecom- 

lishment, is not simply foolish, but 
Sgualag. One of the best effects of 
London life is, that it utterly diseoun- 
‘ tenances this folly, and that there is 
no absurdity of the human heart which 
finds in the general manners of its so- 
ciety a more general chastisement 
than pride. 

From Scarborough, a beautiful coun- 
try spreads to the west. The drive to 
Kirby- Moorside is through a succes- 
sion of rich and highly -cultivated 
landseapes. The road undulates over 
hill and dale—the signs of social life 
are every where—the villages are neat 
—the houses ‘built of stone, and gene- 
rally tiled—the rose and honeysuckle, 
always evidences of comfort and taste 
in the inhabitants, climb round the 
cottage casements, and the population 
are numerous, thriving, and healthful. 
On this road lies the Kirkdale quarry, 
on which Dr Buckland wrote his 
strange and rambling book, the “ Re- 
liquie Diluviane,” being an attempt 
to prove the fact of the Universal De- 
luge, from what the Doctor pronoun- 
ced to be the fact of all the hyenas of 
Yorkshire having agreed to take com- 
mon refuge in this eave—an ill-judged 
measure, as it appeared—for the Flood 
was.not to be eluded in this way; it 
accordingly followed them, drowned 
them en masse, and left their bones to 
tell the tale. 

* Get on the erupper of a good 
stout hypothesis,” says Sterne, “ and 

ou may ride round the world.” The 
Doctor's hypothesis might have car- 
ried him to the moon. He has since, 
however, had the wisdom to slip off, 
without making much noise about it, 
and the hyenas of Kirkdale have lost 
their best friend—Reguiescant. The- 
cavern of this portentous theory is a. 
dismal hole; so dismal, indeed, as to 
give Dr Granville a poetic bit, and 
stimulate the Muse within him to de- 
scribing its horrors in this style: —“ As 
if the terrified beasts of a former 
world, in quest of shelter from the 
one universal devastating flood which 
threatened their existence, had by in- 
stinct purposely selected a spot too 
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-frightfal to entice any perseenting 
enemy of their race to follow them.” 

This is rather loftily told; but, as 
the Flood was the enemy from which 

fled, they would have showed 
their sense in choosing some spot 
which would have frightened the 
Flood. The theory, like Dr Buek- 
land’s, thus practieally fails; but it 
exhibits at least knowledge of 
facts, and much superior plausibility 
of invention. 

We regret to say that no more 
theories ean have birth in the Kirke 
dale cavern. Like the placard over 
the grave of the Abbé Paris, it is fors 
bidden 


5 
De faire miracles en ce lieu.” 


The quarrymen have got into the 
sacred precinets. Geology, modest 
maid, has been forced to fly before the 
rudeness of the spade and the pickaxe; 
the antediluvian relics have been dug 
up, carted away, turned into bone- 
dust, and are now swelling the inere- 
ment of turnips and carrots on the 
fair fields of Yorkshire. Our Reguies- 
cant has gone for nothing already ; and 
the Doctor's only hope of fame is to be 
found in blowing his own trumpet in 
front of the Travelling Association. 
Dr Granville is certainly an obser- 
vant and amusing traveller, and, teeh- 
nical as his professed subject is; he 
has contrived to make his book inte- 
resting to those who would not take 
the trouble of knowing whether one 
spa is more foul and fetid than an- 
other. He gives little passing teuches 
of every thing, and, among the rest, 
of the agriculture for which Yorkshire 
has lately become so famous. In 
speaking of great tracts of moorland, 
reclaimed by some of the intelligent 
landholders by the simple process of 
burning off the surface of the heath, 
he gives the benefit of his experience 
in deciding a question which has been 
often mooted, and whieh has perplex- 
ed many a proprietor. It is, whether 
it would be more profitable to reclaim 
waste lands for the plough, or te plant 
them? He decides unhesitatingly for 
the former. 
“Tam sowing my son Edward's 
childrens’ fortunes,"’ observed to me 
many years ago an M.P., to whose 
seat I was summoned on occasion of 


that son’s (then a mere child) illness. 
He was then engaged in planting 
nearly half-a-million of trees upon 
some hillocky and sandy tracts of 
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waste land, which, in my opinion, re- 
quired nothing but a proper supply of 
manure from the neighbouring town 
to turn into most excellent corn land. 
Edward grew up, and his children 
have since come into the world, and a 
large proportion of the trees, their 
intended fortune, have been growing 
up at the same time. But the children 
are growing faster than the trees, and 
the square feet of timber in the latter 
are not yet such as to realize the ex- 

cted fortune. Now, had my friend, 
instead of his own Pweg era adopt- 
ed the scheme of the Yorkshire im- 
prover, the vast tract of land which 
he has condemned to nearly half-a- 
century of unprofitable returns, would 
have yielded not only an ample for- 
tune to Edward’s children, but also to 
their father and grandfather. 

We regard this as sound agricultu- 
ral doctrine. Except in ornamental 
grounds, trees should never be plant- 
ed where any thing else will grow. 
Let them shelter the gentleman’s 
mansion, give shade to his garden, or 
flourish in clumps on his demesne ; 
let them sheet the side of hills where 
the plough cannot pass ; but let them 
not cover any spot where the plough 
can. Their original expense, their 
constant fencing, their almost total 
prohibition of returns from the ground 
for the first fifty years, and the slow- 
ness of their growth to maturity, ren- 
der this beautiful produce the most 
unprofitable that can be raised from 
profitable land. There is room enough 
for them, besides. 

. But the Doctor occasionally vio- 
lates that wholesome proverb, which, 
though originally applied to cobblers, 
may be applied to half the professions 
in existence. The Doctor attempts 
a subject of which he knows nothing, 
and follows a guide who knows as lit- 
tle as himself, when he harangues on 
national education. Like the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, he is a prodi- 
gious admirer of the Prussian style of 
education—asystemwhich drivesevery 
body to school by a kind of conscrip~ 
tion, teaches the rising generation by 
drill, makes the fathers and mothers 
accountable for the grammatical ad- 
vances of their children, and compels 
every body, the low as well as the 
high, to learn classics and mathema- 
tics, the art of machinery, and the 
Copernican system. Notwithstanding 
the ardour of the Marquis and the 
Doctor on this promising subject, we 
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cannot help doubting its practical 
value. This system has now been 
going on for a succession of years in 
Prussia. May we not fairly judge 
of the tree by its fruits? What has 
Prussia produced in the last quarter 
of a century? The question is not 
merely, has it produced any one man 
of real eminence with all this for- 
cing, any one great orator, or philo- 
sopher, or poet, or naturalist, or ma- 
thematician? but, has it raised any 
peasant genius into eminence? for the 
old education was confessedly ade- 
quate to produce able men in the 
higher ranks of the population. But, 
as if for the express purpose of turn- 
ing the theorists to ridicule, Prussia 
has been signally deficient in all re- 
markable iaamaiee of intellectual dis- 
tinction during that period. The 
government machinery has been in 
full work all the time, grinding the 
popular material, as the new bone- 
mill grinds the “‘ osseous structure” 
of man into manure; the drill has 
been “ ranking and filing” the whole 
generation in this parade-march of 
mind ; the drum has summoned them 
to school ; and the rattan of the ser- 
geant has reminded them of the dig- 
nity of human nature. But we look 
in vain for the brilliant results. We 
fully admit that results must have 
been ; that many a ploughman now 
knows the difference between the 
Greek alphabet and the German text ; 
that many a tinker can talk of oxy- 
gen, and knows accurately that zinc 
is not silver; and that many a vil- 
lage tailor could give the trigonome- 
trical elevation of the village steeple. 
But we are still to discover whether 
all this knowledge is really worth all 
the trouble ; whether it is not a mere 
waste of the expense which it takes 
to stamp it on the hard heads of the 
multitude. We say nothing of the 
bustle, because, in all probability, the 
bustle is among the grand objects of 
the whole affair. Now, we must not 
be set down among the advocates for 
popular ignorance for all this. Quite 
the contrary. We think that every 
individual ought to cultivate that 
higher portion of our nature, the in- 
tellect, as much as he can. But we 
object to the mischief of injudicious 
teaching ; as lavish of the public 
money, wholly ineffective for the gen- 
eral intellectual progress, and di- 
rectly tending to fill the — 
mind with vanity, inflation, and worse 


















than ignorance. Let the peasantry 
dream what they will of books; they 
must eat, and to eat they must la- 
bour. But what time for. study has 
any man, after being at the plough- 
tail, or the spade, or even at the 
loom, for twelve hours a-day? Or 
what actual advance can be made in 
science, or literature of any kind, 
without a degree of effort which it 
is absolutely Utopian to expect in the 
crowd of mankind? But the modern 
tree of knowledge, grasped at by 
those incautious hands, may, like the 
old, engender pride, insolence, and 
insubordination, How much are our 
modern Chartists the better for all the 
lectures, mechanics’ institutes, ramb- 
ling harangues, and pamphlets on po- 
litical economy, which have been let 
loose over the land during the last 
twenty years? Have they filled the 
population with any kind of know- 
ledge but the knowledge of conspi- 
tacy? Or has the secret of this been 
in philanthropy or in ambition— 
the work of patriotism or the love of 
power ; the desire to form an enlight- 
ened people, or to discipline a vast, 
violent, and furious faction? Even 
in England, as in Prussia, it would 
seem that a direct prohibition of the 
growth of any remarkable intellect 
was inflicted during the period, for the 
actual purpose of exposing the utter 
hollowness of the hypocrisy, and the 
shallowness of the speculation. Be- 
fore the time of all this clamorous 
conspiracy, the humblest orders made 
noble contributions to the general 
renown of the British mind. We 
had Watts, Brindley, Boughton, 
Arkwright, Herschel, and others, 
each of them distinguished by giving 


a separate and powerful influence to. 


the public progress, each of them ex- 
hibiting that originality which is the 
first constituent of genius, and each 
of them opening a track, in which 
the science and civilization of the age 
felt instantly that it had discovered a 
new province of mental empire. But 
what genius of this order, or of any, 
has been produced by the whole ham- 
mering and screwing, the whole 
smoke and fire, of that Babylonian 
forge which the whole tribe of philo- 
sophists have been kindling and 
blowing, with all their revolutionary 
bellows, during the last quarter of a 


century ? 





The topic is endless; but we must 
stop: For true learning we have the 
highest admiration ; for the services 
of true science, the readiest acknow- 
ledgment; for true patriotism, the 
most unequivocal gratitude. But no 
language can be too contemptuous. 
for our disgust and disdain of the 
arts, not the less atrocious. because 
they are ineffectual, which the whole 
tribe of the modern school of poli- 
tics and philosophy hourly bring into 
play on the popular mind. We do 
not upbraid those conspirators with 
their actually banishing all mention 
of religion from their educational 
schemes. Like Satan, they know 
that a divided house cannot stand; 
and they will not be instrumental to 
their own defeat. But those who 
know that religion is the great pre- 
servative principle of society, may 
best discover the nature of those os- 
tentatious innovators, by seeing the 
affected indifference and real alarm 
with which the mention of religion 
is received by those empirical en- 
lighteners of the 19th century. 

The volume then proceeds, at an 
easy and a pleasant pace, through 
the great coal country of the north— 
a country of natural wealth and won- 
ders, of which half the wealth, too, is 
owing to the modern discovery that 
steam even gives winged speed to 
coals as well as to communication. 
The country th the neighbourhood of 
Durham is one vast field of coal, the 
product of which, in 1837, had been 
805,668 tons from nine collieries 
alone, paying to the owners, on ship- 
ping them, £426,332. Yet for which 
the London consumers are compelled 
to pay a million of pounds sterling 
There, at least, is room for a reform ; 
and we wish that some bustling inno- 
vator would save our pockets from 
being picked on this monstrous scale. 
It would be much better employment 
for Mr Grote, than his annual speech 
on the Ballot. We recommend Dr 
Bowring to bestow a few of his bul- 
letins on the subject ; and would al- 
most forgive Lord John some of his. 

olitical peevishness, if he would turn 
it to effecting a radical cure of an 
abuse, more pernicious and more de- 
serving of punishment than nine- 
tenths of those in the statute-book. 
The Doctor promises another volume. 
We hope a speedy one. 











IDA AND ERMENGARD. 


Wira goodly cheer, and vintage rare, 
The board of Dais was drest ; 
Alone they sat, the lady fair 
And that benighted guest. 


His bearing, frank and bold, appear’d 
Ali form to cast aside ; 

Her new-told name the lady heard, 
‘And scareely seem’d to chide. 


* Ida, thy sadness is a s 
That stirs my inmost heart ; 
Some fearful secret here doth dwell 
That passeth common art. 


* Thy queen-like courtesy is paid 

‘ With melancholy grace, 

And fear and woe have cast a shade 
On that young lovely face. 


* At this thy board, when none arenigh, 
Thou speak’st below thy breath ; 

‘Thine eye still dwells on vacancy, : 
As on some sight of death. 


“* Though I have known thee scarce an 
hour, 
Love counts not time or space, 
Fly with me; mine are wealth and 
power, 
And an unblemish’d race.” 


Young Ida shudder’d, look’d around, 
“‘ We are not here alone,” 

She said, and her sweet voice’s sound 
Died to a stifled moan. 


« Though innocent in deed and thought 
I bear a blighted name, 
(Thus far the wizard lord hath taught,) 
A heritage of shame. 


“ My mother! in my infant days, 
So sweet and kind of mood, 

Woe’s me! I cannot speak her praise 
As a loved daughter should : 


“* Ere dawn'd my life—woe worth the 
star 
That ruled my wayward|fate— 
‘ She fled, and left Count Waldemar 
To nurse his vengeful hafe. 


«* The wrongs that furrow’d his dark 
: cheek, ‘ 
Taught him the deeds of hell, 
* In dwellings of the dead to seek 
Vigil and demon spell. 


* Revenge was rife; these walls but ill 
His sorceries withstood ; 


Blood flow’d, but his reve: 
Was sated not with blood. 


ul will - 


“ All perish’d ; I am helpless here, 
The only living soul, 

The tenants of the charnel drear 
Obey his fell control. 


s* Mark’d ye the warder’s stony eye 
That oped the castle gate ? 

The gaunt and silent ministry 
That spread the board in state ? 


«* Brave hearts and true! in vain they 
fought : 
They spake of yore, and smiled ; 
They serve, but see me, know me not, 
Their own dead master's ehild. 


« When the wild huntsman sweepeth 


near 
With ‘ghostly horn and hound, 
The din that others shrink to hear 
Seems like a social sound. 


“Yet more!” His eye pursued herown 
To where, behind his seat, 

An armed form stood still as stone, 
In plate and mail complete. 


It was the same which he had eyed 
At first with little heed, 

As empty harness, set aside 
To wait the wearer’s need, 


«* A spell constraineth him within 
To cumber upper earth ; 

Oh, had he perish'd shriv’n from sin, 
Or never giv’n me birth ! 


* His being, how in death sustain’d, 
Thou would’st not bear the tale— 

The fatal eve is now at hand,” 
—Her damask cheek turn’d pale. 


Sir Ermengard sprang from the board, 
His brow with wrath flush’d high ; 


s¢ Come man, come fiend! this trenchant | 


sword, 


Shall match foul gramarye. 


“¢ Oft was it proved in Palestine 
Through siege and battle bold, 
And smote the wizard Maugretyn, 

In his-own desert hold. 


“ “— hand shall break the spell, my 
air ” 
—He strode her own to grasp ; 
The lady shrunk, and shriek’d * For- 
bear ! 
Thou'dst better touch an asp.” 
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“ — 1a deep voice answer’d, 
e 


The echoes of a storm, 
An iron arm was raised to strike ; 
—It was the mailed Form, . 


A blue and momentary gleam 
Through the barr’d visor shone, 

The clanging arm dropt—all did seem 
Again as still as stone. 


‘ Oh, if thou lovest me as thou say’st, 
Rash Ermengard, away ! 

Better bear all than see thee waste 
A struggling, living prey. 


‘‘ Few men his mortal strength with- 
stood 
Before that fatal hour, 
And now his strange unhallow’d food 
Bestows unearthly power.’ 


** Others, as madly brave as thou, 
This vain emprize have tried, 

I wept their fate, but none till now—” 
A sigh the pause supplied. 


** Know, too, that from this weird do- 
main 
To lead me none may dare, 


" Pioheedaaia 


But one whom sainted vows constrain 
To penitence and prayer. 


* Oh! could such holy man arrive, 
To break my nameless doom, 
Then mightsome friendly cloister give 
. A shelter and atomb.” 


This time to-morrow night |—he saw 
Her horror-stricken look— 

** Deem'st thou such develries to awe, 
By candle, bell, and book ? 


** The good Red Cross is bound upon 
My shoulder and my breast, 

And relics from Mount Lebanon, 
Within my hauberk rest, 


«¢ This sword hath shiyer’d mail and 
plate 
- Stronger than that I see ; 
Vampyre, or fiend, he proves its weight 
For love and loyaltie !”’ 


* a e * 

A blue flame, ghastlier than before, 
Flash'd from the visor'’d face ; 
The iron Form strode on the floor, 
And raised a ponderous mace. 

* + ~ 


‘ 





THE SUIT OF THE MINSTREL. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


Waar a dream of delight! while young Victor was wooing 
Proud Constanee, sole heiress of Bernard of Bon»— 

In that tenderest of times, when the vintage is viewing 
Its deep shadow’s glow, where the Rhine rushes on. 


Superb as a cloud in the sunset, that maiden 
ith her eyes of broad blackness and luniinous cheek— 
Heard the tale, low and sweet, like a breeze odour-laden, 
That fever'd the frail lip of Victor to speak. 


Fond haunter of moon-brighten’d hills !—the sweet merit 
Of his country’s wild Magi—the minstrels of old— 
Had fill’d with an early enchantment his spirit, 
Till it master’d the Art they melodiously told. 


Long unheard in his heart lay the gift unawaking, 

Till Constance rose suddenly bright on his way ; 
Then the songs of his soul sounded out, like the shaking 
Of those chords that salute, in the Desert, the day. 

And the lone poet’s praise, to that lady so peerless, 
Grew essential as dew to the lily’s hot life— 

And she won him to mix with the festive and fearless 
In the joust or the revel’s magnificent strife. 


The enthusiast — ; and far from the mountains 


Whose blue s 


adows’ softness grew up in his soul, 


He came—’mid the crowd thronging luxury’s fountains, 
The wealth of his wasted existence to roll. 












he Suit ofthe Minstrel, = 
Of the gallants her steps’ fairy music attending, - 
Was Victor for ever in fervency first ; 
With his harp’s inspiration immortally blending 
The visions his daring idolatry nurst. 


And her triumph to Constance fresh glory was: bringing, 
From her eyes more victoriously darted the day, 

As Time, through her life’s cloudless atmosphere winging, 
At her feet saw that youth, with his lyre and his lay. 


She would linger—would listen—her full heart’s expressions 
To that slave in one glance’s dark volley convey’d ; 

And she loved him to sing of the lofty concessions 
That high-born maidens to minstrels have made. 


Yet, guarded in guile, from her lips ruby-burning, 
The one word so watch’d for by love never fell: 

Poor Minstrel, no passion thy passion returning, 
Shall ever the clouds closing o’er thee dispel! 


(Oh ! .as bud in the blight be the lip of the woman, 
Who, to wing the dull moments in indolence past, 
Can foster with flattery cold and inhuman 
Some heart’s noble hopes but to break it at last !) 
’T was when Victor was loudest, by lance and lute vaunting 
His mistress unmatch’d from the Rhine to the Rhone— 
While his lode-star of life was her aspect enchanting— 
That she wedded her kinsman, Count Hugh of Cologne. 








Fly now to the haunts of thy boyhood—thou dreamer! 
This truth like the hunter’s keen shaft in thy brain— 

That trampled and mock’d by one idolized schemer, 
Thou, at least, hast no fierier hell-cup to drain ! 


His darkness came down with no softening gradation, 
On the noon of his life it was instantly night— 

’T was the thunderbolt killing with swift desolation, 
In its greenness and glory, the pine of the height. 


Yet think not that Constance triumphantly wended 
In bliss as in beauty her heartless career— 

The voice of that wrong’d uncomplaining One, blended 
With the breeze, was at midnight a curse to her ear. 





When proudly before her the banquet was blazing, 
And nobles pledged high to her beauty—her eyes 
Ever saw, as through clouds, by a lonely hearth gazing, 
A pale wither'd man, like a spectre, to rise. 


In Cologne’s banner’d aisles, Countess Constance is sleeping, 
And leagues far away, by a blue river's side, 

Over Victor’s green turf silent Evening is weeping— 

May their.souls, at the Judgment, not sever as wide! 
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Ir, reader, you look out of a win- 
dow into any crowded street of any 
large city, you will be surprised to 
observe how very few of those whom 
you see actually engaged in the bust- 
ling scenes of life, could have been 
more than children (eight or nine 
years old at most) in the memorable 
year of 1812. Not every twelfth man, 
you say to yourself, could have been 
consciously abreast of this great ro- 
mance—the greatest by far since the 
Crusades, as they again since Ilium 
with its * Iliad of woes.” Conse- 
quently, to the large majority, any 
narrative or picture of that year is as 
good as MS., or as any newly-disco- 
vered record of any forgotten event. 
The following sketch of this grand 
era, woven together from scattered 
passages of Arndt, in his Erinnerun- 
gen, (Leipz. 1840,) seems to have the 
merit of spirited delineation ; and it 
certainly has that of resting on a di- 
rect personal experience :— 

In the autumn of 1803 I went to 
Sweden, and, after a year’s absence, I 
returned to Pomerania. Stormy and 
- full of rumours was the. condition of 
Germany, both north and south. Next 
came 1805, with the tragic catastrophe 
of Austria ; and then the more dread- 
ful 1806, which witnessed the prostra- 
tion of Prussia. Then it was that my 
** geist der zeit’’ (spirit of the time) 
came abroad in its first part. That 
summer of 1806 I passed in Stralsund ; 
more pointedly, I may say, Jay in 
Stralsund; for in a duel with a Swe- 
dish officer, who bore the classical 
name of Gyllensvaerd, (xevedwe, or 
golden-sword,) I received a bullet in 
the body, and lay two months stretch- 
ed upon a bed. The occasion was 
this:—We had been sitting in a 
public garden with a large party of 
friends, our hearts expanded with 
wine, and our conversation exceed- 
ingly animated. The Swede dropped 
an ugly expression, which I could not 
digest, in reference to the German 
people ; and what made it more of- 
fensive was, that at the very moment 
I had been freely praising his coun- 
trymen upon my recent experience. 
My praises he adopted complacently 
enough as a mere debt to the notori- 
ous truth, such as claimed no acknow- 
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ledgment at all from any Swede; and 
he requited them by an insult. We 
exchanged shots at fifteen paces apart, 
about a mile and a-half-from Stral- 
sund, on the sea-shore. At the mo- 
ment when the bullet took effect, I 
sank down in a sort of fainting-fit, 
and fancied that I carried death in my 
body. The time was about six in the 
evening, a most lovely sunset approach- 
ing, and I saluted, as with farewell 
eyes, the verdant shores of my beauti- 
ful native island,(Rugen.) This, how- 
ever, was but a momentary shock. 
I was soon able to stand up, and to 
walk with my seconds into the town, 
where, afier being duly probed, hack- 
ed, and bandaged secundum artem, 1 
lay stretched on a bed for the next 
eight weeks. 

Every man in Germany by this 
time knew me to be a burning hater 
of the French, and no admirer of the 
now deified Napoleon. In those days 
I suffered from these causes a real 
martyrdom of feeling ; and oftentimes, 
from mere frenzy of political excine- 
ment, between insolent Frenchmen 
and too submissive Germans, my feet 
burned as if placed on red-hot plates 
ofiron. In the spring of 1809, when 
the news came that the poor King of 
Sweden must fal® from the throne, 
these feelings grew stronger—and in- 
supportable when the great Austrian 
campaigns commenced upon the Da- 
nube, together with the tumultuous 
risings amongst the Tyrolean Alps. 
One morning my ftiend General 
Schweim came to me, and repeated 
the reports that Schill had moved with: 
10,000 men upon Stralsund, where he- 
waited only for English shipping te 
carry: him off to Sweden. But,” 
said the general, “ I believe no sylla- 
ble of this—10,000 men are not so 
easily shaken out of people’s sleeves.” 
Next day I met him in a public pro- 
menade. ‘ It is but too true,” said 
he. ‘ Poor Schill and his gallant di- 
vision are all massacred, for a massacre 
it was—a mere cowardly murder and 
butchery on the part of the Danes and 
Dutch, in so basely binding themselves 
to French malignity. And now I sup- 
pose every thing wil! lie prostrate at 
the feet of this Satanas.” 

Henceforwards, through private in- 
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thouch my ultimate destination was long succession of oven areas. and in 
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terest with faithful friends amongst 
diplomatists, I had always double sets 
of passports—one set for Germany, in 
southern directions ; the other set for 
England. In Sweden I took leave of 
my friends, as if bound to England ; 
for French spies, and the aceursed 
spirit of espionnage, prevailed every 
where. Even Sweden was polluted ; 
and oftentimes the Society of Friends 
even was not without danger. Vile 
result from the tyranny of evil men, 
and from that slavery which, once 
striking root in a centre like Paris, 
ever after seeks to wipe away its own 
shame by confounding other nations 
in a vortex, still spreading, of similar 
humiliation ! 

Happy; however, in such times is 
he whose habits are simple and inde- 
pendent! I needed no post-horses, 
attracted no notice, courted no suspi- 
cion. In the night, through mist and 
darkness, a stout foot-traveller, living 
upon peasants’ fare, and conversing 
every where with the simple, loyal- 
hearted ploughman, carter, hedger, 
ditcher, in whom I met uniformly with 
a spirit of honest hatred to the French, 
cordially corresponding to my own; 
so, and in such habits of society, did 
Iereep up and down Germany for 
years, passing quietly through thou- 
sands of sleeping villages, and caring 
not for what circuit I made, if it car- 
ried me wide of cities, police-oflices, 
French guard-houses, and, above all, 
French spies or odious ensnarers. 

In the great year 1812, I was sent 
on a political mission, at the Russian 
expense, through Bohemia, to certain 
places on the Austrian frontiers. My 
despatches, addressed to the ci- devant 
Russian minister, Von Stein, an object 
of bitter persecution to Napoleon, now 
a cabinet minister of the Czar’s, were 
dangerous in excess. To evade inter- 
ception, I was obliged to assume a 
footman’s livery, and to travel with a 
greasy citizen of Vienna as his menial. 
Vienna people, it is well-known, can- 
not move ten miles without eating. 
This man, aware of my situation, abu- 
sed his power over me; in luxurious 
eating, and in Hungarian wines, at 
every stage he made the Czar’s golden 
ducts fly like-forest leaves in autumn. 
When’we came near to Brody, a Se- 
nish town, and close upon the Russian 
frontier, I threw off my masquerade 
dress of footman, and came forth as 
gay as a butterfly for a new mode of 
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existence. My heart palpitated as I 
saw the flickering little flags of six 
mounted Cossacks at the toll-bar be- 
fore Radziwiloff. ‘ Give me half a 
dozen ducats,” said my hitherto mas- 
ter, “ and let me run on before. I 
know these fellows, and here one must 
buy a passage.” But now I had my 
revenge—lI was no longer in his power 
—and, looking at him with an air of 
defiance, I called out * Adieu!” dis- 
played my grand.looking pass to the 
lancers, who bowed respectfully at the 
sight, and conducted me to the inspec- 
tor of the frontier customs. This man 
was a Courlander, hospitable to ex- 
cess, and, as it soon came out, had 
been the bosom friend of my brother 
in earlier life. He introduced me to 
his wife, a native of Poland, insisted 
on my taking up quarters in his house, 
where I met with accomplished wo- 
men speaking both French and Ger- 
man, and finally arranged a plan for 
my journey to Moscow. Some bag- 
gage of the Russian embassy return- 
ing to Russia from Vienna, and three 
Russian diplomatic attachés, were ex- 
pected in a day or two; at any rate I 
was to be provided with an escort, a 
Russian yager, to facilitate my tran- 
sit; but this accident for connecting 
myself with good society, and stronger 
protection amongst the stormy scenes 
that might be looked for on the great 
military road of the armies, was not 
to be neglected. 

Two mornings after arrived this 
caravan from Vienna. Out of two 
splendid carriages, laden apparently 
with effects belonging to the Russian 
embassy, stepped three gentlemen and 
a number of servants. The leader of 
the party was a little, good-humour- 
ed, talkative, and very agile man— 
the Count Ramsay of Balmaine. He 
was a secretary of legation, originally 
of Scotch extraction, and had been 
educated by Jesuits in Mohilew. The 
second was an empty-headed French- 
man, le Marquis de Favars, a worn- 
out roué; and the last, a captain in 
the Russian navy, a Grecian by birth, 
a man of great beauty, but wearing 
the most revolting expression of flesh- 
ly sensuality. 

With these for my travelling com- 
panions, I went as far as Smolensko, 
after which our roads parted, they, as 
attachés at this moment to the Rus- 
sian diplomacy, pursuing the route to 
St Petersburg —I to Moscow; for 
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though my ultimate destination was 
also St Petersburg, a political affair 
obliged me to go round by the south- 
ern capital. 

Our course lay through Volhynia, 
a superb and rich territory. Here 
dwell what are called the Red Rus- 
sians. They struck me as a graver 
people than the Poles; and still as 
we advanced every thing wore a more 
comfortable aspect—fields, meadows, 
houses—than in Poland proper ; some- 
times, indeed, as respectable as in 
North Germany. In the city of 
Zitomirs, we stumbled by accident on 
a glorious scene of festal pleasure—it 
was a Jewish wedding. I never be- 
held a pageant so full of life, motion, 
and joy. Torrents, absolutely tor- 
rents, of music poured through every 
street. In the centre of the town, 
upon the wide open market-place, 
danced, with hands linked together, 
the most beautiful young men and 
women—the women all pompously 
arrayed in the richest ornaments— 
gold, silver, and pearls, glittering at 
every corner. And be it observed, 
that generally in Poland the Jewish race 
is far handsomer than in Germany ; 
far nobler in features; and wear- 
ing a repose, a self-possession, never 
seen amongst our unresting, feverish, 
sweltering Jew pedlars. This fact, 
for a fact it is, may be traced, per- 
haps, to two causes :—Ist, that in 
Poland the Jews gather into far lar- 
ger: masses, occupying often separate 
towns, and maintaining a national 

‘dignity by countenancing each other ; 
2dly, (which sounds strangely in the 
ears of Western Europe,) vast num- 
bers applying themselves to the serene 
and salubrious labours of rural eco- 
nomy. 

At length we reached Kiew on the 
Dnieper, once the haughty capital of 
the growing Russian empire, and still 
wearing traces of ancestral splendour. 
It was a lovely summer morning as 
we drew near to this ancient city; and 
we strangers were perfectly petrified 
with its gorgeous appearance. Such 
a labyrinth of gilded towers, cupolas 
of churches and of convents, turrets 
of private mansions, all throwing back 
the golden beams of the morning from 
metallic surfaces, gave to my feelings 
a gleaming vision or foretaste of the 
Orient. It seemed an outpost of Asia. 
Yet, when we.entered the vast circuit 
of its walls, we seemed to read in the 
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long succession of open areas, and in 
the dusky grandeur of its desolation, 
a record every where inscribed—Be- 


- hold a metropolis of vanished ages |! 


The situation, however, on and a- 
mongst the lordly hills of the Dnieper, 
is truly regal. Here we alighted at 
the door of a Jewish palaee—for such 
I may call the splendid hotel—and 
here, again, we saw a Jewish family, 
a mother with a train of daughters, 
all wearing the imperial beauty, once 
so peculiar to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem. 

At length we reached Russia Pro- 
per ; and, compared with the wretched 
Poles, what a marvellous improve- 
ment! Every thing now clean and 
neat—houses better built—villages 
even elegantly arranged—men less 
slovenly in their habits of life, and far 
better dressed. Yet we suffered now 
even more than in Poland from the 
scorching days of this memorable sum- 
mer, and, from one dreadful nuisance 
within doors, worse than Polish in its 
excess. This may seem impossible; 
for in Poland no mortal can secure 
himself against the abomination of 
vermin, ranging through every variety 
and shade. But here, perhaps from 
the heat of the summer, the chambers 
at the post-houses swarmed with fleas 
past all counting; certainly not of 
the huge Italian breed, yet, with all 
their minuteness, quite able to’ drive 
their victims into despair. It was our 
practice daily to stop the carriages in 
the midst of the forests; and-then re- 
tiring, each, into his separate thicket, 
we stripped ourselves in these sylyam 
chambers absolutely naked—suffered 
our clothes to hang wavering in the 
noonday breezes—and thus, with some 
little extra aid from a smart caning 
of our several wardrobes, we managed 
to distribute amongst the Russian 
fauns and wood-nymphs as large a 
portion of our new colonists as we 
could persuade to accept such short 
notice to quit. Hereabouts, by-the- 
by, we came upon villages occupied 
by Roskolniks—an ancient order of 
Russian sectarians ; and amongst 
these people we made a discovery, 
absolutely new to all of us—viz. that 


- any towel or napkin, which we might 


have used in washing, was immedi- 
ately torn to shreds by the women, 
under a persuasion that the article had 
been made, in a religious sense, un~ 
clean, by the touch of heterodox be- 
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lievers. On the other hand, vessels 
from which they could eat with 
spoons, and so as to avoid all actual 
contact with the fingers, were not con- 
sidered as desecrated by our use. 
During these days we had often a 
lively specimen of the posting service 
in Russia, and of the licensed abuses 
in conducting it, through many a re- 
gion of this vast empire. Whenever 
it happened that our attendant yagers 
thought our train of horses not quite 
equal to the pace we maintained, on 
the next occasion of descrying a drove 
of horses quietly grazing near the 
roadside, away they scoured faster 
than a flight of arrows amongst the 
startled animais, and by adroit ma- 
neuvring, in concert withone another, 
soon rode down towards our line of 
equipages such as they had pitched 
upon for likely assistants. And as 
the moralists amongst us, who grum- 
bled at this brigandage, of course 
gave their aid no less zealously than 
the most reprobate promoters of it, 
naturally ft happened that the poor 
ensnared horses found themselves in 
the traces, mounted, and spurred, be- 
fore they had time for comprehending 
the logic of this extra travelling re- 
source. No trade, however, is uni- 
formly prosperous ; and we had fre- 
quent occasions to remark, that the 
men who tended these herds of horses, 
sometimes the horses themselves, 
heard us in the wind, or saw us from 
a distance ; upon which the whole 
mass, men and horses, would traitor- 
ously go tumbling head over heels to 
get out of our track. Yet, on the 
other hand, the service was not one 
of pure suffering; the lads who rode 
were uniformly humane and consi- 
derate ; so that, whenever we drew 
up for a halt, each postilion, before 


_ he though: of himself, would unship 


his sickle, and eut from the nearest 
patriotic farmer, who had been so 
thoughtful as to carry his culture to 
the edge of the road, as much rich 
clover, &c., as it was safe for a run- 
ning horse to eat. 





But now began to swarm and 
thicken about us, even more and 
more, that vast equipage of war, 
stretching to the frontiers of Poland 
from the central depths of Asia, which 
connected itself with the events of this 
ever memorable year. Carriages, by 
thousands in a line, loaded with the’ 
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food of armies; oxen, by tens of 
thousands, moving westwards to the 
general shambles ; tumbrils, artillery, 
officers’ equipages, in never-ending 
succession. Often, for half a day to- 
gether, we were brought to a dead 
halt, from the mere impossibility of 
making way against this heady cur- 
rent of Asia and Europe militant. 
What served to embroil the moving 
masses still more, was the long line of 
prisoners, many political prisoners, 
some already prisoners of war, escort- 
ed by swarms of Cossacks and Hulans, 
who were transferring them to the in- 
land depths of Russia. Then at night, 
what new aspects of this vast moving, 
breathing, fluctuating panorama! If 
the night happened to be cloudy and 
dark, then myriads of watch-fires 
gleamed over the sea-like expanses 
of level ground; soldiers, prisoners, 
herdsmen, waggons, recruits, women, 
officers, commissaries, all dancing, 
singing, or, at times, drinking to- 
gether; here, for miles in succession, 
scattered to a quarter of a mile’s dis- 
tance on each side of the road, you 
would pass whole divisions of the 
army, thirty thousand strong, all in 
their shirt sleeves, roasting, frying, 
broiling, boiling, their main luxurious 
meal, after the fatigues of the day 
were over; further on, if the night 
were starlight or moonlight, you 
would come suddenly upon white 
snowy tents, raising themselves in 
ghostly silence from amongst the 
blooming heaths ; and further still, 
you would pass multitudes who,. ha- 
ving no such luxuries as tents, were 
adopting the far wholesomer plan for 
all weather (but especially for such 
hot summer nights) of bivouacking, 
and might be seen stretched at their 
length by whole pulks and regiments, 
sleeping under the canopy of the 
heavenly host, and scarcely observing 
the ceremonies of sentries or outposts 
in this region of wild sylvan nature— 
as yet so far from the enemy. 

My journal was stolen on my return 
from Russia, so that I cannot fix the 
precise day—but it must have been in 
the first week of August—when we 
reached Smolensko. The sun blazed 
fiercely ; and for six hours, at least, 
we had not accomplished as many 
half leagues in painfully forcing our 
way through the mobs of camp ser- 
vants and ministers of war, which 
blocked up the approaches to this 
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city. We had begun to move at sun- 
rise ; and it was ten a.m. as we drew 
up, throats baked, and hair matted 
with dust, at the hotel of Giampa. All 
our long line of equipage, our out- 
riding yagers, and our eighteen post- 
horses, drew no sort of attention. No 
rush of waiters—no officious master 
or mistress to salute our arrival—we 
might have been so many old women 
in a donkey-cart. There we stood— 
men, horses, carriages—all dripping 
with perspiration ; and most of us not 
at all the cooler, but secretly fuming 
with indignation, at meeting with this 
particularly cool reception. ‘ Hol- 
o! you fellows, you waiters!” we 
began to ejaculate; and certain fluent 
maledictions began to ripen on our 
lips, but still no sign of attention. 
We ran up the steps; and, on -enter- 
ing the hall, we perceived even the 
stairs occupied as seats. A brave 
Saxon officer, one Major Bose, whom 
I afterwards knew at St Petersburg, 
was amongst the party in possession 
of the stairs; and upon hearing us 
call loudly, in German, for wine, 
water, &c., he laughed, and cried out 
—* Patience, gentlemen, there are 
some thousands in the same state as 
yourselves. Every chair in the house 
carries double ; every room has a 
score of outside passengers ; fifteen 
pulks of Cossacks are in possession of 
the cellars; five regiments of light 
horse are quartered in the salons and 
ball-rooms. I have been waiting 
three hours for a cup of water. 
Others"’—but, on hearing this report 
of matters, Count Ramsay of Bal- 
maine sprang off to cater in the town, 
and soon returned with one bottle of 
miserable wine, the worst of what is 
manufactured on the river Don. 
* This cost a ducat,” said he, “ let 
us share it.” Some time afterwards 
we obtained a jug of water ; and that 
was the extent of our refreshments 
through the day at Signor Giampa’s. 
But in the evening there was a great 
movement: the light cavalry trotted 
out from the salons on the ground 
floor ; and many companies of infantry 
debouched from the bedrooms on the 
upper stories. After this we ob- 
tained a hearing: the waiters mus- 
tered in strength; and before night 
we were comfortably seated at a din- 
ner of roast fowls. 

Here, in Smolensko, I met with 
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some dear friends—the Count Chazot, 
and my own stormy-hearted country- 
man from the isle of Rugen, Gusta- 
vus Barnekow. These two men, born 
in regions so wide apart, yet equally 
memorable for their Grecian beauty, 
and their reckless courage on the 
field of battle, I will have occasion to 
speak of again; and of the former, 
alas! in the farewell moments of his 
too fugitive life. Here also I met 
with the noble Leo Lutzow—a man 
so well known to Germany in those 
impassioned times. Count Chazot 
was at this time adjutant-general with 
the brigade of the elder Prince of 
Oldenburg, and he took his meals at 
the table of the Duke Alexander of 
Wurtemburg. Thither he ‘carried 
me daily as an extra guest to dinner ; 
and at night he and I, with some 
septuagint of officers, slept on a vast 
hay-mow, littered down in a huge 
salon. 

Nearly a week I spent in Smolen- 
sko; and I may venture to say, that, 
if I should live three centuries, I could 
have little chance of seeing such an- 
other spectacle as that week offered. 
It was, indeed, but the same spec- 
tacle in substance which I had wit- 
nessed through the last three weeks. 
But this great centre of union, this 
rallying point for the armies gather- 
ing from all the capital routes through 
Russia, naturally made Smolensko, 
for the moment, the very heart and 


focus of the strategic movements, so 


as to intensify the agitation of the 
scene as to degree, though in kind 
the elements were the same. Napo- 
leon was now rapidly moving on the 
same point. It is known that he 
brought across the Niemen 450,000 
fighting men. The Russians, after 
the liberation of the armies towards 
the Turkish frontier, were able to as- 
semble even a greaternumber. The 
camp followers, who gathered like a 
snow: drift, even after the French, 
through Eastern Germany and Po- 
land, but who flocked almost by na- 
tions after the Russians, swelled the 
total amount of human beings during 
the summer and autumn to two mile 
lions at the least, who were gathering 
towards one point, and weaving to 
and fro in each other’s neighbour- 
hood. And perhaps, as regarded the 
Russian side of the drama, at this 
time, and at the city of Smolensko, 
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the condensation of life was greatest, 
and the billowing agitation of the 
general mind was at the highest. 
Continually in this week at Smo- 
lensko, streaming through the streets, 
but to more advantage as approach- 
ing aloug the roads from Moscow or 
St Petersburg, one wouid see the 
pompous array of armies under every 
variety and modification that Europe 
or Asia can furnish, Now came, 
for hours together, the sea-like tread 
of infantry, the main masses of mo- 
dern warfare, the marching regiments 
of the Czar’s armies. Then, after an 
interval of ten minutes, would be 
heard the thunder of cavalry ap- 
proaching ; and immediately began 
tp fly past us, like a hurricane, squad- 
tons after squadrons of those whose 
horses had drunk from the Wolga or 
the'Caspian ; many with Siberian fur 
barretts, wholived near the icy ocean; 
fine races of Tartars from the Ka- 
barda and the Crimea; men from 
three different sides of the Euxine, 
and both sides of the Ural Mountains ; 
stately Cossacks from the Don; Kal- 
mucks, with flat noses, and bodies 
square and wooden legs, and eyes set 
obliquely, precisely as Ammianus 
Marcellinus describes the Huns of 
Attila’s armies fifteen centuries ago ; 
Hulans careering with vast spears ; 
Chinese-looking men from the pas- 
toral Tartars of the great eastern 
steppes ; and ugly Bashkirs, with 
blinking malicious eyes, and armed, 
even in this era of civilization, [hear 
it, Captain Dalgetty $] with bows, and 
sounding arrow-sheafs rattling on 
their backs. But, perhaps, the most 
interesting (certainly the most beau- 
tifal) interlude in this prodigious 
mask of martial life was, whenever 
a squadron of Circassian cavalry 
cantered past ; all of them in glitter- 
ing steel shirts of mail, all carrying 
floating plumes of the most beautiful 
description in their helmets, all su- 
perbly mounted, men and horses 
alike presenting the same tall, grace- 
ful, slender figures and features, con- 
trasting so powerfully with the quad- 
rangular massy bodies and sidelong 
a of the ugly Kalmucks and Bash- 


8. 

But the life—the agitation—the 
assion of the time, as the dire col- 
ision of the mighty armies drew 
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every day nearer—the frenzy of the 
patriotic love and self-dedication with 
which the miscellaneous gathering at 
Smolensko surveyed this Napoleonic 
precipitation. of the West upon the 
East—how shall I attempt to de- 
scribe? Men and women alike, but, 
to say the truth, women, with even 
more depth of devotion, surrendered 
themselves to one heart—one soul— 
of filial devotion, pride, and, one 
might swear, in many instances of 
Saragossa-like martyrdom (if that 
should be required) on behalf of their 
beloved native land. Never till now, 
but not even now so entirely as after - 
Ihad seen St Petersburg, did I un- 
derstand the Russian mind. The 
Russians are a very cheerful, light- 
hearted people; and one is not aware, 
until a personal communication with 
Russians, by residing amongst them, 
has put one in possession of their 
whole character, nor can imagine, the 
iron determination which lies at the 
basis of the Russian will, Europe as 
yet knows little of the Russian na- 
ture. At St Petersburg I saw more 
of it ; but now, at Smolensko, enough 
to lift up a veil on the truth. 

There were living here at this 
time several members of the Russian 
administration — some belonging to 
the Imperial Cabinet, as Count Nes. 
selrode—and some to the Chancery, 
as the Baron Anstedten; all of whom, 
together with such of us as had di- 
plomatic introductions, dined daily at 
the table of the police president. 
Often we sat down as many as two 
hundred to the dinner-table. And 
the scene which followed the dinner, 
was what first revealed to me the im- 
passioned Russian nature. Many of 
the nobility from the adjacent pro- 
vinces were now present in Smolen- 
sko ; many beautiful women of rank 
appeared at these dinners ; and when 
the patriotic toasts were given after 
dinner— never, no never, did 1 witness 
such a scene out of Russia. To un- 
derstand it, the reader must remem- 
ber that nobody—no foreigner, I 
mean—could be supposed present in 
Russia at this time who was by pos- 
sibility any friend, or even lukewarm 
enemy, to the French tyranny. 
Hither, in fact, had fled from the 
whole of central Europe the very 
élite of those who detested that ty- 























ranny ; first, those who could not 
reconcile to their feelings the living 
under French martial law, liable at 
any moment to be ealled on for aid 
to acause which they loathed; se- 
condly, those who had a separate and 

ecial reason for apprehending 
rench persecution, as having for- 
merly, and in some public way, con- 
nected their names with anti-Gallican 
sentiments. To this class I belonged 
myself; and, in general, it had hap- 
pened naturally enough that, at such 
a period, when Russia was entering 
upon her agony and death-struggle, 
no ordinary temper of hatred to 
France could lead any man to unite 
his own fortunes with hers. To be 
found here at all in this hour of dark- 
ness and uncertainty, was a kind of 
certificate as to the extreme nature 
of a man’s opinions. No danger, 
therefore, in kissing a stranger, that 
you might be kissing a traitor. Else, 
and without this explanation, it would 
be doing a grievous injustice to report 
the rapture of those caresses which 
women the most elevated, the most 
untainted in reputation, dignified ma- 
trons, unmarried women the most in- 
nocent and lovely, women even of 
rincely blood, bestowed upon ugly~- 
ooking strangers like myself. Tears 
were often seen on many a most 
charming countenance, as the kettle- 
drums announced the customary toast 
— Blessings on the noble-hearted 
strangers, who have not feared to 
make common cause with Russia at 
such a time ;” and then, as the men 
drank off their glasses, every woman 
turned, with so sweet an air of sister- 
ly love, to the stranger seated next 
to her, flung her arms around his 
neck, and fervently kissed him, but 
with such an expression of perfect 
innocence, that the grossest libertine 
in such moments felt too nobly and 
justly to misinterpret the impassioned 
frankness of the act. It was said at 
the time at Smolensko, that this usage 
was founded on a similar eustom in 
England, where the same innocence 
in the women had prompted, in cer- 
tain situations, the same impassioned 
mark of confidence. This I ‘may 
add, from my own experience, that 
afterwards in St Petersburg, when 
the great events of the war, and its 
glorious tragedies, had made the na- 
tional sensibilities perfectly uncon- 
trollable—in the very noblest man- 
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sions of the land, in the palaces of 
the Orloffs and the Lievens—I have 
witnessed the same tender marks of 
female confidence, the same expres- 
sion of a sisterly recognition towards 
every known participator in Russian 
sentiments, very liberally bestowed 
by the fairest lips, and the nearest to 
imperial lips, on the banks of the 
Neva. 

One day—I turn for the sake of 
variety, and of a larger experience, 
from high regions of saciety to the 
lowest—one day, finding myself per- 
fectly wearied and exhausted by the 
never-ending successions of troops 
streaming onwards to the west, I 
moved round the skirts of the town, 
until I reached a situation so distant 
from the great tumult, that no sound 
could be caught even of trumpets and 
kettle-drums; the roar of baggage- 
waggons died away upon the wind, 
the groaning of heavy artillery op- 
pressed the ear no longer. It was 
noonday—sultry as usual; and that 
peculiar silence, so breathless, solemn, 
and Pan-like, which sometimes belongs 
to the deep noon, whether of day or 
night, disposed even the thoughtless 
man to reverie. I had flung myself 
upon a soft, lawny couch of heathy 
ground: no one moving object was in 
sight; indeed, no living creature what- 
ever, except some peaceful cattle tran- 
quilly reposing under the shade of um- 
brageous trees half a mile distant. 
Solemn forests could be seen skirting 
the backgrounds in one direction ; and 
the eye could dimly penetrate the 
gloomy recesses which their openings 
revealed. The imagination peopled 
these awe-inspiring solitudes with cor- 
responding inhabitants; but to the 
mere bodily eye, all was silent, mo- 
tionless, breathless, as the grave. Such 
being the external scene, it was inevi- 
table that one’s thoughts should revert 
to the tremendous scenes of havoc, 
struggle, and carnal fury, just now in 
the very crisis of opening. Then 
came the antagonist thought present- 
ing the utter stillness, the inaudible 
tread, of that final grave which was. 
so surely stealing onwards to swallow 
up, in one common abyss of darkness, 
the horse and his rider, the master and 
the slave, the mover of this mighty 
uproar, and the poor sutler that dog- 
ged his -heels for bread. Five-and-- 
twenty or thirty years hence, thought 
I, say in the year 1840, what will have 
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become of these innumerable captains, 
marshals, plumed cavaliers so stately 
and exulting? The earth shakes be- 
neath their sounding tread on this day of 
_ August 1812. Butifthe curtain of time 
could draw up on the sad wrecks of 
these brilliant armies as they will exist 
one generation a-head ; if——but just 
at that moment rose a solemn breathing 
of wind from the forests, so sad, so full 
of woe in its sound, half between a sigh 
and a groan, that I was really startled, 
as if mute nature had understood and 
answered my ejaculation. It was a 
sound, beyond all I ever heard, that 
expressed a requiem and a lamenta- 
tion over the pomps and glories of 
man—so noble in his aspirations, so 
full of beauty and power for the mo- 
ment—yet so inevitably lying down, 
after one generation, in dust and 
ashes, that I sank even deeper into 


abstractions gloomy and full of tears. — 


What was it that wakened me? 
You have seen, reader, those pictures 
- ealled ** Dances of Death,” where the 
marrowless and eyelessskeleton, which 
typifies the ‘“‘ meagre shadow,” is re- 
resented as linked in festal dances 
Mhough masked to their eyes) with 
the forms of crowned kings, mailed 
warriors, blooming brides, and rosy 
children? Such, or even more fan- 
tastic, when viewed from the station of 
my immediate thoughts on the vanity 
of vanities that closed up the rear of 
these warlike prospects, was the scene 
. which suddenly rose up from a valley 
en one side, which continued to crown, 
in endless succession, the summit of 
the nearest hill, and thence diffused 
itself like a deluge over the unenclosed 
declivity reaching to the suburbs. 
Rustic waggons by thousands, as if 
for some vast festival of early vinta- 
gers, all decorated with flowers and 
verdant ferns, came on with haste, 
bringing along a whole army of the 
local militia, or armed populace of the 
rural districts, from territories far in- 
land. Militia, strictly speaking, they 
were not; for they had been embodied 
only to meet the immediate purpose 
of harassing the French rear or la- 
teral detachments. They were, there- 
fore, something like our Prussian /and- 
wehr in constitution ; but far different 
were the circumstances attending their 
motions towards the general rendez- 
vous. With the men, oftentimes boys, 
who composed the armament, came 
also their mothers, aunts, sometimes 
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grandmothers, sisters, sweethearts ; in 
short, six armies of-women and girls 
for one of men. Hence the flowers; 
hence the music, floating from every 
portable instrument that the earth has 
ever known; hence-the laughter, the 
shouting, the jubilation;—like some 
fantastic bridal in fairyland, “a sight 
to dream of, not to tell,” and even for 
dreams too like delirium and frenzy. 
Was this wild mockery of care and 
forethought the proper sequel to my 
solemn reveries? I leaped up from 
the ground ; unprofitable sorrow van- 
ished ; and I was soon myself as much 
carried off my feet by the contagion 
of the patriotic rejoicing which accom-~ 
panied their encampment on the hill- 
sides, as the most thoughtless of the 
boys. By the way, I find from a 
memorandum I had mislaid, that this 
scene occurred not at Smolensko, but 
some stages further to the east—either 
at Wiasma or at Gschat. But I men- 
tion it as giving to the reader some 
impression of the ardour with which 
the honest rural population entered 
into the war; how it drew them (as 
previously it had drawn the Tyrolese, 
the Spanish, the Portuguese peasants) 
from their homes and hearths; how 
thoroughly this war of 1812 was the 
war of man and man’s heart, not of 
wily diplomatists—of nations, not of 
courts ; and also to show how in Rus- 
sia, at least, from the gayety of the 
popular temperament, the most dread- 
ful preparations for suffering and dan- 
ger masqueraded in forms of festal 
pleasure that harmonized so well with 
the peculiar glory of the summer. 
From Smolensko, as I have said, 
parting with my previous companions, 
I pursued my way to Moscow in a 
Russian telegga, accompanied official- 
ly by an officer of yagers. Moscow, 
the city of marvels, I saw only for two 
days. How shall I describe the in- 
describable ? How recall the visionary 
impression which this oriental queen 
of cities left upon my mind? Could 
I have known that, in so short a circle 
of weeks, all the glory I beheld would 
be prostrate in ashes, perhaps I should 
have studied the great spectacle with 
more ‘separate attention to the parts; 
as it was, I never woke from my stupor 
of astonishment. ‘I see,” said I to 
myself—* I see, gathered into the cir- 
cuit of a city, the representative pic- 
ture of unhappy Asia; infinite splen- 
dour—infinite wretchedness, side’ by 
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side, and no graduated limbs between 
them. There was the Kremlin, with 
its golden gates—golden towers, tur- 
rets, pinnacles ; there were the church- 
es and convents flashing back intoler- 
able splendour from their domes bur- 
nished into mirrors; and attached to 
them, or connecting them by endless 
lines, there were the squalid abodes of 
misery, of famine, of crime, of de- 
spair—mocked and insulted by the 
wealth which looked down upon them 
from aerial heights.” This description 
applied chiefly to the suburbs; but it 
was true also, at intervals too thickly 
recurring, for the central city. Even 
here, however, what most riveted the 
eye at the time, what drew it off even 
from the strange forms of Asiatic life 
and splendour continually obtruding, 
and carried a sympathetic fever to the 
heart, was—the agitation, the stormy 
character of life in its ordinary 
goings-on, evermore filling the streets 
with tumult from morning to mid- 
night. Oh, the fever of that time! 
Couriers every hour reporting the ad- 
vance of Napoleon ; and that tremen- 
dous battle of Borodino—the most 
murderous in modern history—distant 
now by less than one little month! 
Even he that prophesied the worst, 
saw no such terrific destiny impending 
over this ancient metropolis, as did in 
fact overtake it within one calendar 
month. 

But, without knowing the hour of 
its catastrophe, every man was aware, 
from the momentary situation of the 
Russian armies, and their numerical 
inferiority to the French on any one 
point, that the occupation of the city 
by the enemy was but too probable, 
though certainly not without a despe- 
rate conflict. All people, therefore, 
were retiring who could retire, or to 
whom, as having any property to be 
pillaged, the presence of a hostile army 
could offer any change for the worse. 
Perfect misery was still safe. Yet 
even from that condition of absolute 
hopelessness, gleams of fierce patriot- 
ism—love for a land that to them had 
been a mere stepmother—blazed forth 
continually; and many of the very 
neediest withdrew from the coming 
domination of the insolent invader. 

Me, at all events, it behoved to 
make no delay ; for after any deci- 
sive battle, if it should prove adverse 
in its results to the Russians, as it was 
now pretty evident that the final stand 
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would be made at no great distance 
from Moscow, not only would all the 
horses and means of transport be em- 
bargoed, but it was reasonable to ex- 
pect that Napoleon would push for- 
ward strong bodies of cavalry on the 
St Petersburg road; and the docu- 
ments which I carried about my per- 
son would, in that case, too fully pro- 
claim my country, name, and mission,’ 
to leave me a very hopeful prospect. 
I dispatched my business, therefore, 
as rapidly as possible ; and luckily this 
was made easy to me by the kindness 
of my countryman, General Hess, at 
that time commandant of the Krem- 
lin; so that two days saw me at liberty 
to depart. 

I called on General Hess early in 
the morning, taking along with me 
my escort, the officer of yagers. The 
General had lost nothing of his Ger- 
man frankness or good-nature; he 
gave us a most friendly reception and 
a capital breakfast, whilst he himself 
supervised our passports and made 
other business arrangements. Those 
completed, he ordered his carriage, 
and proposed personally to present us 
to General Count Rostopchin, gover- 
nor of Moscow. 

Thus, without knowing how im- 
mortal a man we were going to see, 
but still feeling some interest in an of- 
ficer to whom so great a jewel of the 
Czar’s empire had been confided, we 
went to wait on the governor. I was 
struck with surprise when I saw him. 
I may say that, in effect, I had seen 
him repeatedly before and since. His 
figure and face bore the very type and 
impress that most peculiarly belong to 
the original and authentic Russian of 
the minor nob/esse, or of that order 
which, in England only, is distin- 
guished by the name of “ gentry.’’. 
Amongst the higher and patrician 
orders of the Russians, this type has 
been a good deal obliterated by inter- 
marriages with foreigners: in the 
middling or inferior aristocracy, not 
rich enough or not disposed to travel, 
it remains in its integrity; viz. a 
middle stature, seldom remarkable for 
height, but the build of body stout 
and square; a broad expanded face, 
with an expression of countenance 
resolute even to defiance ; nose regu- 
lar in its formation, but short; large 
blue eyes ; carriage of the person re- 
markably agile; and address some- . 
what abrupt, at times stiff, but still 
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sincere and good-natured. The full 
result of these elements has a unity 
and a strength of character about it 
which, once seen, can never be forgot- 
ten, and may every where be chal- 
lenged as absolutely Russian. Count 
Rostopchin invited us to dine with 
him; an invitation we were glad to 
aecept. But previously we attended 


him to hear Ze Deum chanted in the . 


St John’s church within the Kremlin, 
for a victory obtained by Wittgen- 
stein over Marshal Oudinot. At the 
governor's dinner-table we found a 
Sere age party assembled ; and we 
ad the same fun—the same raptu- 
rous explosion of public feeling as at 
Smolensko and Wiasma—over our 
too liberal and brimming wine-cups. 
I rejoiced afterwards, and to this day 
I rejoice, that I had this opportunity 
of seeing the man whose name soon 
resounded to the ends of the earth, 
and who was honoured with the ap- 
plause of all men, except only within 
that little imperial circle where natu: ally 
he should have been hon: ured the most. 
From Moscow to St Petersburg 
the road lies by Iwer and Novogorod. 
What a difference between the Rus- 
sian peasantry and the miserable serfs 
of Poland! The houses are every 
where built throughout of wood ; so 
great is the scarcity of stone, so vast 
are the forests. They are also scien- 
tifically arranged in semicircles, so 
laced as to catch the mazimum of 
sunny warmth; but, above all, to ex- 
clude the prevalent north-east winds 
of the winter. What struck me, how- 
ever, even more than their comfort- 
able repair and skilful management, 
was the general practice of ornament- 
ing the outside with carved wooden 
fretwork ; in which they reminded me 
of Helsingland and Dalame in Swe- 
den. In those Swedish provinces, in- 
deed, the peasantry adorn their wag- 
gons, the very harness of their horses, 
their houses, churches—in short, all 
their chattels whatscever—with the 
favourite decoration ; but the clusters 
of roses carved above the windows are 
equally common in this part of Russia. 
Up to Novogorod, in every village 
there was the same display of peasants 
exercising under arms as on the road 
from Smolensko to Moscow; and 


(which may seem strange, but was 
really so) thus far out of Moscow the 
same long files of heartless prisoners— 
many of them Spaniards and Portu- 
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guese, forced intothe French armies— 
— at intervals along the public 
road. 

At length we reached that once 
haughty Novogorod, of which the 
Hanseatic saying was current in the 
middle ages—‘* Who dares to contend 
with God and Grossnaugard?” (7. e. 
Great Novogorod.) But now, like 
Kiew, this mother of cities, except by 
its churches and the extent of its walls, 
makes but a feeble impression upon 
the hasty traveller. In fact, it was 
her haughtiness that ruined Novogo- 
rod. Iwan Basiliewiteh, that dread- 
ful prince, was provoked into a mea 
sure often adopted in elder times by 
Asiatic despots: he transported into 
far distant regions the most refractory 
and turbulent of the citizens, supplied 
their places by tame unresisting vas- 
sals; and thus, with the resolute stamp 
of his iron foot, he crushed out the 
last sparks of the ancient city’s 
haughty independence. 

On the fourth day from leaving 
Moscow we flew past the elegant 
Sarsko-jeseto; and, soon after, my 
wondering eyes beheld the river Ne- 
va, and the new Palmyra onits banks. 
Thus I had travelled one hundred 
German miles, that is five hundred 
English, in less than four days. The 
whole road to St Petersburg, after 
leaving Iwer, is monotonous in excess, 
the ground presenting every where 
one dead level, intersected by swampy 
moors; sometimes by extensive heaths, 
with solitary clumps of fir-trees, pines, 
and birches; villages very thinly 
sown ; only at intervals a melancholy 
posting-house or a tavern, kept usually 
by an Italian. In the marshy parts 
the road is laid with blocks of fir-wood, 
many of which having started from 
their fastenings, give a sudden shock 
to a low four-wheeled carriage with- 
out springs, like the Russian telegga, 
so as effectually to murder sleep. 
Consequently, except in those very 
rare cases when we had to wait a 
couple of hours for fresh horses, I had 
not enjoyed one lull of sleep since 
leaving Moscow. Yet it made me 
proud that, after one night’s profound 
rest at St Petersburg, I found myself 
alive and kicking, ready for such an- 
other journey; whereas (bear with 
this, my foolish vanity, good reader!) 
my two companions, both soldiers— 
viz. Colonel Tettenborn and the offi- 
cer of yagers—on calling at their hotel 
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the next day,I found stretched in bed, 
incapable of rising, and not altogether 
without symptoms of serious illness. 

It was at the very close of August 
1812, either on the 26th or the 27th, 
that I reached St Petersburg; and, 
of course, my first visit was to the ho- 
tel of the imperial minister, the Baron 
Von Stein. Here I was immediately 
adopted into the family; had a couple 
of rooms assigned to me, all my ex- 
penses fully reimbursed, and was ad- 
vised to hire a German footman—a 
sort of chattel indispensable in this 
capital. To make no mystery of what 
requires none, I may explain that my 
duties with the minister were directed 
to the copying of confidential de- 
spatches, deciphering of others, and, 
not least, to the composition of poli- 
tical tracts fitted for general disper- 
sion in Germany. Some of these, I 
need hardly mention to German 
readers, enjoyed a very uncommon 
circulation ; indeed, after the revolt of 
the Prussian general Von York, 
consequent upon the French disasters, 
some of them were reprinted and dif- 
fused by the cabinet of Berlin, with 
the whole energy of the government 
machinery brought to bear upon their 
circulation. 

Meantime, my situation was agree- 
able and advantageous at such a crisis, 
since, as one of a cabinet minister's 
family, I had the very earliest intel- 
ligence, and the surest, of every thing 
that happened; but a still greater 
privilege I enjoyed in the introduc- 
tions which my position gave me to 
the highest, and, for such a period, 
therefore the most interesting socie- 
ty. In particular, I remember, with 
especial interest, an old Russian ad- 
miral, who soon made himself memo- 
rable in the pursuit of the flying 
French—Tchichakoff,* usually pro- 
nounced Shishkow. This man, if 
any in the Czar’s dominions, was a 
thorough authentic Russian, of that 
pure original breed which I have de- 
scribed above in speaking of Rostop- 
chin. He must, by all accounts, have 
closely resembled the famous field- 
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marshal Suwarroff. The same Rus-. 
sian vein of humour and fantastic 
fun; the same garrulous drollery ; 
the same keen perception of the lu- 
dicrous, where it blended with moral 
weaknesses or knavery ; and the same 
indescribable animation, as well as 
real histrionic talent, in the by-play 
of limbs, in gestures, and pantomime. 
Here let me stop to remark, that this 
talent for pantomime is so peculiarly, 
so pre-eminently Russian, that in all 
their theatrical performances, whether 
in conversation or in dances, I have 
stood for hours enjoying the expres« 
sive language of their gestures, with- 
out the possibility of any aid from the 
language uttered, of which I under- 
stood not one single word. Now, on 
the other hand, the Admiral under- 
stood very little more of German than 
I did of Russian. Yet so inimitably 
rich and significant was his panto- 
mimic commentary on his own few 
words, that really I was seldom at a 
loss for his meaning. He was aware 
that Ihad provoked the wrath of Na- 
poleon by political pamphlets. That 
was enough for him: his hatred for 
every thing French was as bitter as 
mine ; and the subject of our inter- 
views turned entirely upon the wish 
of the Admiral to throw his burning 
patriotism, by my instrumentality, 
into the shape of bombs and mortars, 
if it were possible, and to stir up all 
Germany to intercept the retreat of 
the French scoundrels, which he al- 
ready counted upon as certain. Usu- 
ally, he endeavoured to convey his 
thoughts, eccentric enough in all 
conscience, throvgh some miserable 
attempt at French. This French I 
was to put into bockish German; 
then came his recapitulation, one 
fraction of a German word, two frae- 
tions of a French word, a Russian 
curse or two interwoven, but a grand 
musical accompaniment of pantomime 
the most varied. 

Having mentioned Suwarroff, that 
great commander-in- chief of the Rus- 
sian armies, who became so interest- 
ing an object in England and Ger- 





* Memorable to English readers, not merely by his energy in pursuit, but by four 
lines in Southey's admirable Expedition to Moscow :— 
*¢ And Jast of all an admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrivie name, 


A name which you al! must know very well, 
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many about the year 1799, by his 
smashing defeats of the French 
armies in Switzerland, &c., I will 
repeat two well-attested anecdotes of 
his peculiar humour, as much on his 
own account as for the sake of illus- 
trating the manner of Admiral Tchi- 
chakoff, whom I have described as 
resembling him in the Russian idio- 
syncrasy. 

One day the field-marshal went to 
court ; it was in the time of the Em- 
press Catharine; and his immediate 
object was to present his son, then 
about seventeen, to the Imperial 
court. When Suwarroff and his son 
entered the salons of audience, it 
happened that her majesty had with- 
drawn from the usual presence-cham- 
ber to one more remote ; but, as the 
marshal was a privileged person, 
every body made way for him to pass 
onwards through the folding-doors to 
the Imperial privacy. Instead of 
doing that, however, this eccentric 
old man chose to turn suddenly round 
and face the brilliant court circle. 
He bowed slightly to every lord of 
the bed-chamber, every “‘gold-stick ” 
and “ silver.stick” in waiting, slight- 
ly and almost contemptuously intro- 
ducing his son to each. If he bowed 
a little more ceremoniously to any 
person than another, it was in cases 
where the rank and influence were 
notoriously inconsiderable. But at 
last he espied a slave carrying coals 
to one of the vast fires kept up in the 
palace halls. To this man he hurried 
off with his dutiful whelp, and, bow- 
ing profoundly to the astonished ser- 
vitor, he directed his son by signs, 
and by pressing his hands on the back 
of his neck, to follow his example. 
Accordingly, the two grandees, one 
Jaden with stars and decorations, con- 
tinued to adore this poor slave, who, 
on his part, was ready to go distract- 
ed with consternation. The circle of 
Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns were 
by this time all silent and attentive, 
well knowing that some moral was in 
the wind after such preparations. 
They had not long to wait. Turning 
to the court lords, and waving his hand 
in their direction, the marshal said 
aloud—* My son, these noble gentle- 
men are all of them precisely whatGod 
has made them; and, where Heaven 
has placed them, there they will rest. 
No use in paying court to them. But 
for this great man in disguise, who 
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condescends to carry a coal-scuttle, 
and to furnish the fires with their 
daily meals, nobody can say what he 
may become. He is a subject for 
favour and creative power. Doubt- 
less he will become a sublime man— 
a prodigious man. Him worship; 
but these others,” (bowing round the 
arch,) * treat as Ido.” ‘The bitter- 
ness of the jest was meant for the 
Rasumowskis, Orloffs, Potemkins, 
Suboffs, &c., who had all risen from 
nothing. 

Under the mad Paul's reign, the old 


soldier was believed to be dying; but 


the Emperor, who was always jealous 
of his power over the army, sent his 
favourite, Kutaisoff, to make a report 
of the marshal’s true condition. Of 
course, the ostensible plea for this visit 
was—to enquire after the old gentle- 
man’s health. But the old gentleman 
was not to be had ; he could see as far 
into a millstone as a young one. And 
it happened that he had a special dis- 
like to this special favourite ; not with- 
out reason, apparently, for Kutaisoff 
had risen from the trade of barber and 
nail-cutter to the rank of lieutenant. 
general, by mere court favour, with- 
out military interference in his pro- 
motion, or rather in defiance of it. On 
Kutaisoff’s name being announced, 
and with the addition that he came 
from the Emperor, Suwaroff sent an 
aide-de-camp to say that he was ill in 
bed, but would rise to receive his 
sovereign’s gracious commands. He 
did so: he made his valet dress him 
en grand costume—boots and spurs, 
crosses, stars, ribands—all the full 
uniform of his rank, to the minutest 
trifle. So habited, he presented him- 
self to the favourite, made his humble 
acknowledgments for the Emperor's 
condescension, and treated his visiter 
with the utmost affability. He knew 
Kutaisoff perfectly well; but, pre- 
tending to view him as a stranger, and 
pleading an old man’s decay of me- 
mory, he put him through a regular 
catechism of searching interrogation 
as to the steps of his elevation ; and, 
by painful cross-examination, drew 
from him a distinct confession that he 
“ng never once stood under an enemy’s 
re. 

* Will you speak a little louder 2” 
said the wily old soldier; “I am 
troubled with the infirmity of deafness. 
Did I understand you rightly; were 
you never on the field of battle ?” 
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** Never,” said Kutaisoff, pretty 
loudly. 

‘«‘ Never where?” rejoined the tor- 
mentor. 

“* Never on the field of battle.” 

«* What! never under fire? mus- 
ketry, cannon-shot, so forth?” 

**‘ No; never under fire.” 

And thus he continued to play him 
off, to the infinite delight of some 
young aides-de-camp in the ante- 
chamber ; still forcing the martyr to 
shout louder and louder, and to make 
proclamation, as it were, of his own 
disgrace. At length, when this exa- 
mination had lasted long enough, Su- 
waroff rung the bell. A fine tall foot- 
man or heiduch obeyed the summons. 

“«* Come this way,” said the marshal. 
** Do you see that cane in the corner ? 
Give it me. Good. Now turn your 
huge back this way.”” The man did 
as he was ordered. Upon which Su- 
waroff, seeming to put forth all the 
feeble powers which his illness. had 
left him, began to lay his cane across 
the heiduch’s shoulders ; still crying 
out to him, as he did so,-** You knave, 
you good-for-nothing lubber, do you 
see that noble gentleman sitting there ? 
He was precisely what you are—not 
a bit better—and you see what he is 
become; whilst upon you, rascal,” (re- 
doubling his strokes,) ‘all my pains 
are still thrown away.” 

Suwaroff’s object, besides that of an- 
noying and mortifying a favourite, 
had been to deliver himself from future 
visits of espionnage ; and the aides-de- 
camp predicted that he would succeed. 
«* At least it will not be Lieutenant- 
General Kutaisoff,” said they, ** who 
undertakes the next mission.” 

But this Suwaroff, with the Russian 
spirit of drollery, had, like Tchicha- 
koff, the true stamina of the Russian 
character. I will-not go so far as to 
call that character noble ; at least not 
under its present development. But 
this I will say—it is the most deter- 
mined character in Europe. Heavens! 
what a difference between the lowest 
Russian and my poor submissive coun- 
trymen!! The Russians do not love 
us Germans; nay, they despise us 
heartily as cringing, sneaking slaves. 
And, naturally, I in my turn do not 
love the Russians. It is too painful 
to feel one’s nation despised. Yet still 
I must do the Russians justice : every 
man amongst them wears on his fore- 
head this bold manifesto‘ Jam a 
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man. Be the faults of my government 
what they may, I, individually, am en- 
titled to feel myself a man; to stand 
erect, and droop my eyes before no 
fellow-creature, unless it were the 
Czar ; for he is my total country in one 


man’s person.” Yes; be assured, 
reader, the Russians have a great des- 
tiny before them in the history of na- 
tions. ; 

I will add one fact from the secret 
history of the times. It was the in- 
famous Romanzoff, himself the foulest 
of debauchees, and the fiendish hater 
of the English, of the Spaniards, and 
of every body that durst refuse sub- 
mission to Napoleon, who was at the 
bottom of the collusion between Russia 
and France. My patron, the Baron 
Von Stein, had been almost kicked out 
of Prussia in 1809 by the then pros« 
trate government of Berlin, at the ex- 
press command of Napoleon. This 
disgrace proclaimed his merit; anda 
single word that he had dropped to the 
Emperor Alexander at Tilsit, in 1807— 
a mere hint as to what he considered 
to be the future policy of Napoleon— 
had left in the Czar’s mind a deep im- 
pression of his sagacity. He was in- 
vited, therefore, to St Petersburg in 
1812, by the Czar, in an autograph 
letter; which: letter I have seen. The 
Emperor had found it difficult all at 
once to unwind the meshes of that 
policy in which this effeminate old 
Romanzoff had entangled him. But 
now Von Stein had gained a prodigious 
ascendency at court. Madame de 
Stael was now in St Petersburg, to- 
gether with Augustus Schlegel ; and 
through her, as well as all the rest of 
society that pretended to any bril- 
liancy, Von Stein reacted on the Czar’s 
mind. He had now a vast influence— 
both direct and indirect. 

Well it was for Europe that he had 
so. For even the Empress was wa- 
vering: the Grand Duke Constantine 
was a traitor, doing the work of Na- 
poleon: and now came, like peals of 
thunder, courier upon courier, with 
the heart-shaking’ events in the south. 
Heart-shaking in the noblest sense, 
moving sympathy from depths of hu- 
man feeling, rarely approached in this 
world ; but also, in the basest sense, 
heart-shattering to all the sons of the 
feeble. Just seven days, as nearly as 
possible, before the end of August, 
had I ridden out from the northern 
entrance of Moscow. Just seven days 
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after the end of August, precisely on 
the 7th of September, had been fought 
that bloodiest of battles at Borodino. 
Just seven days from the battle—viz. 
on the 14th of September—occurred 
the French entry into Moscow. 
Earthquake following earthquake— 
such had seemed the convulsion in 
men’s minds, as these events were 
passed onwards to St Petersburg, by 
fleet relays of horsemen laid ready 
for the occasion, who slept booted 
and spurred, nay, many of whom 
might be said to sleep in the saddle. 
But when the next news opened its 
fanereal knell, (such it was thought at 
first,) that on the two days following 
the French entry, viz. on the 15th 
and 36th of September, this glorious 
and ancient metropolis had perished 
by conflagration—then it was that the 
equilibrium of mind in the supreme 
rulers of the land, already shaken by 
what preceded, suddenly gave way. 
The Czar Alexander—whose nature I 
may presume to have known inti- 
mately, partly through the confiden-~ 
tial communications of my principal, 
the minister Von Stein—partly, also, 
from many private letters, in which 
he consulted this minister throughout 
the present awful trial—had noble 
tendencies of heart ; he was capable 
of rising to any elevation of plan or 
purpose; but there was also a failing 

oint in his constitution of mind. He 

ad something womanish in his tem- 
perament, that made him incapable of 
any determined adherence to a pur- 
pose, unless when he was sustained 
by visible success. Success, however, 
all we of the war party insisted that 
there was, and of the most decisive 
description. Borodino had been un- 
deniably a drawn battle, if ever there 
had been such a battle. The slaugh- 
ter was unparalleled—true—but on 
both sides. The Russians drew off 
from the field—true—but in an atti- 
tude that too plainly proclaimed the 
truth ; neither any pursuit being at- 
tempted, nor any prisoners worth 
mention being made. After this 
movement, which was but for the 
purpose of effecting a junction with 
armies from the south, it was a mat- 
ter of course, a fact certainly implying 
no fresh success, that the French 
should enter Moscow. “ Yes,” in- 
terrupted the Czar, impatiently ; 
*‘and now they have destroyed it for 
ever.” They have destroyed it ? 
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Who have destroyed it? Monstrous 
it is to record, that, even in St Peters-: 
burg, so little was the sublimity or 
meaning of this act appreciated, that 
except amongst the more thoughtful, 
who saw the impossibility that it 
could have fallen in with any policy 
of the French, it was generally ascribed 
to them. The truth, however, soon 
began to creep out; and at length 
came the Parisian journals, especially 
the Journal del Empire, which settled 
the question, by making the most fue 
rious attack on Rostopchin, as well as 
his countrymen—denouneing them to 
all Europe as irreclaimable barbarians, 
exactly for this one incendiary act. 
That was.a miserable oversight in the 
French. Their rage interpreted the 
act, had it been otherwise equivocal 
in its tendency. 

Mean time, the first consequences 
of this news were all but ruinous. 
The Empress-mother cried out for 
peace; the odious Grand Duke Con- 
stantine went about like an apostle of 
ruin, calling out for peace, peace, as 
men call for water in a conflagration ; 
and the old serpent Romanzoff again 
crept back from his hole, diffusing his 
venom through all avenues to the Em- 
peror’s heart. Under the first panic, 
I know for certain, that, had there 
been no voice raised against this fatal 
peace policy—in short, had Von Stein 
not been present to organize a resis- 
tance—a very summary treaty would 
have intercepted the fruits of Rostop- 
chin's Titanic act. In fact, the ten- 
dency of this act, the mere ruin— 
irretrievable ruin—which that one 
destruction of magazines inflicted upon 
Napoleon’s attempt to winter in Rus- 
sia; all this would have become ob- 
vious to every man's mind, precisely 
at the time when it was too late to 
profit by it—viz. after the faith of the 
nation had been committed by preli- 
minary conventions. It is not too 
much to say, that the future welfare 
of Europe hinged upon the Emperor's 
holding fast by his resolutions through 
the fifteen days next after this terrific 
news had transpired. To that criti&al 
firmness I shall always affirm, that 
the seasonable presence of Von Stein, 
as a cabinet minister, gave the in- 
clining bias. Had he been away, 
most undoubtedly the Grand Duke, 
the Empress-mother, and the wicked 
Romanzoff, would have found but too 
certain allies in the Emperor’s own 
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effeminacy. . And, perhaps, we may 
say upon this memorable crisis, that 
in the annals of man it is the single 
case where news that had been en- 
wreathed with funereal eypress as a 
death-stroke to the empire, was found 
by a few weeks’ experience to have 
deserved a laurel decoration, beyond 
any event that man could have exe- 
cuted by his hand, or divine Provi- 
dence have suggested to his heart. 
Rostopchin, very soon after this, be- 
came the one great hero of the war ; 
but the Czar never could bring him- 
self up to the level of his servant’s 
grandeur ; nor did he ever pardon 
him for that sublime sacrifice, which 
had shorn his crown, indeed, of a 
mighty capital, but had settled upon 
Russia the glory of having inaugu- 
rated the liberation henceforwards 
unrolling for Europe. Rostopchin, 
I may mention in taking leave of his 
immortal name, was that lion-hearted 
protector in whom the Emperor Paul 
confided. The confidence was well 
merited ; for so entire was the con- 
viction amongst the conspirators of 
the inevitable eye, as well as absolute 
fidelity, in this brave man, that until 
he were removed, the leaders refused 
to come forward, He was sent to a 
distance on some official mission which 
he very little desired; the poor mad 
Emperor was thus stripped of his sole 
friend, and his assassination immedi- 
ately followed. 





Now came such a change, such a 
breaking up of old ideas, as the world 
had not witnessed for many centuries. 
It might be said almost, that those 
who had slept came again to life; for 
whole nations, politically dead, like 
the Hebrew corpse when touching 
the bones of the prophet, felt the tre- 
mor of life again stirring through 
their veins. Every day, after Sep- 
tember had passed away, brought for- 
ward in stronger colouring the inevit- 
able catastrophe attached to the act of 
Rostopchin. Still even Rostopchin 
could never have predicted the full 
extent of the peripeteia which await- 
ed the devoted army of invaders. This , 
arose not simply from the conflagra- 
tion, but from that combined with the 
blind dreaming confidence with which 
Napoleon relied upon the weakness of 
the Czar; for that confidence, though 
not in that perilous excess, he had 
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certainly some justification to plead in 
past experience. Always it had hap- 


pened, at Vienna, at Berlin, at Wag- 
ram, that he had found royal person- 
ages too eager for peace. But still it 
must have been evident that it was 
dangerous to rely too entirely upon 
the weakness of a prince five hundred 
miles distant, surrounded perhaps b 

bolder counsellors than himself; and, 
above all, sure of learning the French 
embarrassment almost at the same 
time as he could receive overtures of 
peace. One day of fresh information 
might make all the difference to the 
very weakest prince between a wise 
and a fatal resolution. . Consequently 
it cannot be denied, that to Napoleon 
himself, as the improver of Rostop-- 
chin’s act, is due the total ruin of the 
French army. Had he commenced 
his retreat from the time when it be- 
came apparent that he could not win- 
ter in Russia, he would have cleared 
the frosty plains of Poland. and the 
dreadful rivers some days before the 
snow even began to fall. But he was 
judicially infatuated ; he still lingered 
on in the hope of peace. Peace, how- 
ever, did not come, and winter did. 
On the 20th of October, just five 
weeks too late, the trumpet sounded 
in Moscow for a retreat; and we all 
know what foliowed. I, for my part, 
saw something of what followed, and 
this it is which I shall now relate. 
But let me pause to say, that it was 
not merely and solely the obstinacy 
of pride, and the blindness of reliance 
upon one man’s infirm nature, which 
had led Napoleon thus far astray. It 


- was well-known at that time that the 


coats of his stomach were in a dread- 
ful state of nervous irritation, partly 
from general mismanagement of the 
digestive organs, but more from the 
recent habit of using strong stimu- 
lants, especially green tea drugged 
with brandy, in the proportion of half- 
and-half, for the purpose of keeping 
himself awake—a habit which at times 
incapacitated him either for thought 
or for action. Bourrienne has denied 
emphatically his use of strong coffee, 
or of snuff to any excess; but Bour- 
rienne’s evidence applies only to a pe- 
riod eight years earlier; and at pre- 
sent so altered were Napoleon's ha- 
bits, that on the day of Borodino his 
internal wretchedness absolutely ob- 
liged him at times to lay aside the re- 
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ports from the different points of at- 
tack, as they kept coming into his 
tent. He walked feebly about, sip- 

ing his green tea, in a state of mixed 
hh and restlessness; and it 
‘was owing to the dire depression from 
this state of feverish weakness, that he 
could not be moved by any entreaties 
to unmuzzle the Imperial Guard, forty 
thousand strong, upon the Russians, 
at the latter part of the battle. He 
pleaded, indeed, that any disaster to 
thie Guard would compromise the safety 
of the entire army ; but his policy bad 
never been in that spirit of rigorous 
caution ; for almost every advantage, 
throughout his military life, he had 
been indebted to the very opposite 
principle, of staking the whole success 
upon one decisive throw. It is the 
very necessity of such physical alter- 
ations in a man, that he is not aware 
of his own condition. He himself 
could see nothing unusual in the pre- 
ternatural timidity of his plans; but 
all those who had access to his person, 
viewed him, on the day of Borodino, 
as a mere wreck of what he had been 
even three years before. 

One thing remains to be noticed. 
On the 20th of October the French 
advance began to move out of Mos- 
cow ; on the 23d, as the rearguard 
was marching out, they blew up the 
Kremlin. Now, the Kremlin was no 
fortress. The act was one of pure 
malignity, without a pretence of any 
benefit to follow. This reflection 
sharpened many a Russian sabre, es- 
pecially when contrasting the real 
undeniable barbarism of such wanton 
and useless havoc with the barbarism 
so fiercely imputed in the Paris news- 
papers to the all-decisive act autho- 
rized by Rostopchin. 

Thus once again the vast body of Eu- 
ropean patriotism, which had crowded 
back upon St Petersburg, was set at 
liberty. A legion of my German coun- 
trymen had embodied itself in the few 
last months; but now this legion, the 
Russian armies, the Russian cabinet, 
princes, councillors,warriors, in one ne- 
ver-ending stream, continued through- 
out the winter to pour onwards into 
Germany. As the Czar was imme- 
diately to visit Dresden, the minister, 
Von Stein, seemed the proper person 
to precede him. It had been under- 
stood, indeed, all along, that Von 
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Stein, with large patrimonial estates 
in Nassau, had not taken office with 
any view to money or to ambition. 
He stood in no man’s way as a future 
rival ; and this-was one accident of 
his position which had increased_his 
weight at St Petersburg. If he wish- 
ed for office, it was now certain that 
his old master, the King of Prussia, 
who must have suffered so much af. 
fliction in sacrificing a faithful servant 
for the very crime of fidelity, would 
be too happy to repair the wrongs ex- 
torted from his own weakness; so 
that, on that very account it seemed 
advisable for Von Stein to bid adieu 
to St Petersburg. 

He selected me as his travelling 
companion ; and, on the evening of 
January 5, 1813, we drove out of St 
Petersburg, muffled up to the very 
eyes and ears in bear-skins and furs ; 
for the winter was as cruel in its ri- 
gours as the summer had been memo- 
rably glorious. On the following 
night we reached Pleskow, (or Pskow, 
as it is usually pronounced,) once a 
magnificent city, glorying in her free- 
dom like Novogorod, now silent and 
desolate. Here we had a painful scene 
awaiting us. On alighting from our 
carriage, we heard the Count Chazot 
(whom I mentioned formerly in con- 
nexion with Smolensko) was lying ill 
of a nervous fever. We both knew 
him, .and to know Count Chazot was 
to love and admire him. We left our 
carriage, and followed a guide to the 
poor Count’s lodgings. He was in 
high delirium: he neither saw us nor 
Was aware of our presence; indeed 
we understood that his last hour was 
rapidly approaching ; and it was too 
certain that we now looked upon this 
superb model of human beauty for the 
last time. He was now attended in 
his illness by a military friend and 
countryman, a Captain ‘Von Tide- 
mann ; and it seemed that his public 
spirit had brought him into his pre-- 
sent condition. There was in this 
place a depot for prisoners; end also 
for German deserters from the French 
army. Out of these he had hoped to 
gain recruits for the new German le- 
gion, and on that errand he had come 
hither; but, from fatigue and hard- 
ships, a contagious disorder had bro- 
ken out in the depot, and the Count 
had soon caught the infection. We 
could be of no service, and, with sor- 
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rowful* hearts, we returned to our 
inn. , 
~The horses were now harnessed ; 
but we found that, during our ab- 
sence, the servants had left the car- 
riage unattended, and that we had lost 
in consequence some valuable proper- 
ty: I, in particular, had lost a large 
part of my linen, many kind memo- 
rials of Russian friends, and, what 
was more lastingly vexatious, some 
important papers. This disaster did 
not tend to soothe our disturbed feel- 
ings. The snow was now falling 
heavily, and all night long we travel- 
led through an atmosphere darkened 
by blinding snow-storms. Neither of 
us slept; for we were both afflicted by 
the fate of our friend, whose history I 
will briefly rehearse. 

Count Chazot de Florencourt, the 
father of our dying friend, was by 
birth a Frenchman. He was amongst 
those rare favourites of nature, that 
no man sees more than once or twice 
in a long life. His person exhibited 
the very perfection of gladiatorial 
beauty. Face and figure both rival- 
led the antique. He had a bodily 
strength that seemed almost incredi- 
ble ; and he was equally distinguished 
for the intellectual graces of his con- 
versation. With these prodigal accom. 
plishments from nature, it is not sur- 
prising that he should have caught the 
admiring notice of princes. The great 
King of Prussia, when Crown Prince, 
had seen him during the campaign 
upon the Rhine in the year 1735, and 
the prince’s father had invited him 
into his service. This invitation the 
youthful Count accepted; but a strange 
accident obliged him, some years af- 
ter, to resign it. In a broadsword duel 
with an officer in the same service, 
from mere excess of strength he had 
had the singular misfortune of abso- 
lutely cutting off clean from the trunk, 
by one stroke, the head of his antago- 
nist. By the way, it is a remarkable 
thing, but the very same accident oc- 
curred in this very year at Rostock. 
A Cossack officer, in a similar sword 
duel with the eldest son of Madame de 
Stael, had a similar misfortune. Pro- 
bably, without meaning any such re- 
volting violence, by some unfortunate 
impetus given to the swing of his 
sword-arm, he had carried the head 
away clean from the shoulders; and 
M. de Stael was left in the condition 
of a torso. In Count Chazot’s case, 
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the King of Prussia had been nettled 
at this act ; and he let fall some dis- 
agreeable words, to the effect that*he 
wished to have officers and gentlemen 
in his service, but not executioners. 
Upon this, Count Chazot de Floren- 
court was naturally nettled in his turn, 
and he applied to the king for leave 
to resign. Thus he came to quit the 
Prussian service, and that led him toe 
become commandant cf Lubeck, an 
imperial city, which again was the 
accidental occasion of his meeting 
with a certain Countess of Schmettau. 
Her he married, and she brought him 
several sons, amongst whom our poor 
dying friend. These sons inherited 
the extraordinary beauty of their fa- 
ther, and most of them were gladly 
received as officers into that same 
Prussian army, from which their fa- 
ther had been dismissed for the ex- 
traordinary offence of cutting off a. 
man’s head. 

One man only I have known whe- 
approached to poor Chazot in splen- 
dour of personal beauty. This was . 
Gustavus Barnekow, whom I men- 
tioned before as a native of Rugen, 
and therefore a compatriot of my own. 
Oddly enough, he took part in the 
same war and the same campaign as 
Chazot; for Chazot, though French 
by his father’s side, was entirely and 
devotedly German in his feelings; 
and it is more remarkable still, that E 
can report the same thing of his father. - 
who never showed, by one sentiment . 
or taste, (as I have always understood, ), : 
that any ties of blood or parentage- 
connected him with France. Barne+- 
kow, like Chazot, overflowed with 
martial ardour; and, at Borodino, he 
displayed it in a way that drew upon 
him general astonishment. He had 
been intrusted with the command of a 
few Cossack squadrons, of whom no 
more was expected than to act as 
skirmishers, in pursuit, &c. But such 
was the admiration which these wild 
horsemen conceived for their leader's 
commanding beauty and enthusiastic- 
heroism, that they followed him like 
children wherever he led. The con- 
sequence of this blind devotion was— 
that he totally forgot the quality of 
service for which their under-sized 
horses fitted them. He led his Cos- 
sacks into the thickest mé/ée of the 
heavy cavalry ; he made them charge 
through and through dense masses of 
infantry, riding at every thing he saw 
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that seemed to offer him a chance on 
the field of battle; until at last the 
whole body, and he amongst them, 
were left stretched in their gore—the 
men half cut to pieces, and the horses 
ridden down or disabled. His be- 
haviour, in short, had been almost 
maniacal; but in that kind of mania 
which princes wish to see infectious on 
fields fought under such circumstances 
as Borodino. His wounds were so 
numerous and ghastly, that, for a long 
time, he was supposed to be beyond 
the reach of art. But his youth and 
iron constitution saved him; though, 
for months, he was reduced to walk 
upon crutches, and exhibited the mere 
ghost of his former beauty, When it 
became known in St Petersburg that 
he would certainly recover, the enthu- 
siasm about him prompted a general 
subscription amongst his German and 
Russian friends. First and last, about 
a thousand pounds English might be 
raised, and this sum was placed in the 
hands of Von Stein. One evening, at 
a frontier town in East Prussia, where 
we made some stay, to our great sur- 
prise in walked to the minister's tea- 
table Gustavus Barnekow, still upon 
crutches, but otherwise beginning to 
recover his splendid appearance. This 
was nearly five months from the day 
of Borodino. The next day, by the 
minister's orders, I paid him one-half 
of the money: it amounted to about 
three thousand dollars, all in gold and 
silver. I fancied that in this shape, 
according to the old anecdote of James 
I. of England, the money would im- 
press his imagination more. Not at 
all.” He reserved barely sufficient for 
the purchase of two fine horses and 
some camp equipage; the rest flew 
away, in three days’ time, upon mag- 
nificent balls and suppers to his nu- 
merous acquaintance. The same fate, 
in about the same time, attended the 
latter half; and, about a week after- 
wards, I received a letter from him 
imploring the loan of some hundred 
ducats, as essential to the preservation 
of his honour. I was compelled to 
decline assisting him. But little did 
he care for thet. The time had now 
come round for military action. Ver- 
nal breezes were beginning to stir; 
vast escorts of provisions and baggage 
were crowding upon those German 
cities which the French meant to make 
the centre of their operations, One 
of these he captured ; was enriched by 
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his share of booty; lost all; again 
recovered it with interest ; and so went 
on rising and sinking, until, at the 
end of the war, I was happy to hear 
that he had outlived all its perils, 
which for him, so romantically adven- 
turous, were trebly increased; had 
recovered his natural beauty ; and was 
likely to form a very promising mar- 
riage connexion. Count Chazot and 
he were the only two perfect Belvi- 
dere Apollos whom I have known in 
sixty years of life; the one of mixed 
German and Swedish descent; the 
-other of mixed French and German: 
both furiously anti»Gallican; both em- 
barked in the same unparalleled war ; 
and thus different were their fates. 
To return from this episode. Now 
began to open upon us the ghastly 
spectacle of war, the most murderous 
because the most vindictive, and also 
of war combined with agencies of na- 
ture, that ever can have been exhibit- 
ed. This I say thoughtfully ; for in 
hot climates, through which lay the 
whole of the great military campaigns 
or retreats in ancient history—such as 
those of Cambyses, Crassus, Julian— 
there never could have been that di- 
rect and silent agency of nature put 
forth which occurs under higher Jati- 
tudes. A snow storm, it is true, has 
sometimes interrupted a march near 
Jerusalem, but not for any continu- 
anee, and not except in winter, when 
the ancients rarely undertook warlike 
expeditions. Here only, from the vast 
extent of the fighting and the retreat, 
nature had time allowed her to deve- 
lope her resources—full seven weeks 
of time after the snow commenced in 
good earnest over full seven hundred 
miles English of ground ; for an army, 
encumbered as the French was, can- 
not, in the most favourable circum- 
stances, clear more than 14} English 
miles a-day. I affirm therefore, per- 
emptorily, that such a case—when the 
sword was aided through seven long 
weeks by the fiercest artillery from 
the heavens, and also from the rage 
of famine—never was exhibited be- 
fore, nor probably will be again for a 
millennium, unless it should be in 
American wars. So true is the sum- 
ming up in a modern English poet— 
that God, in the anger of retribution, 
speaking by his “ still small voice,” 





‘* said to Famine, Frost, and Snow, 
Finish the strife by deadliest victory.” 
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It is false, and basely unjust to the 
Russians, if we submit to the repre- 
sentation of some historians, that the 
sword had no share in this tremen- 
dous catastrophe: on the contrary, it 
was the sword that reaped the earliest 
harvest ; and to the mute agencies of 
heaven was assigned only the final 
task— 

** Finish the strife by deadliest victory.” 


From Pleskow we passed to Druja, 
thence over the frozen river Duena; 
and from that point we directed our 
course by way of Widzky and Sven- 
ziany upon Wilna. The reader must 
remember that, all along this route, 
there had been desperate fighting, as 
well as upon the Smolensko roads to- 
wards Wilna, and the ravages of 
frost upon the bands of prisoners had 
been almost equally formidable all 
the way up to Pleskow, as it had 
upon  f Moscow road; for, after 
the road on this quarter was cleared 
of combatants, the prisoners were 
transferred by wholesale to Pleskow, 
within twenty-four hours’ distance by 
sledge travelling from St Petersburg. 
Means of transport there could not be 
disposable for the French wounded, 
seeing that too often even the Russian 
wounded had no proper accommoda- 
tion ; food, medicines, lint, dressing, 
all fell short to the most pitiable ex- 
tent, upon a summons so sudden, 
Poor, sandy, uncultivated, was the 
land, and miserably barren of people, 
all the way from Pleskow until we 
reached the neighbourhood of Wilna. 
Through the whole extent of this 
wide region, the eye beheld no signs 
almost of life; every where roofless 
houses, with not so much as a cat 
mewing amongst the ruins; shapeless 
wrecks where there had been villages 
or churches; heaps of forlorn chim- 
neys, stone window-frames or mul- 
lions, rafters scorched and blackened ; 
oftentimes piles of nondescript rub- 
bish, from which rose up through 
melting snow smouldering flames, 
vapours, and a hideous odour, that 
too often bespoke the secret crimes 
lurking below—bodies rotting and 
slowly burning, probably those of un- 
offending peasants. We had full time 
for meditation, and for gathering at 
the post-houses the anecdotes of this 
dreadful war, in which so often the 
murderer was confounded in one com- 
mon ruin with his victim, or so often a 
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retribution overtook. him; for 
the poor Lithuanian horses, which had 
been saved from the enemy by driving 
them inland to remote stations, were 
so enfeebled by the want of food, that 
they could scarcely creep along the 
road ; all forage whatsoever had long * 
disappeared, (as being too heavy to re- 
move, and in such earnest demand for 
the cavalry of both sides,) I cannot 
better express the exhaustion of the 
horses than by mentioning, that the 
minister’s travelling-carriage, placed 
upon a sledge, and not heavily laden, 
(sinee all his baggage, except diplo- 
matic credentials, &c., came after hi 
amongst the Emperor’s,) never moved 
between the Duena and Widzky at 
more than 34 miles an hour; and that 
we were obliged to halt at every little 
pincushion of a rising ground, not- 
withstanding we always had six horses 
in the traces, very frequently eight. 
Life seemed on the brink of general 
extinction in this region, equall 
amongst men and amongst brute ani- 
mals. 
On the second, third, and fourth 
days of our journey, already we be- 
gan to meet the long files of prison- 
ers. What a spectacle! Literally a 
succession of lazar-houses and hospi- 
tals turned out into the open air. 
Meagre wretches, crawling along 
with difficulty, not always in a human 
posture, but on their knees, blood- 
soaked rags hanging about them, their 
faces blue, or even livid purple, and 
endeavouring to draw warmth as well 
as nutriment from pieces of loathsome 
raw horse-flesh. Many died before 
our eyes, as we slowly moved aldhg, 
and in crowds at the posting-stations. 
That part of the sick, for whom sled- 
ges had at last been found, were pack- 
ed in layers, one over the other, with 
straw between them. Which would 
die first, it had been impossible to 
judge in these hurried packings of 
human creatures. Which Aad died, 
it became difficult to know ; the straw 
perhaps, or the man above him, pre- 
venting any clear examination of the 
face; and the dreadful effects from 
decomposition being now slow to ex- 
ress themselves decisively under this 
iron rigour of frost. And thus at the 
posting-houses, where piles of these 
victims were accumulated for want of 
horses, the groans of suffering, shrieks 
of anguish from festering wounds, the 
‘parting spasm or farewell sigh of the 
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departing, might all be heard (some- 
times all at one moment) from the 
same sledge ; whilst from others, the 
silence, total or comparative, would 
announce that the last struggle was 
past. As often as this event was dis- 
covered—an event desirable in all 
eyes, when so many were waiting for 
any protection from the icy wind or 
the exposure of the road—the corpse 
or corpses would be hastily removed ; 
in doing which, as the death or deaths 
might have occurred indifferently in 
any layer, upper or lower, a distur- 
‘bance more agonizing than their 
‘wounds was often given to such as 
might remain alive. But what was 
done with the corpses extracted from 
these freights of misery ? Were they 
buried? Not at all. That would 
have been a work of toil in the frozen 
state of the ground. But, at least, 
they might have been decently with- 
drawn from exposure by a few inches 
of snow. This, however, so slight a 
tribute of respect to our common hu- 
manity, was not attempted. In many 
places there was a reasonable plea for 
the neglect; viz. that the famished 
wolves would soon detect the corpse. 
But I am afraid that a strength was 
given to this argument, which other- 
wise it would not have had, in cir- 
cumstances when the enemy had been 
less hated, or his tyranny less insult- 
ing. I do not complain that such 
feelings should exist. They are too 
natural and wholesome in their action 
to be wrong ; but I feel that there is 
a sanctity in death, and an atonement 
to human justice in the payment of 
this final penalty, which should cause 
our enmity to cease at that point. 

But here, so far from any such re- 
volution of feeling having taken place, 
on the contrary, through the whole 
route to Wilna, dead men had been 
hung up on the branches of trees, 
with marks of ignominy on their per- 
sons— brands impressed on their 
ghastly foreheads—stakes driven 
through their hearts. 

Sometimes where the snow lay too 
heavily on these boughs, or the furi- 
ous north-easter with the weight of 
the dead man had weakened them too 
much, the whole mass, broken bough 
and corpse, would all come down to- 
gether, and lie across the narrow road. 

Oftentimes in the middle of the 
night, when all was dark in the wild 
* tormented” air, and only the ground 
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was illuminated by the snow, sudden 
our eight horses would all fall bac 
upon their haunches, snort, rear, 
plunge ; and when we alighted with 
our torches to examine the cause of 
this tumult, we generally found a lit. 
ter of wood disbranched from some 
tree that overshadowed the road, but 
in the centre a human body, and per- 
haps a face half-withered by frost, 
half-eaten by a wolf, yet still, amongst 
mouldering and ruins, not improbably 
presenting a faded expression of hor- 
rid human passions. After we had 
passed Widzky, these interruptions 
grew more frequent; and much more 
troublesome, from the greatly in- 
creasing speed of the horses, who 
could with difficulty be persuaded by 
the postilions to clear the corpses by 
flying leaps. The difficulty of these 
suspensions had naturally made them 
far less frequent, until we came into 
the more populous regions leading 
towards Wilna. But this memento 
of the roads and their condition, I 
can leave for all future estimaters of 
this unparalleled war—that from the 
river Duena to Wilna, however many 
were the cross roads, or however ex- 
pansive might be the heath or the 
forest through which the traveller 
was left to choose a track, no stranger 
could ever have. needed a guide, but 
might, through these hundreds of 
miles, have guided himself by the un- 
buried corpses. 

On the 17th of January we reached 
Lyck, the first Prussian city ; and, on 
the 2lst of January, we entered KG- 
nigsberg, the capital of East Prussia. 
Our journey had occupied sixteen 
days ; five of which were greatly em- 
barrassed by delays. But latterly we 
had moved with speed. There, and 
at Gumbinnen, as well as in Saxony, 
in Bohemia, and elsewhere, the minis- 
ter was soon engaged—I myself, 
therefore, (as his secretary,) was 
equally engaged—with arrangements 
for that great crusade, which, before 
the year had revolved, carried the war 
into France. Events too great fora 
side glance were now opening upon 
Europe. But the great prelusive 
movement to this crusade in the plains 
of Russia, was such as I have here 
described it; such in the secret his- 
tory of the political agents; such in 
the breadth of funereal horrors, which 
it left behind for warning and in- 
struction. 
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ON THE BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Biocraruy has always struck me to 
be an exact image of my old friend 
Midas, king of Phrygia, recorded in 
Lempriére’s Dictionary; every thing 
it touches turns to gold. If a person 
were even to begin the memoirs of 
the most hateful and contemptible of 
mankind, for the purpose of exposing 
him to the reprobation of the public, 
before many pages were finished, he 
would find himself imperceptibly slur- 
ring over the worst features ; in three 
or four chapters there would be 
glimpses here and there of praise ; the 
first volume would end with all the 
extenuating circumstances he could 
imagine, and the whole of the second 
be written in a glow of admiration of 
all his hero’s exploits. |General 
Whitelock would become the Duke 
of Wellington in his hands, and 
Richard Lalor Shiel expand into 
Burke or Shakspeare. And yet, easy 
as it may appear to compose a bio- 
graphy on the simple principle of 
making it a pean of praises, itisa very 
difficult matter to spread your butter 
well—for however delightful it might 
be to the hero of it himself, or how- 
ever greedily he might swallow it, 
“though,” asthe phraseis, “‘laidon with 
atrowel,” you are to remember that 
you are preparing a dish for the pub- 
lic, and not for his private delectation ; 
and the public does not at all like to 
see people praised in such a fulsome 
and choking fashion as that: in fact, 
people don’t like to see other people 
praised at all, unless they find it pos- 
sible by some side-wind to come in for 
a share of it themselves. Praise a 
‘Welshman as much as you like—all 
the eaters of leeks will feel that his 
reputation is a portion of their own; 
and the closer you descend to parti- 
culars as to his birth and education, 
the more intensely you excite the 
sympathy and admiration of every one 
who can by any means “pursue the 
triumph and partake the gale.” If 
you particularize the county—all York 
throughout its three ridings feels that 
it is directly interested in your hero’s 
honour; condescend on the parish— 


the whole population, from the clergy- 
man downwards, are ready to sub- 
scribe to any amount of laudation you 
can possibly require. The family, of 
course, to the utmost limits of consan- 
guinity. and affinity, are yours, body 
and soul; each in their separate ca- . 
pacities acting as trumpeters of your 
—the biographer’s fame; for they 
have too much liberality, and are too 
nearly connected with the biographee, 
to state their opinion of Aim; and so 
through all these windings and rami- 
fications you find yourself a distin- 
guished author, and booked—let me 
say it without a pun—to the remotest 
posterity in connexion with the sub- 
ject of your praises. Self-love is so 
omnivorous, that I have known several 
persons of the name of John, have an 
evidently increased predilection for 
Sir John Moore, on account of the 
identity of the prenomens. I have 
sometimes thought that the popularity 
of Sydney Smith might perhaps arise 
from the almost universality of his name 
—for, gracious Heavens! think of the 
sympathy of the Smiths!—but, on 
mature consideration, I am inclined to 
believe it results from an absurd tenden- 
cy of the human mind to be enchanted 
with wit and humour, and to be pleased 
with a burly consistency and inde- 
pendence, which seem very much out 
of fashion every where at the present 
time, and approaching to the miracu- 
lous in a canon residentiary of St 
Paul’s. 

You will have gathered already a 
tolerably correct notion of one of the 
main preliminaries of a biography ; 
namely, to enlist the persénal feelings 
of as large a class of readers as pos- 
sivle in favour of your hero, His 
birth-place—his father’s and mother’s 
names—his schools, with the names 
of his teachers, male and female, must 
therefore on no account be omitted. 
There is no Winchester boy who does 
not believe that William of Wykeham 
was the first of men, or who would 
not do battle against the supporter of 
the supremacy of the founder of any 
other school or college whatsoever ; 
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and if you will calculate through what 
a number of generations of school-boys 
this principle has descended, diverging 
in a variety of collateral lines to ne- 
phews, cousins, grand-nephews, and 
cousin’s cousins of the aforesaid 
school-boys, not omitting the direct 
descent—you will find that there are 
few people alive in England at this 
moment, who, either by themselves or 
- their alliances, do not feel a very 
strong pride indeed in their connec- 
tion with the munificent prelate of 
Edward the Third. 

Such, onasmaller scale, is the feeling 
of every person educated at the same 
school—either before or after—with a 
celebrated man. All Harrow is ina 
glow of self-gratulation at the very 
mame of Byron, and of course all 

by free school is very touchy on 
the scholarship of Snookes. If your 
hero has had the good fortune to be- 
long to no school, you at once enlist 
in his behalf the sympathies of that 
large portion of the population who 
have either been educated at home, or 
have not been educated at all ; and you 
can quote the Tyrocinium with an air 
of great commiseration for the unfor- 
tunate beings who have been bullied 
and fagged at Westminster and Eton. 
So that, whichever way you take it, 
you are sure of supporters, if you only 
dwell with sufficient clearness on the 
circumstances common to your hero 
and your readers. You will, there- 
fore, at once perceive the necessity of 
adapting yourself to as wide an audi- 
tory as you can ; and this can best be 
done by being religious and political, 
for almost all men are partizans and 
sectaries. 

With regard, then, to a religious 
biography, you are to take care that 
it is very religious. Moderation in 
this, as in most things, is the sign of 
indifference ; and a peculiar charac- 
teristic of a religious biography is, that 
the less universal the spirit it is com- 

sed with, the more varying religion- 
sts it unites inits support. For great 
Catholic Christianity —bearing all 
things, hoping all things, forgiving 
all things —has no distinguishing 
marks by which the usual students of 
religious biography can recognize it 
as religion at all. The hero of a re- 
ligious biography ought to be drawn 
as a man of very decided opinions on 
one small section of religion, and 
with no charity whatever for any man, 
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woman, or child, who pays the small- 
est regardto any other section. And 
in this you will be perfectly safe: for 
you will gain the approbation of the 
very persons towards whom he dis- 
plays no mercy—for the bitterness of 
his hatred is at all events a proof of 
his sincerity ; and the great uniting 
bond of his being a religious man, is 
found too strong between him and the 
others, who are religious people also— 
though showing their sincerity by 
hating in a different direction—to be 
broken asunder by any minor con- 
sideration ; and Mr Obadiah Curser, 
who has reduced the whole Bible to 
the essential oil of peedo-baptism, and 
denounces eternal wrath against all 
who differ from him, is looked upon 
as a sincerely religious character, and 
becomes immensely popular as the 
hero of a serious biography, amo 
the very people on whom he poure 
forth his bitterest vials. And yet, 
even in this case, it will be better to 
have two or more strings to your bow ; 
and if, in addition to the maintenance 
of his own opinion, you make him pe- 
culiarly bitter against some one par- 
ticular sect—or the Church itself—you 
will be sure of the unqualified appro- 
bation of those who dislike the object 
of his bitterness from some totally dif- 
ferent cause, Let him attack the 
Church, for instance, on account of its 
infant baptism: he will be considered 
a truly apostolical character by all 
who object to her on account of her 
surplices, her prayers, her learning, 
her government, or her pre-eminence. 
Nor, if your hero is a churchman, 
will you be wise if you do not make 
him out to be one to the backbone; 
and the only way to do that is to pitch 
every dissenter—from whatever cause, 
in whatever degree—. ‘he very lowest 


dungeon in <': botwwhss pit, An 
immense mur.cer of chotchmen will 
repudiate “wh « ce Uwe, but at the 


same tine cooy wi!) not deny that 
your hero was *.oroughly persuaded 
of the justice of his epiaiae ; and the 
dissenters themselves, astonished at 
such a re-awakening in the Church, 
will hail him as a kindred spirit, even 
though he establishes his claim to 
sincerity at their own expense. 

If the life of your hero has been at- 
tempted before, and a view of him 
given to the world, not in accordance 
with og? own peculiar tenets, you 
have then doublescope for your talents; 
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for you not only paint your hero as he 
ought to be painted, but make a tre- 
mendous example of his biographer. 
If a great poet, for instance, is repre- 
sented as a‘person uniting playfulness 
of fancy and kindliness of ‘disposition 
to his greater qualities, fitting him to 
be the delight of the domestic circle, 
and captivating glimpses are given of 
his fireside feelings—his affection to 
-friends—his modest reserve—and his 
most gay and playful notes are laid be- 
fore us, to make us feel as intimate with 
him, and as attached to him as if we had 
known him for years, gird up your 
loins, if you ever wish to benefit by 
these my hints ; and if you can discover 
any one point on which the poet en- 
tertained a strong and peculiar opinion, 
make that one point the foundation of 
hare biography. Paint him asa re- 

igionist, and slur him over both as a 
man and a poet. Sneer at his former 
biographers for neglecting that distin- 
guishing feature, and make them out, if 
possible, to have had no religion at all, 
as they had not that particular view of 
it entertained by you and your hero, 
and you will probably have a great 
sale for your memoir among the  unco 
gude”’ of all kinds and denomina- 
tions. 

This is what I call the best sort of 
religious biography ; but an ingenious 
author may adopt a completely different 
style, and meet with considerable suc- 
cess. A biography on the honey and 
butter principle, (judiciously spread,) 
has been found very much in re- 
quest ; and in this you must praise 
not only the subject of your memoir, 
which, I have already remarked, is 
apt to offend the public as too exclu- 
sive, but every human being with 


whom through life he has come in | 


contact. Leave not his very house- 
maids unlauded—be eloquent in mag- 
nifying the beauties of every town he 
travels through; if you mention old 
times, call them the ‘ good old times ;’ 
if you allude to the present day, call it 
the ‘enlightened present day.’ Allclergy- 
men are venerable, all ladies interesting 
and accomplished, with a heavenly pre- 
dilection for making poor men’s flannel 
drawers ; and, in short, you must make 
yourself trumpeterin chief to the whole 
human race,’ But you perceive in a 
moment, that this style of biography 
_ acts more as a puff of your own univer- 
sal charity and mild disposition, than of 
the merits of your friend; andaccording- 
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ly, you will do well to adopt it if you are 
on the look. out for pedasetions, Tour 
hero, I again give you warning, is nn- 
avoidably a sufferer by such promis- 
cuous panegyrics. 

The proper plan, if you have brassto 
stand the consequences, is to claim for 
your hero, not only the virtues he un 
emp | possessed, but the merit of 
the good works of every body else. 
If he is of a mechanical turn; and has 
invented the handle of a teapot, talk of 
his super-eminent skill as an acknow- 
ledged thing, and claim on his‘ behalf 
all the works of Brunel and Stevenson; 
confessing, at the same time, that he 
was highly gratified with the manner 
in which they carried out his 
tions. Or if he was a philanthropist, 
and adopted with zeal the benev 
plans of Howard or Mrs Fry, be sure 
to-talk, throughout your work, of the 
great assistance they were of to him. 
It gets him all the merit; and if you 
can manage to speak in a depreciating 
tone of the very persons whom you 
are pretending to praise, (though rob- 
bing of their reputation, ) you will find 
it of great benefit, if not to your hero, 
at all events to yourself,’ , 

But there are other styles of bio- 
graphy besides the religious, to which 
it will be as well to devote a little at- 
tention. The larking biography—the 
joking biography—the naval and mili- 
tary biography—are all very easily 
mastered—and perhaps the easiest and 
pleasantest of all is the dramatic bio- 
graphy. But of these last we have had 
so many lately, that I began to believe 
that the chief study of man was play- 
bills and dramatis persona, till the ad- 
mirable life of Charles Mathews came 
out, to show us that a true gentle. 
man’s heart might beat beneath ‘the 
motley of Touchstone, or the bedizened 
waistcoat of Goldfinch; aud to show 
still farther, in a homily froma player's 
tinsel, that all that glitters is not gold, 
and that the last profession for a proud 
or delicate mind is the stage. How- 
ever, such biographies as that are not 
ineluded in these “ Hints,” and Fgoon 
to give a few glimpses into the mechan. 
ism ofsome ofthe others. The larking 
biography may be borrowed in a great 
measure from Boxiana, and Life in 
London ; for the lives of all drinking, 
hunting, racing, gambling roués are so 
much alike, that whether you make it a 
real biography, and call yourheroJoha 
Mytton, or a fictitious one, and. call 
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him Bob, Harry, or Logic, it makes 
very little difference. The joking bio- 
graphy is a much more serious affair ; 
for no spectacle is so utterly humilia- 
ting as a worn-out joker, going on to 
the very last concocting small puns and 
writing little epigrams when his hair 
is grey and his health decayed. The 
high-mettled racer —the most pathetic 

* of poems—is in a far less pitiable con- 
dition; #hd as the whole bevy of those 
Random Records, and Recollections 
of effete convivialists, is more melan- 
choly than their funerals, I think such 
compositions ought to be left to the 
undertaker, or rather to the mutes. I 
could give rules whereby the stupidest 
of saulies could write a memoir of his 
brother that should split your sides 
with laughter, if the melancholy of it 
did not fill your eyes with tears; but, 
as Joe Miller is accessible to all, I 
disdain the easy task. 

By this time the attentive student of 
these pages will have seen that reli- 
gious biography is at once the simplest 
and the most popular of them all,—but 
there are a few points in which all of 
them agree. For instance, they must 
all commence with a general remark, 
and end with a quotation; and the cu- 
rious thing about it is this, that neither 
the remark nor the quotation require 
to have the smallest connexion with 
the biography. You mightsafely com- 
mence any biography whatever with 
the preamble of an Act of Parliament, 
.and conclude it with a verse of Rule 
Britannia. You must also divide all 

~biographies into chapters, with a co- 

pions argument prefixed to each; and 

y adhering to these rules, you cannot 

. fail. to become renowned as a bio- 

grapher, and perhaps rise to the dig- 

nity, at some future time, of having a 
biographer yourself. 

In order to show the mode of ele- 
‘vating the subject of a memoir, I have 
chosen one who strikes me to have 
been as little of a hero as any I have 
heard of for some time; but you will 
see how, by glogsing over his faults, or 
rather making them into virtues, I 
have qualified him to take his place 
beside the many deified Kettledrum- 
mels, whom some grateful hearer has 
yanked with Heber or Fenelon, and 
regarded his work with as much pride 
as if it had been the life of Mackin- 
tosh by his son, or Burns by John 
Lockhart. 


Memoir OF THE LATE REVEREND 
Joun GuBBINS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


General remark— Ancestry — Birth —Jacob 
Gubbins’ character -— An agriculturist— 
Anecdote of wire manufacture—Game-laws 
—Youth—Marbles and penny-pies—Inter- 
esting anecdote of a poor woman—John’s 
charity—His father goes abroad. 


All persons born into this world 
live in it either along or a short time; 
and though millions have died within 
a few hours of their birth, no one in- 
stance is known of any single human 
being protracting the period of his 
existence to a thousand years. So 
fleeting a possession is life; for a 
thousand years, as Mr Cocker remarks 
in his work on arithmetic, when treat- 
ing of division, contains, exclusive of 
odd numbers, eight millions seven 
hundred and sixty thousand hours. 

John Gubbins, the subject of the 
following memoir, was not descended 
in a directline from the Howards orthe 
Montgomeries. Yet his ancestry by 
the female side must at one time have 


been illustrious ; for his mother, pre-. 


vious to her marriage, and indeed up 
to within a very few days before his 
birth, was called Humphrey; and 
history makes us aware that there was 
formerly in England a duke of that 
name. Howbeit, my honoured and 
distinguished friend was so conscious 
of the inadequacy of rank and title to 
compensate for the want of holiness 
and virtue, that he was neyer heard to 
boast of his noble ancestor. In the 
time of Henry the Eighth also, it 
appears by the roll of sheriffs, that 
the chief javelin man of the sheriff of 


Kent, on occasion of receiving the 


Emperor of Germany, was a person 
of the name of Gubbins, and we ac. 
cordingly are justified in concluding, 
that even at that early period his 
family had attained a station of con- 
siderable eminence in the county, to 
which through life the late Mr Gub- 
bins was more partial than to any 
other in England. So late as the year 
seventeen hundred and fifteen, it seems 
by official records that William Gubbins 
or Gobbyngs was hanged for sheep- 
stealing at Maidstone; and as in that 
year many persons of the first distinc- 


tion died on the scaffold, for their par- © 
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ticipation in the enterprize of the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts, we can have no 
difficulty in perceiving that the family 
of the Gubbins’ was so remarkable asto 
make it necessary to make anexample of 
itshead. He died inthesame year with 
Lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock. The 
more immediate ancestor of our hero 
had devoted himself, like Lord Lei- 
cester and Earl Spencer, to the prac- 
tical pursuits of agriculture. It is 
still related that few men could handle 
a spade with the strength of Jacob 
Gubbins; for he was one of those 
persons who, so far from devoting 
their time and attention to the gam- 
bling: table of Crockford, or the race- 
course of Newmarket, applied _ his 
whole energies to the improvement of 
the various farms in his vicinity. His 
perseverance in draining became a 
proverb; and so well known was his 
zeal and activity, that the agricultur- 
ists in the neighbourhood had noscruple 
in applying to him to aid them in the 
management of their land. On the 
Saturday evening, the farmer on whose 
grounds the science of Jacob Gubbins 
had been exercised, generally took 
the opportunity of presenting him 
with a small and inadequate token of 
the gratitude with which his labours 
had inspired him; and with a freedom 
from selfishness, and an unbounded 
liberality, at that time characteristic 
of the gentlemen with whom he asso- 
ciated, he rarely failed in spending 
the larger part of the sum so hand- 
somely presented to him in the Cock 
and Whistle. But the ingenuity of 
Jacob Gubbins was not limited to 
these operations of manual dexterity. 
His was the soul that could devise, as 
well as the hand that could execute. 
While Herschell was trying experi- 
ments on the manufacture of tele- 
scopes, with which to trace the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies—while 
Watt was following out his great 
principles, by adapting the powers of 
steam to the minutest uses of man, 
Jacob Gubbins sat, night after night, 
in cold and darkness, beneath a hedge 
bounding the plantations of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, to watch the re- 
sults of an ingenious apparatus which 
he had suspended at an opening in the 
fence. It was composed of simple 
wires, wound together in such a shape 
as to leave a flying noose, ready to be 


drawn tight on the slightest touch. . 


The wise provisions of our ancestors 
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had at that time rid the country of 
wolves and tigers, but some districts 
were still overrun with hares and 
rabbits. Among these was the plan- 
tation called The Preserve, near which 
he appended the wires. Not unfre- 
quently a dozen of those pestilent 
animals would be put to the death 
they deserved in a single nights 
and. the philanthropy of Jacob 
Gubbins had seldom a higher treat 
than when he could go stealthily 
round—for he was no pharisee, and 
did such actions as these in private 
to the houses in the neighbouring 
town, and present the inhabitants with 
a fat hare, for which, though well 
worth five shillings, he never asked 
more than half-a:crown. But How- 
ard was maligned, Socrates poisoned, 
and John Frost condemned to be 
hanged. Jacob Gubbins was also the 
victim of a faction—the clergy and the 
magistracy combined against the be« 
nefactor of his species; and he was 
threatened with a prosecution for in- 
dulging his scientific propensities in 
the construction of wire-traps, unless 
he consented to lead to the hymeneal 
altar the future mother of his son. 
Jane Humphrey had long been the 
object of his attachment—she was the 
pride of the county, and an object of 
deep solicitude to the parish. Pre- 
parations were made at the public ex. 
pense for the joyous event that was to 
admit her, for the fourth time, among 


the matrons of England, when the . 


happy thought occurred to the over- 
seer of uniting in wedlock two indi- 
viduals so equally distinguished in 
their several walks, and, after a short 
preparation, they were married on the 
&th day of January 1803 ; and in three 
weeks after that auspicious day, name- 
ly, on the first of February, the subject 
of the following biography was born, 
in a mansion on the left hand side of 
the main street (now degraded into a 
pig-stye) of the village of Clutter, in 
the parish of Sumphstead, in the coun- 
ty of Kent. He was christened John, 
and very soon gave indications of his 
future greatness. Anxious, even from 
the first, to turn his fellow- creatures. 
from too strong an attachment to the 
things of this world, he would fre« 
quently lay his hands on the play- 
things of his companions; and as he 
did this in such a manner-as never to 
give the slightest room for the dis. 
covery of his benevolent intentions, 
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-he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
-various modes in which the abstrac- 
tion of their marbles and hoops acted 
on their hearts. The taint of sin was 
‘strong, even in the bosom of the 
youngest. They showed no Christian 
equanimity in submitting to the depri- 
vation, and often has the humane en- 
deavour of the youthful saint to wean 
them from their perishable enjoy- 
ments, only created an additional sin, 
instead of implanting a virtue. But, 
while thus attentive to the benefit of 
others, he was not puffed up with 
spiritual pride, like the clergy of the 
establishment, but was distrustful of 
his. own stability. To avoid, there- 
fore, the chances of becoming too 
much devoted to the objects which he 
had so kindly taken away from his 
friends, he generally converted them 
into money, which he bestowed on a 
poor woman who gained a precarious 
livelihood by the manufacture of 
penny-pies ; and he has often, in after 
life, declared, that some of his happi- 
est moments were those in which that 
truly grateful old lady insisted on pre- 
senting him with some of the trea- 
sures of her basket: for she; though 
poor and humble, would not be out- 
done in generosity by her juvenile be- 
nefactor, but regularly bestowed on 
him a pie when he bestowed on her a 
penny. So true is it that the example 
of a virtuous man, or even a virtuous 
child, availeth much. At the age of 
nine years, his abilities appeared of so 
promising a nature, that they did not 
escape the observation even of the 
clergyman of the parish. The pa- 
rents were repeatedly requested to al- 
low him to become tutor to their child ; 
he promised to devote two hours every 
Sunday to his instruction. But Jacob 
Gubbins entertained through life a 
rooted dislike to the theoretical no-< 
tions on the subject of education then 
unhappily spreading among theclergy. 
In his own homely, but: expressive 
language, “ he never see’d no good 
come of Jarning nor religion ;” and as 
the chief effort of the teacher would 
be, to instil the principles of Christi- 
anity and the practice of virtue into 
his young charge, Jacob indignantly 
rejected his overtures as a snare of 
Satan, to overlay the natural man 
with a coating of worldly wisdom— 
but, after repeated interviews, and 
many refusals, his repugnance was at 
last overcome, and the designs of the 
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reetor were carried into effect. Ih 
token of his satisfaction, the clergy- 
man begged leave to present the son 
with a new suit of clothes, and a shil- 
ling to the father, every week, so long 
as his boy attended the schoel. But 
the objects of this clerical wolf were 
soon frustrated, by the unassisted ef- 
forts of John Gubbins himself. His 
school-fellows struck him in a mo- 
ment to be too much devoted to 
their books. Some of them were evi- 
dently vain of the binding—and some, 
like Hezekiah, were not a little proud 
in showing the prizes they had 
obtained, consisting of handsome vo- 
lumes, or work- boxes, or needle- cases, 
and many of the other baits with 
which the established ministry pre- 
pare the work of Satan for the souls 
of their parishioners; and imme- 
diately the same anxiety he had ex- 
perienced to convert his playmates 
from a fondness for toys and play- 
things, awoke with double force to 
deliver his schoolmates—boys and 
girls—from the pride of their rich 
possessions. In a short time—in 
about three Sundays after his first 
condescending to join the school— 
there were but three prayer-books 
left among them all. All the bound 
Testaments had disappeared ; there 
was not a work-box or a needle-case 
left to their late possessors. The 
three other prayer-books would pro- 
bably have followed the others, and 
the whole school been secured against 
the presumption of wealth and the 
pride of the eye, if the young philan- 
thropist had not at this time fallen 
violently ill. His complaint was de- 
clared to be a surfeit, brought on by 
eating sixteen penny-pies in- one day; 
for he still continued his bounty to 
the old lady, who equally continued 
her grateful presents to her kind- 
hearted friend. But worse than a 
surfeit he was now doomed to endure. 
The surgeon, in visiting his patient, 
discovered several of the missing vo- 
lumes hidden beside his bed. The 
bitter animosity of the ungrateful 
clergyman now knew no bounds. 
Without enquiring into the lofty ob- 
jeet contemplated by the infant saint, 
—nay, rather considering the old 
lady as an accomplice in what he had 
the unchristian effrontery to call a 
most disgraceful theft—he had her put 
in prison like Peter, and the young 
martyr punished with stripes, like 
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Paul. Such is ever the vindietive- 
ness of an established church, and the 
severity of parliament-enacted law. 
Shut out, by the God-denying or- 
dinances of an atheistical hierarchy, 
from the indulgence of an innate love 
of good ressed by the ma- 
chinations of a powerfal and iniqui- 
tous aristocracy—the faithful heart of 
John Gubbins was now thrown en- 
tirely on its own resources. His ac- 
tive intellect, far from succumbing 
beneath the assaults of his enemies, 
found vent in aiding his father in the 
mechanical experiments we have de- 
signated in the commencement of this 
memoir. His hands seemed to ac- 
quire greater facility every day in the 
constrn<tion of the extraordinary ma- 
chines vefore alluded to, for the en- 
trapment of hares and pheasants, and 
other wild animals, whom the cruelty 
of the landlords of England dooms to 
be shot at or mangled by dogs for 
their own brutal amusement, instead 
of making them the means of calling 
forth the scientific ingenuity of this 
great manufacturing country, in de- 
vising gentler modes of death than 
the barrel of a fowling-piece or the 
sharp teeth of a hound. The noose 
was one of those contrivances at once 
simple and efficacious, which endears 
itself to the philanthropist at first 
sight; and John enjoyed the double 
gratification of exercising his inventive 
powers and aiding his honoured pa- 
rent at the same time. These pur- 
suits occupied him till his sixteenth 
ear, at which time his father fol- 
owed the example of the celebrated 
_ navigator, Cook, and sailed to the 
other side of the world. Whether 
the idea was originally his own or 
not, we have not now the means of 
finding out ; but certain it is, that on 
consulting twelve of his friends, they 
were unanimous in recommending 
him to undertake the voyage, and 
gave it as theiradvice at the same time, 
that he should devote fourteen years 
to the inspection of those distant and 
little known lands. His wife, with 
the spirit of a Roman matron, indig- 
nant at being deserted on any pre- 
tence whatever, resumed her maiden 
name, and married another gentleman 
within a month of his bidding her 
farewell. It has been observed, that 
men are indebted for their bodily con- 
figuration to their sires, but generally 
for their mental organization to their 
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mothers, The resemblance between 
the modes of thought of Mrs Hog 


this was the name of her present 
husband—and the subject of this me- 
moir, gives a strong corroboration of 
the remark.. The same fine contempt 
for the ordinary usages of high so- 
ciety, where they are not founded on 
the loftiest princip!es—the same proud 
pron on their own efforts te pro- 

uce the most agreeable consequences 
to themselves—and the same splendi@ 
enthusiasm in the acquisition of the 
objects of their desire, are the u~ 
liar characteristics of both. Happy 
must such a mother have been in seul 
a son; happy such a son in such a 
mother. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Manhood—Attempt to convert the atten- 
dants. of Maidstone Market—lIngenious 
conduct of John Gubbins—Hears Mr 
Swedenborg Owen—Effects on. his soul— 
His opinions of preaching—Recollections 
of his disciples—Thoughts upon Marriage 
—Practice in this respect—Remarks, 


The period, perhaps, in the life of 
man most decisive of his future career, 
is that between sixteen and twenty 
yearsofage. The thoughtlessness of 
youth is at that time joined to the bodily 
strength of manhood, and Satan lets 
loose all his temptations. Our hero 
was tried in the burning fiery furnace, 
and was not found wanting. In imita- 
tion of the pious Wesley, he insti- 
tuted a small society, when he was 
about twenty years of age, with the 
object of withdrawing themselves from 
the busy scenes of life at stated periods, 
and examining into the condition of 
mind and customary habits of their 
neighbours. With this intention they 
generally selected an hour of mid- 
night, when the sky was unilluminated 
by the moon, and a market had been 
held in a neighbouring town; and 
with crape drawn over their faces, in. 
order to avoid “ the praise of men” in 
the performance of their Samaritan 
duties, they waited patiently till the 
approach of some farmer or other 
person, returning from the sinful pur- 
suits of traffic, called them to their 
appointed work. Numberless were 
the instances wherein their labours im 
this respect were blessed—at their 
persuasive warnings the trembling 
penitent opened his purse, and gave 
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away all that he had. The three 
missionaries of charity and virtue, 
for this was the number of the 
society, undertook in equal shares 
the distribution of the offerings thus 
made; and bidding the contrite tra- 
veller part in peace, they betook 
themselves, deeply musing on these 
things, to their respective places of 
abode. But when will the evangeli- 
zing apostles of so simple and pure a 
doctrine escape persecution, yea, and 
death itself, from the ignorance and 
cruelty of constituted authorities? 
Again, the subject of this memoir saw 
all his plans nullified by the combined 
magistracy and clergy of his native 
place. One of his fellow-labourers 
was actually suspended to a transverse 
beam in front of the county prison; 
another sent on board alarge dismasted 
vessel in Portsmouth harbour to study 
naval architecture for seven years, and 
all this resulted from the determined 
ingenuousness of John Gubbins. Far 
from denying—as his modesty would 
otherwise have inclined him to do— 
that he had any knowledge of these 
transactions ;—far from endeavouring 
‘by evasion or subterfuge to baffle the 
searching enquiries of his persecutors, 
he openly proclaimed the truth; he 
related the whole share of his com- 
panions in the praiseworthy deeds for 
which he was now called in question, 
and, with a liberality truly admirable, 
rather endeavoured to diminish his 
own—and so struck were even the 
stony hearts of his adversaries, that 
they recommended him to the gracious 
eonsideration of the king, and hopes 
were speedily entertained that his ma-~ 
jesty, acting on this recommendation, 
would bestow on him the Guelphic 
order, or some other suitable token of 
his royal.approbation. But no such 
result followed ; and the humble spirit 
of the subject of our memoir was not 
oppressed with the insignia of that ex- 
alted rank. If he, as some assert, 
afterwards shared with General Evans 
the order of the Tower and Sword, he 
was never heard to boast of it. But 
the time was now coming when he was 
to. be summoned to a higher sphere of 
duty than any he had yet entered 
upon. Shortly after his name had, 
in the manner we have related, been 
mentioned to the king, John Gubbins, 
in the course of a tour in aneighbour- 
ing county, chanced to enter a prayer- 
meeting, called together by the sainted 
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Mr Swedenborg Owen. The preacher 
was loud, and piercing, and sublime: 
his sermon was listened to with breath- 
less awe; and when the box was sent 
round for the contributions of the 
faithful at the conclusion, there was a 
jingling of money, both copper and 
also silver, which proved how deeply 
the hearts of the audience had been 
moved. A peculiar habit of Mr Gub- 
bins’ was to insert the tips of his fin- 
gers into cobblers’ wax before pro- 
ceeding to chapel—of which he was 
a diligent attendant—and, as if to 
prove that the good, even in this life, 
are generally rewarded, he remarked 
that, in depositing his halfpenny with 
his forefinger and thumb, a sixpence, 
and not unfrequently a shilling, would 
be found sticking, as if by a miracu- 
lous adhesion, to the points of his re- 
maining fingers. On this occasion 
the asual preliminary had been omit- 
ted, nor was our hero sorry for the 
occurrence. He considered that the 
gentleman in the pulpit was entitled 
to all that the box contained; and 
was so struck with the inherent beauty 
of the doctrine of a community of 
goods, that ‘he determined to enrol 
himself at once as an adherent of the _ 
sect. He, accordingly, lost no time 
in carrying his resolution into effect ; 
and, on the following evening, opened 
his mouth for the first time in a pulpit, 
in a barn near Worthing. Though 
not endowed with a classical educa- 
tion, and caring very little for the 
niceties of the Greek and Roman 
tongues, he was gifted with a loud and 
sonorous voice, and so impressive a 
delivery, that he shook the bench on 
which he stood nearly to pieces, and 
was distinctly audible at the distance 
of four hundred and fifty yards. As 
this was his first essay in the difficult 
field of public oratory, it may be in- 
teresting to know the opinion he en- 
tertained of preaching. * Preaching,” 
he used to say, in his homely and ex- 
pressive phraseology — * preaching 
beats cock-fighting—in fact, it are the 
ticket.” Let this opinion, deliberately 
pronounced, be an encouragement tothe 
voluntary labours of persons in thecir- 
cumstances of JohnGubbins. Ere many 
years elapsed, he was well known in 
the whole of the south and south- west- 
ern parts of England. He was received 
with the greatest applause wherever 
he appeared; and there were few 
with whom he came in contact, who 
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had not occasion to remember their 
intercourse with our excellent and 
inimitable friend, At this period we 
have no letters or other documents 
from which to draw our conclusions 
as to the state of his mind and the 
isuccess Of his ministry; but in the 
fond recollection of his countless 
friends he still dwells, as if stereotyped 
or photographed on their hearts. 

‘*T minds him well,” says one of his 
disciples ; ‘‘ he war an ‘ell of a fellar 
togammon. The gals all liked he, 
like no how; and he got more money 
out on the old ’uns nor ere a Methody 
or Independing of ’em all.” The Me- 
thodists and Independents are alluded 
to in the fine scriptural phraseology of 
the affectionate disciple ; and the ear- 
nest simplicity of his admonitions is 
excellently expressed in his unsophis- 
ticated adaptation of the ordinary ex- 
pression—“ gammon.” “ John Gub- 
bins,” says another fond recorder of 
the virtues of our friend, “ war a hex- 
traordinary chap for gin an’ water. 
I ha’ see’d he drink twelve tumblers 
like winkin, and preach like a angel ; 
and such avon for’backy I never see’d 
nowhere.” Mr Gubbins was, indeed, 
as we shall afterwards see, a strong 
friend to the excise. He was one of 
that wise school of political economists 
who wished all taxes to be paid by 
others, and every burden taken from a 
generous and industrious people ; and 
if there was any class of objects from 
which he thought a revenue impro- 
perly exigible, it was decidedly from 
the duties on spirits and tobacco. And 
yet though these were his theoretical 
prineiples, we shall perceive that, with 
the inconsistency which is frequently 
a characteristic of the greatest minds 
—of prime ministers no less than 
others—his conduct was very much at 
variance with his professions; and no 
person in his sphere contributed more 
to enrich his country, by the use of 
those very articles, than the man who, 
on all occasions, was most vociferous 
in condemning the impost levied on 
their consumption. So frequently 
does it happen that the good benefit 
their country even unintentionally. 

Marriage is to most men the most 
serious step in life. So much depends 
on the choice of a proper partner, that 
the thoughtlessness with which the 
bond is entered into is severely to be 
reprobated. With a view to avoid 
the risk of finding himself bound for 
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life to a partner unsuited to him in dis- 


position or temper, he was one of the 
first who raised their voices against 
either the obligation or the solemnity 
of marriage. The free pulsations of 
the heart were not to be trammelled 
by a vow, nor was the vow itself to be 
considered binding longer than the 
sentiments which gave rise to it en 
dured. He grudged also the half- 
crown for the bans, and his virtuous 
modesty shrunk from the publicity of 
a ceremony performed in a chureh. 
Impelled by all these principles, reli- 
gious and philosophical, he com- 
menced an agitation fur the repeal of 
marriage as a religious or binding 
ceremony, which he happily lived to 
see nearly carried into effect by an 
enlightened legislature ; and as he was 
aware that example would have more 
weight than the strongest arguments, 
he rigidly abstained from legal matri- 
mony all his days, and only entered 
into the sweet bonds of domestic feli- 
city with such female members of his 
flock as were willing to keep his house, 
and sufficiently endowed with this 
world’s goods to add those additionat 
comforts to his establishment, which 
he was too wise a man to undervalue 
or despise. It is still remembered, 
that on one occasion the head of his 
table was graced by a lady of mature 
years, being upwards of fifty-seven, 
who was possessed of a hundred 
pounds in money, and a cottage worth 
eight pounds a-year. In less than a 
month, however, as if to show the 
steadiness of his adherence to a rule 
once conscientiously adopted, he broke 
off thesweet communion; and retaining 
the money and a conveyance of the 
tenement as a lasting memorial of her 
duty and affection, he had the magna- 
nimity of mind, worthy of an ancient 
stoic or a modern utilitarian, to tear 
himself from her side, and leave her 
to her lonely meditations in a large 
building to which she was invited to 
retire by the overseers of her native 
village. To others he was more con- 
stant; but to all of them dealing the 
same measure of inflexible justice 
“ Ven their tin is gone,” he used to 
remark, “I always kicks ‘em out.” 
Thus blameless in small things as well 
as in great, John Gubbins held on the 
even tenor of his way, the admiration 
of his flock, and the envy of surround- 
ing nations. And here may, perhaps, 
be the proper place to point out the 
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manifold advantages of true religion 


in this present sublunary sphere. Be-— 


sides making us perfectly pleased and 
contented with ourselves, it gives. us 
the great and Christian privilege of 
despising others. When death or 
misfortunes happen to our friends, it 
endows us with such perfect equani- 
mity, that we feel no more for their 


acutest distresses than if we had never . 


heard their names; when, on the other 
hand, they happen to our enemies, we 
have the satisfaction of seeing them 
punished for their iniquity, we feel 
that our dislike of them is justified by 
the sufferings they endure, the loss of 
children, bankruptcy, and ruin. For, 
it is evident that these things are sent 
to them because they have not been 
so holy as ourselves, and as a rebuke 
to them for differing from us in opin- 
ion. But the instance of the saintly 
Gubbins, who, we are happy to say, 
is not without many imitators in any 
of the churches, will suffice to show 
that energy in the pulpit, and a per- 
petual dwelling on religious subjects 
among the uninstructed and feeble 
minded, is rewarded in the more tan- 
gible shape of houses, and lands, and 
money; the affection and fortunes of 
women considerably advanced in life; 
and the devoted adherence of a num- 
ber of admirers, whatever course of 
conduct they may take it into their 
heads to pursue. With such induce- 
ments, we can only wonder that dis- 
sent from the cold formalities of an 
establishment, instead of falling off, 
as appears to be the case every day, 
is not universal. But the time is soon 
coming when the saints shall possess 
the earth ; and, in the mean time, it is 
&@ great satisfaction to the virtuous 
mind to feel assured, that however 
our enemies may prosper in this world, 
they will be, as Mr Guabbins express- 
ed it, ** touched up for it in the next 
in a way as they don’t expect.” 


CHAPTER THREE, 


Patriotic labours of Mr-Gubbins—Chimney- 
Sweepers and Negroes—Desire of benefit- 
ting the Public—Morison’s Pills—Widow 
Welch — Homeopathy — Opinions of Mr 
Gubbins on -various subjects—Member of 
Parliament—Orators—Poets—Mr Gubbins’ 
politics—Failure of Revenue—Efforts to 
assist the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
Proposals for the Anti-Temperance Insti- 
tution—Active employment—Self-devotion 
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of Mr Gubbins—Constancy to the end— 
Death—Appearance—Conclusion, 


The peaceful labours even of the 
most celebrated preachers do not allow 
much space for phical descrip- 
tion ; and as, from a peculiar sensi- 
tiveness, Mr Gubbins never commit- 
ted to writing any of his effusions in 
the pulpit, we are left in the dark as 
to the style of his eloquence, except 
from the descriptions of it still given 
by his hearers. But, as if to compen- 
sate to his biographer for the ease and 
uniformity of his earlier years, the 
distinguished subject of this memoir 
now entered into that agtive course of 
public benevolence which only ended: 
with his life. In conjunction with a 
distinguished member of the legal pro- 
fession, who will soon immortalize the 
borough of Finsbury, by condescend.- 
ing to become its representative in 
Parliament, he devoted himself with 
zeal and enthusiasm to the cause of 
the chimney-sweepers of London. It 
was, indeed, a congenial subject, or; 
in fact, as he called it himself, “ the 
indentical same thing with them mis- 
fort’nate niggers, for wasn’t the skins 
of both on ’em black?” That borough, 
indeed, seemed to have something pe- 
culiarly attractive for Mr Gubbins, 
In connexion with the present distin» 
guished medical member for that con- 
scientious and enlightened constitu- 
ency, he laboured at the invention of 
a new method of insuring houses from 
fire; and was, we are persuaded, only 
prevented, by his premature departure, 
from joining the ingenious Messrs 
Houston Stewart Wallace in their 
method of insuring vessels against 
shipwreck. Wherever a joint-stock 
speculation was started for the benefit 
of his fellows, there was Mr Gubbins 
certain to be found. It was from his 
admirable dictation—for the mechani- 
cal part of authorship he had never 
taken the trouble to master—that un- 
numbered certificates of the unparal- 
leled effects of Morison’s pills were 
published to an admiring and costive 
world. Gubbins was the attenuated 
carpenter, who, on swallowing the 
fortieth box of Number Twos, was 
engaged by an itinerant showman as 
a rival to the Durham ox. Gubbins 
was the old woman of eighty-six, who, 
after a course of seven weeks’ dura- 
tion, renewed her youth so completely 
that she was mistaken for her own 
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granddaughter by a young man who 
had been paying her his addresses, 
and lived several years with him after 
the marriage, and presented him with 
two lovely children, before he discover- 
ed the difference. Gubbins was the be- 
nevolent person who wished to ¢on- 
tract for the support of the poor in 
England and Wales solely and entire- 
ly on those inestimable pills—so ver- 
satile was his genius, so profound his 
impression of the merits of the Hyge- 
istic system, Nor was he bigoted to 
one mode of cure. He was also the 
Jame soldier who recovered his leg by 
a diligent swallowing of the prepara- 
tions of the gerfuine Widow Welch— 
the patient in the last stage of cholera 
who recovered through large doses of 
the Balm of Gilead—and the paraly- 
tic who regained activity by small 
doses ‘of pulsatilla. How capacious 
must have been his love for science, 
who was equally eloquent in his 
praises of homeeopathy by the grain, 
and Morisonism by the cart-load! 
The idea that these rhapsodies might 
be produced by the half-crown with 
which the delighted practitioner usu- 
ally begged to present him, in token 
of esteem and veneration, is one of 
those base suspicions which no truly 
liberal-minded gentleman can for a 
moment entertain. 

The opinions of such a man upon 
any subject must be valued by all 
those who can appreciate the worth 
of wisdom and impartiality. We will 
therefore record a few of the judg-. 
ments he delivered on men and things. 
He considered Mr O’ Connell the most 
honest man and greatest patriot of any 
ageorcountry. Hehad a high opinion of 
Mr Hume, as had also Dr Pye Smith. 
‘*] likes that ere Joseph,” he used to 
say, ‘* he’s sich a one to look arter the 
fardens”—and he frequently declared, 
both in public and private, that there 
was nothing in the transaction of that 
honourable gentleman with regard to 
the Greek loan which he would not 
have done himself. Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, Esq.,whilein Parliament, was 
his favourite orator; of poets he was 
partial to Thomas Moore; of prose 
authors to Sir Lytton Bulwer, though 
we are bound in candour to add that 
he had not perused a single line of 
either ; but those two gentlemen being 
the most distinguished writers of the 
party to which Mr Gubbins belonged, 
he knew too well the value of his ap- 
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probation to bestow it on any political 
opponent. In this respect, as in many 
others, following the example of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

In politics he was firmly attached 
to the extreme of liberality, and would 
have hated the Whigs for not going 
far enough, if his-virtuous indignation 
had not been roused to a greater de+ 
gree by the Tories for not going any 
part of the way at all. A State, ac- 
cording to his idea, would have been 
perfect, with no laws to interpose be- 
tween man and his aspirations; he 
felt that enactments and prehibitions 
were an infringement of individual 
liberty, and the sight of any person 
rieher than himself was an insult to 
the dignity of his nature. He wished 
therefore to see every one poorer and 
more dependent, as the surest means 
of restoring him to self-respect, and 
placing him in the situation his vir- 
tues and abilities deserved. After 
this explanation of his sentiments, it 
will be needless to say that he looked 
with an eye of great favour on the 
Chartists; though, in as muchastheir 
effurts to attain their ends were un- 
successful, he made no parade of his 
magnanimity in joining a failing cause, 
but contented himself by assuming, 
along with the philosophic Grote and 
cultivated Williams, the title of a 
Whig and something more—and 
something more he undoubtedly was ; 
and thelast great effort he made showed 
how deeply he entered into the cause 
of his ministerial friends, and what 
tremendous sacrifices he made to 
maintain their popularity and power. 
We have already alluded to his at- 
tachment to the excise as a means of 
raising a revenue. We are now to 
record the greatest example of patri- 
otic zeal and self-sacrifice recorded in 
the history of man. 

After seven years of the most pain- 
ful econemy, and the employment .of 
every means in their power to increase 
the income of the country, going even 
so far as to appoint a commission of 
their supporters, at a very considerable 
salary, to enquire as to the possibility 
of carrying on the business of the 
government with no money at all, ex- 
cept so much as might suffice for 
quarter-day in Downing Street, the 
Ministry were forced to confess that 
the supplies were by no means ade- 
quate to the demand. The zeal of 
their friends was instantly roused by 
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this announcement, and of none in 
more especial a degree than Mr Gub- 

bins. He withdrew at once from ali 

his other labours, leaving half-finished 
an essay on “ Popish principles and 

Protestant pay,” which has since been 

incorporated in the works of the Chris- 

tian Moralists of Oxford, and applied 
himself to the herculean task of prop- 
ping a falling administration, by increa- 
sing the funds at their disposal. The 
principal falling off of the revenue was 
rceptible in the excise. As a pre- 
iminary measure, he drank double his 
usual quantity of beer, and generally 
finished his evenings with an extra 
bottle of gin. But being well aware 
that without combination no great re- 
sults can be obtained, he determined 
to institute a society, whose whole ob- 
ject should be tosupport their favourite 

Ministry by an unlimited use of intoxi- 

cating liquors. He well knew, that 

the more habitually a man devoted 
himself to that employment, the more 
likely he was to approve of the admin- 
istration ; and he therefore considered 
that the efforts of Father Mathew—with 
whatever intention they had been be- 
gun—would in the end most inevita- 
bly produce an effect very unfavourable 
to his views and objects. After 
many months of deep thought, and 
travelling to every considerable town 
n England and Scotland, he believed 
himself sufficiently sure of assistance 
and support, to announce to the world 
at large the gigantic plan he had ma- 
tured. The first exposition of the 

8 was contained in the following 
etter, written by one of his sincerest 

admirers to a mutual friend :— 
“Our distinguished teacher, Mr 

Gubbins, after explaining to me, with 

his usu.l energy, the principles of the 

plan he mentioned to you on a late 
occasion, has Jain down for an hour or 
two under the table, and the grateful 
task is left to me of making you fully 
master of his patriotic scheme. De- 
spising from the bottom of his heart 
the miserable milksops who cheat the 
revenue and reduce themselves to the 
level of the beasts—whose only drink 
is water—he has resolved to found a 
great institution, to which any person 
shall be admitted on payment to him 
of twopence, and taking what he calls 
the ’Toxication pledge. But far from 
following the example of the aforesaid 
hypocrites in limiting his association 
to those only who take the “ Total” 
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pledge, he has resolved to divide 
association into two classes, to either 
of which a proselyte shall have the 
privilege of belonging—one to be 
composed of those who take the Total 
Drunkenness Pledge ; and the other, 
of those who take the Occasionally 
Sober Pledge. But it is to be re- 
marked, that as the expense of the 
latter class will probably be smaller 
than that of the T. D. Pledge-men, 
he has resolved that the entrance 
money to the O. S. Pledge shall be 
fourpence instead of twopence. In 
taking the total drunkenness pledge, 
it is to be understood that the person 
binds himself, at some one hour or 
other of each lawful day—and twice 
every Sunday—to produce in himself, 
by means of one or more of the fol- 
ling. liquors, viz. Beer, Ale, Flip, 
Egghot, Purl (early or otherwise), Gin, 
Brandy, Whisky, Rum, Wine, Shrub, 
Hollands, Swizzle, Toddy, Punch, 
Stingo—alone or mixed, according to 
his own taste—such a degree of philo- 
sophical equanimity as not to be aware 
of whether he stands on his head or 
his heels—not to be able to speak so as 
to be understood by his nearest friend 
—nor to be able to maintain what 
philosophers have absurdly called the 
centre of gravity, which Mr Gubbins 
considers the height of absurdity ; 
and, in short, to be in that truly ele- 
vated condition, when the floor begins 
to be rebellious, and the room swings 
round in imitation of a windmill. 


- The Oceasionally Sober Pledge does 


not mean that any one day is to be 
wholly spent without contributing 
one’s share to the increase of the 
revenue ; but simply, that occasionally 
it shall be lawful to stop short of the 
extreme point to which the others 
are bound to proceed, and indeed to 
leave off at that happy stage when a 
man feels it his bounden duty as a 
Christian, and a man of ‘honour, to 
thrash a policeman, or wrench off a 
knocker, or frighten an unprotected 
woman, in the manner practised al- 
ready by some amateur members of 
the highest rank. The Occasionally 
Sober Pledge—you will therefore ex- 
plain to Dr Wade—does not in the 
least preclude a man from being as 
totally drunk as he pleases, while, om 
the other hand, the T. D. P. binds a 
person to abjure the O. S. P. as in- 
sufficient and unsatisfactory. The 
effects of this stupendous plan will be 
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extraordinary. The increased -im- 
pulse given to the revenue will keep 
the ministry in power for ever, or at 
least till you know who are ready to 
take their places. One additional 
glass of. gin drunk by each adult in 
Great Britain alone, per diem, will 
supply the whole present deficiency ; 
two will terrify. surrounding empires 
with our wealth ; and a bottle will pay 
off the national debt in a very few 
years. Such are the details of this 
measure; and [doubt not that you will 
soon get the names of such a number 
of subscribers that we shall be able to 
make a formidable appearance in Exe- 
ter Hall. Mr Gubbins will of course 
preside, as I think it would be right 
to show him this mark of respect, if it 
were for no other purpose than to 
keep a Bishop or a Lord from an 
office of such dignity. Our indus- 
trious friend, who is still in deep 
sleep on the floor, is so-devoted to the 
cause, that at this moment he is evi- 
dently dreaming on the subject, as I 
hear him indistinctly muttering ‘ cold 
without!’ I have mentioned your 
name to him; and he expressed vari- 
ous wishes about your eyes and limbs, 
showing thereby the vivid interest he 
takes in your corporeal health. Send 
the twopences as soon as they amount 
to half-a-crown; for our admirable 
founder intends to follow the modes 
of proceeding adopted by the great 
O'Connell. Your's to the last drop of 
the barrel, « T—— ————.” 

The triumphant success of this as- 
sociation is too recent to require to be 
dwelt on. The efforts of Mr Gub- 
bins called forth the ecstatic gratitude 
ofthe administration. Public (house) 
dinners were given to him by the 
brewers of London—by the gin-spin- 
ners—by the licensed victuallers ; and 
on all these occasions he made dis- 
plays which will for ever be remem- 
bered by the admirers of drinking in 
all its branches. His political allu- 
sions were received with rapturous 
applause, especially when his mode of 
pronunciation—at all times a little in- 
distinct, but at that period scarcely 
intelligible—led the company to sup- 
pose that, in toasting ‘‘ Lord Mel- 
bourne and this Whig Administra- 
tion,’”’ he had said “* Lord Melbourne 
and the Swig Administration.” The 
Swig Administration! Happy al- 
chemy, whereby genius transmutes 
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base metal into gold! The toast was 
responded to, in a series of eloquent 
hiccups, by the member for Burton- 
on-Trent. But, great as was Mr 
Gubbins’s zeal—prodigious as were 
his efforts, both by precept and ex- 
ample, to make the total drunkenness 
pledge as universal in this country as 
the repeal pledge in the sister island 
—they were doomed to end in disap- 
pointment, as the hopes of his fellow- 
agitator will be. Evil-minded and— 
worse than that—sober-headed per- 
sons in both countries, pretended that 
they saw interested motives in every 
action of the lives of those two illus- 
trious men ; and, vexed and harassed 
by the opposition he experienced, the 
proud spirit of Mr Gubbins began at 
last to give way. His limbs became 
shaky and swelled—his eyes were 
bloodshot, and symptoms were soon 
manifest of a tendency to a disease to 
which a fine organization is peculiarly 
liable under mental excitement, called 
delirium tremens. Yet, with un- 
abated zeal, he continued true to his 
pledge. Never for one single day did 
he forfeit—what he prized more than 
wealth or station—his word! His 
friends warned him that his efforts 
were above his strength. He de- 
spised their warnings, when he con- 
sidered them in opposition to his oath, 
They told him he was killing himself 
by inches. He told them, that in 
such a cause he cared not if he died 
by the square yard! Like a hero 
rushing into battle, where he knows 
he is doomed to fall—with no flinch- 
ing from his duty, though he knew 
the fatal consequences of perseve- 
rance—glass in hand, water in his eye, 
slaver at his lips, and hiccup harrow- 
ing his heart—Mr Gubbins received 
the reward of his merits in a death as 
glorious as he deserved. It may 
truly be said that he died of too an- 
xious an interest in his country’s wel- 
fare ; and in this idea we are corro- 
borated by the very pointed allusion 
to “ ardent spirits,” contained in the 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest. His 
was indeed the noblest specimen of 
those ardent spirits whose only sighs 
are for patriotism and freedom. He 
died worth several hundred pounds, 
which he had recently received on 
trust, and placed in a bankér’s hands 
in his own name. On the sixteenth 
of April he died, ~ in a short time 
D 
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vafter that, Lord Monteagle resigned 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
and went into deep mourning and 
Private life. But the pledge is still 
taken by numberless individuals in all 
ranks of life, and (as a proof of the 
union on great subjects among all 
classes of Englishmen) by persons in 
all parties in the State. 

Mr Gubbins was considerably be- 
low the middle height, being little 
more than five feet high; but, as if 
to compensate for the deficiency, he 
was considerably beyond the average 
width, being a great deal broader than 
he waslong. His hair was of a deep 
red hue, his countenance full of dig- 
nity and sweetness, with a very short 
and very flat nose; while his face was 
saved from too feminine an expression 
by a remarkable projection of his two 
front teeth, and extremely protube- 
rant lips. His legs were what are 
usually called bandy, and he had splay 
feet of peculiar size. With these 
personal advantages, his success in 
life is not matter of much surprise. 

The malevolence of enemies whom 
he erushed by his activity, or made 
ridiculous by his wit, may perhaps 
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attempt to blacken the reputation of 
the illustrious dead. The Tories— 
the clergy—the sober—and even some 
of the base and thankless Whigs— 
may unite in showing their bitterness 
against a worth which they could not 
appreciate. The author of this me- 
moir has no motive to swerve from 
the strictest impartiality. He has 
succeeded to his property, and has 
sold his life to a publisher: he there- 
fore is as disinterested as a biographer 
always is. Reader, if you are elo- 
quent, preach; if you are learned, 
hide it as carefully as you can ; if you 
are a patriot, drink yourself to death; 
and in this manner, by imitating the 
actions of the virtuous, the great, the 
venerable Mr Gubbins, you will emu- 
late his fame while you live, and have 
a biographer, better qualified than the 
present humble author, to hand down 
your reputation to the latest times. 
‘** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean 
bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.” 





ON PERSONIFICATION. 


’ 


WE resume our attempt to illustrate 
those combined operations of the heart 
and fancy by which inanimate things 
are made living persons. Personifi- 
eation, as we have seen, is the effect 
ef a law in our moral nature which 
we may regulate but can scarcely re- 
press. It is an overflowing of those 
longings of love, of those desires for 
sympathy and companionship, and of 
those fears of loneliness and estrange 
ment, which cannot be confined within 
the bounds of our own species, but 
pour themselves first out in the humbler 
charities inspired by the irrational 
ereation, and next extend to an ideal 
intercourse with the kingdoms of life- 
less existence. It appears that there 
is no strong emotion that may not 
dispose us to the exercise of this 
faculty; no striking object that-may 
not summon it into action. But 
chiefly images of beauty or of majes- 
ty are ever calculated to call it forth 
im any mood of mind in which the 
eolouring and creative powers have 
room to operate. 


What are the stars in the eye of 
imagination ? Various are the aspects ~ 
which they successively assume. Some- 
times they seem as flowers that strew 
the fields of ether, glittering with di- 
vine dew, and greeting with ambro- 
sial softness the feet of the happy in- 
habitants that wander among their 
fragrance ! 


Fair flowers of holy, heavenly seed, 
That o’er you blue and boundless mead, 
In trembling ecstasy, unfold 
Your amaranthine leaves of gold! 

Fair stars! a harmony most strange, 
A law of lovely interchange, 

Unites you thro’ the varying year 

With your terrestrial kindred here. 
When evening shuts the daisy’s eye 
She opes the garden of the sky, 

That breathes its beauty to the night, 
Till, at the glance of morning light, 
Once more upon the glittering green 
The galaxies of earth are seen. 

When, chill’d by winter’s withering breath, 
Our earth-born glories sink in death, 
With brighter and with bolder glow 
The immortal flowers of ether blow, 
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Till spring returning dims their bloom, 
And calls their sisters from the tomb. 

O, blest succession! kindly given 

To link together earth and heaven— 

To tell that He who all things keeps, 

In mercy slumbers not nor sleeps— 

By love’s soft power to lift our eyes 
From short-lived splendours to the skies. 


With greater power but less play- 
fulness of fancy, and with a more 
earthly mixture of personal interest, 
the starry heavens have, at times, ap- 
peared to the gaze of superstition as a 
mighty scroll, on which the destinies 
of men are recorded in characters of 
fire. Anxious must have been the 
desires, and deep the delusion, that 
could persuade us that we had found 
the key for interpreting that mysteri- 
ous cipher. Yet a vast portion of 
mankind were for ages convinced, 
even under a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, that the heavenly bodies at once 
influenced the events of earth, and 
predicted them in a language par- 
tially at least intelligible to our un- 
derstandings. 


Paraventure in thilke large book, 

Which that men clepe the Heven, ywritten 
was 

With sterres, whan that he his birthe took, 

That he for love should han his deth, alas ! 

For in the sterres, clerer than in glas, 

Is written, God wot, who so could it rede, 

The deth of every man withouten drede. 


In sterres many a winter therbeforn 

Was writ the death of Hector, Achilles, 
Of Pompey, Julius, or they were born; 
The strife of Thebes; and of Hercules, 
Of Samson, Turnus, and of Socrates 

The deth: but mennes wittes ben so dull, 
That no wight can wel rede it at the full. 


Men are not by nature Epicureans in 
religion. They do not easily believe 
that the supreme powers, by whom 
the world was once framed, are indif- 
ferent to its present interests. With- 
out wisdom, in the ruder stages of so- 
cial life, to comprehend that divine in- 
finity which, in the diverging direc- 
tions of magnitude and mintiteness, 
embraces universal nature under its 
care and contfol, they are ever per- 
suaded that their individual con- 
cerns must engage the constant atten- 
tion of heaven, in a degree dispropor- 
tionate even to the claims of the rest of 
the creation. They are unwilling to 
think that they and their affairs are 
not an object of regard to all orders 
of being ; and, among the rest, tothose 


bright existences whose i 
and commanding place seems ‘to claim 
the regard and the reverence of men. 
Science has taught that the heavenl 
bodies are themselves worlds to whic 
our earth is an atom; and the truth 
brings along with it enlarged views of 
matter and spirit, which still better 
promote devotional feelings than the 
narrower conceptions of imperfect 
knowledge. But the popular creed 
tends to the same purpose in a diffe. 
rent way. , ' 

The stars are the eyes of heaven. 
Can they not see what is doing upon 
earth? Have they not seen what 
was done 'in-times past? And must not 
their ‘“‘ old experience” haye now at- 
tained 

* To something of prophetic strain ?” © 


Or the stars are themselves intelligent 
spirits, set to rule over the terrestial 
scene on which they look down from 
their lofty abodes; and no more mani- 
fest or present influence is visible, to 
which the physical and moral revolu- 
tions of life can be ascribed. Hear 
on this theme the words of him who 
has combined the functions of post 
and philosopher in one:— 


Chaldean shepherds, ranging trackless 
fields, 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Look’d on the Polar star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never 
closed” 
His steadfast eye. The planetary Five 
With a submissive reverence they beheld ; 
Watch’d, from the centre of their sleep- 
ing flocks, 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seem’d to 
move, 
Carrying through ether, in perpetual round, 
Decrees and resolutions of the gods; 
And by their aspects, signifying works 
Of dim futurity, to man reyeal’d. 
Or let us illustrate our subject with 
a special reference to more modern 
astrology, by presenting an imposing 
picture of its influence and origin from 
a masterly hand, which, where it pro- 
fessed to copy, has come almost to 
create. We quote the passage from 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein which de- 
scribes the visit of Thek/a to her fa- 
ther's astrological tower. 


Thekla. It was a strange 
Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stept in; 

and now ; ) 
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The narrowing line of daylight that ran 
after 

The closing door, was gone ; and all about 
me 

*Twas pale and dusky night, with many 
shadows 

Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 

Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round 
me ‘ 

In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 

A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 

And in the tower no other light was there 

But from the stars; all seem’d to come 


from them. 

6* These are the planets,” said that low 
old man, 

“ They govern worldly fates, and for that 
cause 

** Are imaged here as kings. He furthest 
from you, 

*¢ Spiteful and cold, an old man melan- 
choly, 

“ With bent and yellow forehead, he is 
Saturn; : 

* He opposite, the king with the red 
light, 

*¢ An arm’d man for the battle, that is 
Mars— 

** And both these bring but little luck to 
man.” 


But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and 
bright, 

And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 

On the left hand, lo! Mercury, with wings. 

Quite in the middle glitter’d, silver-bright, 

A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s 
mien ; 

And this was Jupiter, my father’s star : 

And at his side I saw the sun and moon. 

Maz. O, never rudely will I blame his 

faith 

I the might of stars and anzels! ’Tis not 
merely 

The human being’s pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance : 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of 
love 

This visible nature, and this common world, 

Are all too narrow: Yea, a deeper im- 
port 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years, 

Than lies upon that truth we live to learn ; 

For fable is love’s world, his home, his 
birth-place. 

Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays, and talis. 
mans, 

And spirits; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny 
mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
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Or chasms and wat’ry depths—all these 
have vanish’d ; : 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 
But still the heart doth need a language, 
still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old 


names, 

And to yon starry world they now are 
gone. 

Spirits and gods, that used to share this 
earth 

With man as with their friend; and to the 
lover . 

Yonder they move; from yonder visible 
sky 

Shoot influence down; and even at this 
day 


Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s 
fair. 


In order that Coleridge's enlarge- 
ments of the original may be better 
seen, we add here the same passage 
as closely and beautifully rendered by 
Mr Moir, whose translation, though 
it might have held a more popular 
place if Coleridge’s had not existed, 
derives a large part of its praise from 
having successfully followed, on more 
faithful principles, so distinguished a 
predecessor. 

Thekla. I felt a singular sensation on 

me, 
When from the glare of day I enter’d in; 
For darkest night encompass’d me around, 
Half lighted by a strange and glimmering 
gleam. 
Ranged in a semicircle, round me stood 
Some six or seven tall kingly forms, that 


held 

A sceptre in their hands, and on their 
heads 

Each bore a star display’d; and all the 
light 

Within the tower seem’d from those stars 
to stream. 

These are the planets, my conductor told 
me, 

That rule our fate, and thence are crown’d 
as kings. 

The outermost, a gloomy, care-worn 
greybeard, 

With the dull-clouded yellow star, was 
Saturn ; 

He with the deep red glow that 


fronted him, 
In warrior-like accoutrement, was Mars— 
And both were evil-boding stars to man. 
But by his side a lovely woman stood ; 
Soft gleam’d the star above her queenly 
head, 
And this was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand was winged Mercury. 
Full in the centre shone, in silver light, 
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A cheerful man, with kingly countenance, 

And this was Jupiter, my father’s star, 

Andsun and moon were pictured by his side. 

Max. O, never will I smile at his belief 

In starry influence and ghostly might. 

*Tis not alone man’s pride that peoples 
space 

With visionary forms and mystic powers; 

But for the loving heart, this common 
nature 

Is all too narrow, and a deeper meaning 

Lies in the fables of our childish years 

Than in the truer lore of after life. 

The lovely world of wonder ’tis, alone, 

That echoes back the heart’s ecstatic 
feeling, 

That spreads for men its everlasting room, 

And with the waving of its thousand 
branches 

Rocks the enchanted spirit to repose. 

The world of fable is love’s home; he 
dwells 

Gladly with fays and talismans, and gladly 

Believes in gods, for he himself is godlike. 

The fairy shapes of fable are no more ; 

The deities of old have wander'd out ; 

But still the heart must have a language, 
still 

The early names come back with early 
feelings ; 

And in the starry heavens we seek those 
forms, 

That friendly once in life have walk’d 
beside us. 

Still from the sky they smile on lovers 
down, 

And all that’s great on earth even now is 
sent us 

From Jupiter, from Venus all that’s fair. 


The description we have above set . 


down, reminds us involuntarily of the 
procession of the planets in the Testa- 
ment of Cresseid, printed commonly 
among Chaucer’s miscellaneous works, 
but the production truly of the Scottish 
poet, Robert Henryson. It is of a 
very different complexion from the 
descriptions of Schiller and Coleridge 
in diction and thought; but though 
rudely drawn, the same striking fea- 
tures of these heavenly influences are 
faithfully, and sometimes forcibly re- 
presented in these rough strains, the 
product of a remote region in the 
fifteenth century. We select a few of 
the most remarkable stanzas. 


** Quhan this was said, doun in an extasy, 

Ravishit in spirite, in ane dreme she fel, 

And by apperaunce herde quhere she did 
lie ‘ 

Cupide the King tingand a silvir bel, 

Quhich men micht here fro hevin into 
hel ; ; 
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At quhose sounde, before Cupide aperes, 
The sevin planets discending fro the 
spheres : 


* Quhiche hath powir of al thing gener 
abil, 
To rewl and stere by their grit influens 
Wedir and winde, and course variabil. 
And first of al Saturne gave his sentens, 
Quhiche gave to Cupide little reverens, 
But as ane boistous chorle in his manere, 
Came crabbitly with austrine luke and 
chere, 


His face frounsit, his lyre was like the lede, 

His tethe chattrit, and shiveret with the 
chin, : 

His eyin droupit, quhole sonkin in his 
hede, 

Out at his nose the mildrop fast gan rin, 

With lippis blew, and chekis lene and thin, 

The iseickils that fro his hair doune hang 

Was wondir grete, and as ane spere was 
lang ; 


Attour his belte his liart lockis laie 

Feltrit unfaire, or-fret with frostis hore, 

His garmond and his gite full gay of graie, 

His widret wede fro him the winde out 
wore. 

Ane boustous bowe within his hande he 
bore, 

Under his girdle a sashe of felone flains 

Fedrit with ise and heidit with halstaines, 


Then Jupiter richte faire and amiabel, 

God of the sterris in the firmament, 

And norice to al thing generabil, 

Fro his fathir Saturne farre different, 

With burly face, and browis bricht and 
brent, 

Upon his heid ane garlonde wondris gaie, 

Of flouris faire, as it had ben in Maie; 


His voice was clere, as cristal was his 
eieay 

As golden wier so glittrand was his hare, 

His garmond and his gite ful gaie of grene, 

With goldin listis gilte on every gare, 

A burly brand about his middle he bare, 

Aud in his richt hand he had a groundin 
spere, 

Of his fathir the wrothe fro us to bere. 


Neist aftir him cum Mars, the god of ire, 
Of strife, debate, and al discenscioun, 

To chide and fight als fierse als ony fire. 
In harde harnesse, hewmonde and haber= 

gioun, 

And on his haunch a rousty fel fauchoun, 
And in his hande he had a rousty sworde, 
Writhing his face with mony angry worde ; 


Shaking his hande before Cupide he come, 
With red visage and grisly glowing eien ~ 
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And at his mouth a blubbir stode of fome, 
Like to ane bore quhetting his tuskis kene, 
Richt tulsurelike, but temperaunce in tene. 
Ane horne he blewe with mony boustous 

bragge, 


Quhiche al this world with warre hath 


made to wagge. 

* x * * * *” 

Venus was thare present, that goddes gay 

Her sonnis quarrel to defende, and mak 

Her owne complaint, cladde in a nice 
array, 

The one halfe grene, th’ othir halfe sable 
blak, 

Quhite hairas gold, kembit and shed abak ; 

Bot in her face semit grete variaunce, 

Quhiles parfite truth, and qvhiles incon- 
staunce. 


Undir smiland she was dissimulate, 

Provocative with blinkis amorous, 

‘And sodainly changit and alterate, 

Angry as ony serpent venomous, 

Rycht pungitive with wordis odious; 

Thus variaunt she was; quho list tak 
kepe, ' 

With one eye lauch and with the othir 
wepe ; 


In tokening that al fleshely paramour, 

Qehich Venus hath in rule and gouvir< 
naunce, 

Is sumtyme swete, sumtyme bittir and 

. Sour, 

Rycht unstable, and ful of variaunce, 

Minglit with careful joye and false plea- 
saunce, 

Now hette, now calde, now blyth, now 
ful of wo, 

Now grene as lefe, now widrit and ago. 


With boke in hand then cum Mercurius, 
Richt eloquent and ful of rethorie, 

With polit termis and delicious, 

With penne and inke to reporte al redie, 
Settand songis and singand merily, 

His hair was red heelit attour his croun, 
Like tilane poete of the old fassoun. 


Boxis he bare with fine electuares, 

And sugrit siropes for digestion, 

Spices belongand to the potiquares, 

With mony halsom swete confection, 
Doctor in phisike, cledde.in scarlet goun, 
And furrid weil, as suche one oucht to 


Honest and gude, and not ane worde 
couthe lie.” 


We shall conclude this view of the 
astrological personification of the 
planets, by inserting the description 
of Saturn as given by him whom Hen- 
ryson took for his master, but whose 
genius and judgment, even when least 
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conspicuous, left all imitators at a mea- 
sureless distance below him. The pas+_ 
sage is extracted from the story of Pa-~ 
lamon and Arcite, and we subjoin 
Dryden’s paraphrase, which, as usual, 
has much that is fine, and not a little 


’ that is inferior. 


* My dere doughter Venus, quod Saturne, 

My cours, that hath so wide for to turne, 

Hath more power than wot any man. 

Min is the drenching in the see so wan, 

Min is the prison in the derke cote, 

Min is the strangel and hanging by the 
throte ; 

The murmure, and the cherle’s rebelling; 

The groyning, and the prive empoysoning. 

I do vengeance and pleine correction, 

While I dwell in the signe of the Leon. 

Min is the ruine of the highe halles, 

The falling of the toures and of the walles 

Upon the minour or the carpenter ; 

I slew Samson in shaking the,piler. 

Min ben also the maladies colde, 

The derke tresons, and the castes old: 

My loking is the fader of Pestilence.” 


“Wide is my course, nor turn I to my 
lace 

Till length of time, and move with tardy 
pace. 

Man feels me when I-press th’ ethereal 
plains ; 

My hand is heavy, and the wound re- 
mains. 

Mine is the shipwreck, in a watery sign, 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon mine, 

Cold shivering agues, melancholy care, 

And bitter blasting winds, and poison’d 
air, 

Are mine,—and wilful death, resulling 
from despair. 

The throttling quinsey ’tis my star ap- 
points, 

And rheumatisms ascend to rack the 
joints. 

When churls rebel against their native 
prince, 

I arm their hands, and furnish the pre- 
tence,— 

And, housing in the Lion's hateful sign, 

Bought senates and deserting troops are 
mine. 

Mine is the privy poisoning. IT command 

Unkindly seasons and ungrateful land. 

By me kings’ palaces are push’d to ground, 

And miners crush’d beneath their mines 
are found. 

*Twas I slew Samson when the pillar’d 
hall 

Fell down, and crush’d the many with the 
fall. 

My looking is the fire of pestilenee, 

That sweeps at once the people and the 
prince.” Aa 
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Diametrically opposed to the feel~ 
ings which prompted these plausible 
and pleasing errors, are the truths 
which scientific astronomy has since 
disclosed to us. According to these, 
Venus, all bright and spotless as she 
seems, is but another, though a 
smaller Earth. Jupiter is an enor- 
mous mass, “being in diameter no 
less than 87,000 miles, andin bulk ex- 
ceeding that of the earth nearly 13,000 
times.” The powers of imagination 
shrink back from the attempt to deal 
with such creations as endowed with 
personality. But a still nobler use 
is found for our faculties, if, preser- 
ving the relation which nature has 
established between the understand- 
ing and the heart, we make these 
magnificent disclosures contribute to 
enlarge and heighten our admiration 
of the mighty Mind which framed a 
system so vast and so harmonious— 
so full of grandeur, beauty, and bene- 
ficence. Inthe midst of our mathe- 
matical principles, we ought still to 
feel the virtual truth of the poet’s 
fancy, when he tells us, that 


‘* From the force of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 
And sang their great Creator’s praise 
To all the blest above.” 


If, with all the knowledge that science 
can bring, we rest satisfied with its 
merely physical results, it were better 
for us that, in the blindness of barba- 
rism, we were still worshipping the 
lights of heaven as spirits of intelli- 
gence and power—the fear of whose 
anger might make us in some degree 
search our own souls—the contem- 
plation of whose loftiness and lustre 
might, however imperfectly, exalt and 
illuminate our moral natures. At 
every stage of human advancement, 
the affectional feelings, of which devo- 
tion is the highest form, are indispen- 
sable to the perfection of our mental 
frame. They are needed, on the one 
hand, to raise and refine the percep- 
tions of sense; they are equally need- 
ed, on the other, to animate and warm 
the abstractions of intellect. 

In our existing mode of life, we 
occupy naturally a middle position 
between science and ignorance, in 
which we partake of the blessings 
of both,— neither enslaved by the 
childish conjectures or credulous 
superstitions of the savage, nor al- 
ways bearing about with us the en- 
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larged discoveries and complicated 
calculations of the sage. _We know 
what: science has revealed 3 but we 
have not always the telescope at on: 
eye, or its results in our recollection 

e look often up to Jupiter as still-a. 
living symbol of majesty and power, 
and we willingly address to the lin- 
gering star of evening the words of the 
poet,— 





** Who that looks on thee, 

Touching, as now in thy humility, 

The mountain borders of this seat of care, 

Can question that thy countenance is 
bright, 

Celestial power, as much with love as 
light ?” 

The ancients were fond of feigning 
that individual stars or constellations 
were the. translated forms of earthly 
mortals. Cassiopeia, Callisto, Bootes, 
the Pleiades, and Orion, are familiar 
instances. A new star appeared at 
the death of Cesar, and Augustus 
was told that the signs of the zodiae 
were making room for him among 
them. Many constellations were 
thought to represent inferior animals, 
while some were degraded to the 
rank of inanimate things. The 
Great Bear was more properly consi- 
dered as a carriage than as a creature. 
The Greeks gave it the name of data, 
as well as of aeuros. With the Ro- 
mans it was plaustrum or sepientrio, 
a team of ploughing oxen. Its gene- 
ral Teutonic appellation was that of 
the. wagen, or wain, and sometimes 
Karlwagen, Charles's wain, whether 
in reference to. Charlemagne or to 
some northern deity we shall not pre- 
tend to determine. The Pleiades 
were raised by the Teutonic nations 
a little higher in the scale of being, 
and called the “‘ Hen and Chickens.” 

A high place in honour and influence, 
though of the more malignant kind, 
was given by some ancient nations to 
the Dog-star, so called, it has been 
said, “ quod nimio calore mordere quo 
dammodo videatur,” though the origin 
of the name is probably more remote 
and mystical. Its other appellation 
of Sirius has sometimes been sup « 
we do not know with what justice, to 
be connected with the Sanscrit Siryas, 
the sun. There is a startling, but, 
we think, a successful boldness in 
Dryden’s short description of this 
fierce and fiery luminary, in his -well- 
known paraphrase of one of Horace’s 
odes,—~ 
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** The Sirian star 
Barks from afar.” 


But the idea is not quite original, as 
Manilius, speaking. of the same or of 
a neighbouring constellation, says, 
«¢ Latratque canicula flammas.” Shak- 
speare gives a more homely idea of 


a scorching luminary, where he speaks 


of adding 


** More coals to Cancer, when he burns - 
With entertaining great Hyperion.” 


Some of the Indian fables as to the 
promotion of mortals to the sky, have 
a more obvious meaning and propriety 
than most of those of Greece and 
Rome. In particular, we think the 
story of Dhruva, the polar star, liter- 
ally the firm or fixed one, a term 
allied perhaps to the Teutonic érwe, is 
not undeserving of notice. 

Dhruva was a king’s son, but born of 
an inferior mother. Having, while yet 
a child, received a slight from the most 
favoured of his father’s wives, he re- 
paired in anger to his mother, who 
endeavoured to comfort him, and re- 
concile him to his condition as being 
the award of Providence. ‘‘ Therefore, 
my son, it is not proper for you to 
grieve ; a wise man will be contented 
with that degree which appertains to 
him: but if you continue to feel hurt 
at the words of Suruchi, endeavour to 
augment that religious merit which 
bestows all good; be amiable, be 
pious, be friendly, be assiduous in 
benevolence to all living creatures ; 
for prosperity descends upon modest 
worth, as water flows upon low 
ground.” Dhruva answered—* Mo- 
ther, the words that you have address- 
ed to me for my consolation, find no 
place in a heart that contumely has 
broken. I will exert myself to attain 
such elevated rank, that it shall be re- 
vered by the whole world. Though I 
be not born of Suruchi, the beloved 
of the king, you shall behold my glory 
who am your son. Let Uttama, my 
brother, her child, possess the throne 
given to him by my father; I wish 
for no other honours but such as my 
own actions shall acquire, such as even 
my father has not enjoyed.” Dhruva 
then left his mother’s dwelling, and 
having met with some religious per- 
sons, who gave him their best instruc- 
tions, he betook himself to a life of 
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ascetic devotion, and to the constant 
contemplation of the Supreme Being. 
The fixed abstraction of the little 
child alarmed, as usual, the minor 
deities, who feared that the force of 
his sanctity might overturn their 
power. They endeavoured, therefore, 
by every sort of distraction, to lure or 
terrify him from his religious exercises, 
But all was in vain; and the mind of 
Dhruva was so absorbed in the great 
object of his admiration, that he was 
even unconscious of their attempts to 
disturb him. A continuance in such 
a course of intense veneration pro- 
cured him at last the favour of Vishnu, 
who, in reward for his unshaken firm- 
ness, gratified his ambition by exalt- 
ing him to the appropriate station of 
the polar star, and gave his mother a 
position near him in the heavens.* 

Connected with this topic, we may 
recollect the comparison of himself 
which Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of Cesar, and of which the braggart 
presumption seems a fit preparation 
for his fate; and would, indeed, have 
made a Scottish peasant, in phraseology 
that was classical among our ances- 
tors, pronounce him at once to be fey.. 
‘* But Iam constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true, fix’d, and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber’d 


sparks ; 

They are all fire, and every one doth 
shine ; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his 
place.” 


Adulation has often thus raised a 
mortal to the skies, and love or awe 
will sometimes seem to draw a con- 
stellation down. Thus in Shakspeare, 
the Dauphin, in his first eestasy of ad- 
miration, addresses the Maid of Or- 
leans— 

** Bright star of Venus! fall’n down on 
the earth, 

How may I reverently worship thee 
enough ?” 

A mingled imagination of this kind 
is found inthe following delightful 
fancy of the lovesick Romeo— 
“Tam too bold, ‘tis not to me she 

speaks : 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they re- 
turn.” 





* Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 86-97, 
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Our great dramatist, we may here 
take occasion to observe, is full of 
pregnant allusions to those starry in- 
fluences, to which we before referred 
as supposed to preside over the desti- 
nies of men. The faithful Bastard 
asks, after the death of John— 


** Now, now, you stars that move in your 
right spheres, 
Where be your powers ?” 


The fallen Antony, after his defeat 
at Actium, speaks of the time now 
come— 


‘‘ When my good stars, that were my 
former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and shot their 
fires 

Into the abysm of hell.” 


Bedford, anticipating the disasters 
attendant on the accession of an infant 
prince to a divided kingdom, ex- 
claims— 


“ Henry the Fifth! thy ghost I invocate ; 

Prosper this realm, keep it from civil 
broils ! 

Combat with adverse planets in the 
heavens ! 

A far more glorious star thy soul will 
make 

Than Julius Cesar.” 


The same play, the first part of 
Henry the Sixth, commences with an 
apostrophe founded on a similar as- 
sumption of astrological opinions ; but 
in which, if it be Shakspeare’s, we 
have an instance of that exaggeration 
which was one of his human frailties. 


‘* Hung be the heavens with black, yield 
day to night! 

Comets, importing change of times and 
states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting 

stars | 

have 
death!” 


In a very different style has the 
poet'elsewhere represented another of 
the amiable errors of ignorant times. 
Pythagoras himself could not so well 
have described his own beautiful ima- 
gination of the spheral harmonies. 


‘* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of 
music 

Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the 
night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 


That consented unto Henry’s 
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There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eye’d cherubims ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot 
hear it.” 


Passing from these peculiar sources 
of metaphor, let us illustrate, in a more 
general form, the personality which 
poets have bestowed upon the stars. 

Existences that so strikingly address 
the sight, will readily be themselves 
invested with the power of vision. 
Catullus connects this idea with the 
favourite theme of his muse. 

“ Aut quam sidera multa, quum tacet nox, 
Furtivos hominum vident amores.” ; 


“ Thick as the stars that view from heaven 
above, , 

When night is still, the thefts of human 
love.” 

The midnight meditator of guilt 
deprecates their searching gaze, that 
would detect what he would hide even 
from himself. 





“ Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light see my black and deep de- 
sires |” 


The watchful trimmer of the studi- 
ous lamp appeals to them as the ap- 
proving witnesses of his ingenuous 
toils, as in the well-known stanza of 
Cowley’s admirable poem on the death 
of Hervey, where, besides the general 
invocation of the stars as conscious of 
their nightly pursuits, there is an exqui- 
site propriety in the special reference 
to the constellation that presides over 
the virtues of friendship. 


‘* Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied we have spent the 
nights, 

Till the Ledeean stars, so famed for love, 

Wonder’d at us from above! 

We spent them, not in toys, in lusts, or 
wine ; 

But search of deep Philosophy, 

Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, 
were thine.” 

In a kindred spirit, the luminaries 
of night are beautifully represented, 
in the “‘ Scholar's Funeral,” 2s lament- © 
ing the loss of him who had held with 
them a frequent, and, as the fancy 
feigns, an endearing intercourse. 


* All night, the melancholy moonshine 
slept 

O’er the Jone chamber, where his corpse 
was laid : 
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*¢ The Sirian star 
Barks from afar.” 


But the idea is not quite original, as 
Manilius, speaking. of the same or of 
a neighbouring constellation, says, 
«¢ Latratque canicula flammas.” Shak- 
speare gives a more homely idea of 


a scorching luminary, where he speaks 


of adding 


** More coals to Cancer, when he burns - 
With entertaining great Hyperion.” 


Some of the Indian fables as to the 
promotion of mortals to the sky, have 
a more obvious meaning and propriety 
than most of those of Greece and 
Rome. In particular, we think the 
story of Dhruva, the polar star, liter- 
ally the firm or fixed one, a term 
allied perhaps to the Teutonic érve, is 
not undeserving of notice. 

Dhruva was a king’s son, but born of 
an inferior mother. Having, while yet 
a child, received a slight from the most 
favoured of his father’s wives, he re- 
paired in anger to his mother, who 
endeavoured to comfort him, and re- 
concile him to his condition as being 
the award of Providence. ‘‘ Therefore, 
my son, it is not proper for you to 
grieve ; a wise man will be contented 
with that degree which appertains to 
him: but if you continue to feel hurt 
at the words of Suruchi, endeavour to 
augment that religious merit which 
bestows all good; be amiable, be 
pious, be friendly, be assiduous in 
benevolence to all living creatures; 
for prosperity descends upon modest 
worth, as water flows upon low 
ground.” Dhruva answered—‘“ Mo. 
ther, the words that you have address- 
ed to me for my consolation, find no 
place in a heart that contumely has 
broken. I will exert myself to attain 
such elevated rank, that it shall be re- 
vered by the whole world. Though I 
be not born of Suruchi, the ‘beloved 
of the king, you shall behold my glory 
who am your son. Let Uttama, my 
brother, her child, possess the throne 
given to him by my father; I wish 
for no other honours but such as my 
own actions shall acquire, such as even 
my father has not enjoyed.” Dhruva 
then left his mother’s dwelling, and 
having met with some religious per- 
sons, who gave him their best instruc- 
tions, he betook himself to a life of 
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ascetic devotion, and to the constant 
contemplation of the Supreme Being. 
The fixed abstraction of the little 
child alarmed, as usual, the minor 
deities, who feared that the force of 
his sanctity might overturn their 
power. They endeavoured, therefore, 
by every sort of distraction, to lure or 
terrify him from his religious exercises, 
But all was in vain; and the mind of 
Dhruva was so absorbed in the great 
object of his admiration, that he was 
even unconscious of their attempts to 
disturb him. A continuance in such 
a course of intense veneration pro- 
cured him at last the favour of Vishnu, 
who, in reward for his unshaken firm- 
ness, gratified his ambition by exalt- 
ing him to the appropriate station of 
the polar star, and gave his mother a 
position near him in the heavens.* 

Connected with this topic, we may 
recollect the comparison of himself 
which Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of Cesar, and of which the braggart 
presumption seems a fit preparation 
for his fate; and would, indeed, have 
made a Scottish peasant, in phraseology 
that was classical among our ances- 
tors, pronounce him at once to be fey.. 
‘* But Iam constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true, fix’d, and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d 
sparks ; 

They are all fire, and every one doth 
shine ; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his 
place.” 

Adulation has often thus raised a 
mortal to the skies, and love or awe 
will sometimes seem to draw a con- 
stellation down. Thus in Shakspeare, 
the Dauphin, in his first eestasy of ad- 
miration, addresses the Maid of Or- 
leans— 

** Bright star of Venus! fall’n down on 
the earth, 

How may I reverently worship thee 
enough ?” 

A mingled imagination of this kind 
is found inthe following delightful 
fancy of the lovesick Romeo— 
“Tam too bold, ’tis not to me she 

speaks: 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they re- 
turn.” 





* Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 86-97. 
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Our great dramatist, we may here 
take occasion to observe, is full of 
pregnant allusions to those starry in- 
fluences, to which we before referred 
as supposed to preside over the desti- 
nies of men. The faithful Bastard 
asks, after the death of John— 


** Now, now, you stars that move in your 
right spheres, 
Where be your powers ?” 


The fallen Antony, after his defeat 
at Actium, speaks of the time now 
come— 


‘‘ When my good stars, that were my 
former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and shot their 
fires 

Into the abysm of hell.” 


Bedford, anticipating the disasters 
attendant on the accession of an infant 
prince to a divided kingdom, ex- 
claims— 


“ Henry the Fifth! thy ghost I invocate ; 

Prosper this realm, keep it from civil 
broils ! 

Combat with adverse planets in the 
heavens ! 

A far more glorious star thy soul will 
make 

Than Julius Cesar.” 


The same play, the first part of 
Henry the Sixth, commences with an 
apostrophe founded on a similar as- 
sumption of astrological opinions ; but 
in which, if it be Shakspeare’s, we 
have an instance of that exaggeration 
which was one of his human frailties. 


‘© Hung be the heavens with black, yield 
day to night ! 

Comets, importing change of times and 
states, 

Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revoiting 

stars. 

have 
death!” 


In a very different style has the 
poet elsewhere represented another of 
the amiable errors of ignorant times. 
Pythagoras himself could not so well 
have described his own beautiful ima- 
gination of the spheral harmonies. 


That consented unto Henry’s 


‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank! 

Here will we sit, and Jet the sounds of 
music 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness, and the 
night, 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
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There's not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eye’d cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot 
hear it.” 


Passing from these peculiar sources 
of metaphor, let us illustrate, in a more 
general form, the personality which 
poets have bestowed upon the stars. 

Existences that so strikingly address 
the sight, will readily be themselves 
invested with the power of vision. 
Catullus connects this idea with the 
favourite theme of his muse. 

“ Aut quam sidera multa, quum tacet nox, 

Furtivos hominum vident amores.” . 

“ Thick as the stars that view from heaven 
above, , 

When night is still, the thefts of human 
love.” 

The midnight meditator of guilt 
deprecates their searching gaze, that 
would detect what he would hide even 
from himself. 





“ Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light see my black and deep de. 
sires |” 


The watchful trimmer of the studi- 
ous lamp appeals to them as the ap- 
proving witnesses of his ingenuous 
toils, as in the well-known stanza of 
Cowley’s admirable poem on the death 
of Hervey, where, besides the general 
invocation of the stars as conscious of 
their nightly pursuits, there is an exqui- 
site propriety in the special reference 
to the constellation that presides over 
the virtues of friendship. 


‘6 Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied we have spent the 
nights, 

Till the Ledeean stars, so famed for love, 

Wonder’d at us from above! 

We spent them, not in toys, in lusts, or 
wine ; 

But search of deep Philosophy, 

Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, 
were thine.” 

In a kindred spirit, the luminaries 
of night are beautifully represented, 
in the * Scholar's Funeral,” as lament- © 
ing the loss of him who had held with 
them a frequent, and, as the fancy 
feigns, an endearing intercourse. 


** All night, the melancholy moonshine 
slept 

O’er the Jone chamber, where his corpse 
was laid : 
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Amid the sighing groves the cold dews 
wept, 

And the sad stars in glimmering beams 
array d, 

In heaven seem’d mourning o’er the 
parted shade 


Of him who knew the nature and the name 

Of every orb to human ken display’d, 

Whether on silent throne a steadfast flame, 

Or roll’d in music round the Universal 
Frame.” 

But objects thus supposed to be 
endowed with perception and intelli- 
gence, are not easily to be limited to 
the possession of merely one sense. 
The stars may hear as well as see what 
is doing among men. Wordsworth 
here affords us a beautiful example:— 
* Loud is the vale! the voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms 

are gone, 

A mighty unison of streams! 

Of all her voices, One! 


*¢ Loud is the vale ;—this inland Depth 

In peace is roaring like the sea ; 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 

Is listening quietly.” 

Shakspeare has more daringly illus- 
trated the supposed exercise of the 
same faculty, when he describes— 


*¢ A mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious 
breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot madly from their 
spheres 

To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 

And Milton, in his noble address to 
Light, after seeming to have saluted 
it, as if by the interchange of looks, 
enquires with astrange earnestness that 
may have sprung from feelings pecu- 
liar to his own bereavement— 


** Or nears’ thou rather, pure ethereal 
stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ?” 


We might much further extend our 
illustrations of this individual branch 
of our subject; but enough has been 
said to show both the sources from 
which such fancies are derived, and 
the chief directions in which they love 
to flow. We may add, however, to 
our extracts, an admirable passage 
from Cowper, in which he has aim- 
ed at a higher flight than his wont- 
ed level, and, with much beauty and 
felicity of thought, has reached, we 
think, no ordinary degree of sub- 
limity. The poet, be his creed what 
it may, must ever contemplate the 
starry sky with love and rapture; 
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but the Christian poet, giving way at 
once to faith and imagination, must 
behold with surpassing ecstasy the 
glittering outskirts of those regions, 
one day to be his home, in which he, 
too, shall dwell as a star—shining not 
indeed by his own light, but in the re- 
flected effulgence of Him who has re- 
deemed him from darkness. Such, in 
some sort, must have been the feelings 
which prompted a description of the 
communings and anticipations of the 
soul, in the following lines :— 


** Much conversant with heaven, she often — 
holds : 

With those fair ministers of light to man, 

That fill the skies nightly with silent pomp, 

Sweet conference. Enquires what strains 
were they 

With which Heaven rang, when every star, 
in haste 

To gratulate the new-created Earth, 

Sent forth a voice, and all the sons of God 

Shouted for joy.—-‘ Tell me, ye shining 
hosts, 

That navigate a sea that knows no storms, 

Beneath a veil unsullied with a cloud, 

If from your elevation, whence ye view 

Distinctly scenes invisible to man, 

And systems, of whose birth no tidings yet 

Have reach’d this nether world, ye spy a 
race 

Favour’d as ours; transgressors from the 
womb, 

And hastening to a grave, yet doom’d to 
rise, 

And to possess a brighter world than 
yours ? 

As one, who, long detain’d on foreign 
shores, 

Pants to return, and when he sees afar 

His country’s weather-bleach’d and bat- 
ter’d rocks, 

From the green wave emerging, darts an 
eye 

Radiant with joy towards the happy land; 

So I with animated hopes behold, 

And many an aching wish, your beamy 
fires, 

That show like beacons in the blue abyss, 

Ordain’d to guide the embodied. spirit 
home 

From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 

Love kindles as I gaze. I feel desires 

That give assurance of their own success, 

And that, infused from Heaven, must thi- 
ther tend.’” 


We shall resume our general sub- 
ject in a subsequent article, and en- 
deavour to illustrate the principle of 
which we are treating, by a reference 
to objects of a less distant and exalted 
nature than those with which we have 
hitherto been occupied, 

















Wuen the fuzzy-faced sergeant- 
major elevated himself, by the help of 
one or two of his subalterns, upon the 
porter cask—which, lest critics might 
hereafter cavil, was not a porter cask, 
but, as I now remember, a herring 
barrel—the attention of his miscella- 
neous auditory was excited to the ut- 
most, and did not abate until that high 
functionary, having previously wiped 
his bald pate with a blue-and-white 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, and her- 
alded his coming speech by a succes- 
sion of preliminary hems, broke silence 
as follows :— 

*¢ Gintlemen, attention ! — ladies, 
stand at ease! You think, I dissay, 
that I kem into this beautiful city, the 
pride of Tipperary and the jewel of 
the world, to list yees for sogers! I 
dissay you'll not be disyppinted, ladies 
—my blessin’s on yer bloomin’ rosy 
lily cheeks !—when yees are instructed 
that. my complement of men is full ; 
and if one of yees had a bad husband 
—which the saints forbid !—it is im- 
possible for me to take the boy—no, 
not if you was to lay me down ten 
goolden guineas in under my feet! 
D'ye see the rason why? Becaze the 
wars is a drawing, dye mind me, to 
a close, an’ the plunder an’ prize- 
money is got too heavy for the boys 
to carry without endangerin’ the ef- 
ficiency of the sarvice; an’ all the 
goold an’ precious stones that Boney 
has left after him in the Iley Santy 
Leney, is stole away by the Emperor 
of Rooshey, to buy up the niggers in 
Greece to fight agin his majesty the 
King, God bless him! So you see how 
it is; nobody but the sons of squireens 
and born gintlemen thinks credit of 
comin’ into the regiments that I’m 
here recruitin’, becaze we have no bog- 
trottin’ regiments in our division, but 
all the crack troops of the sarvice, that 
it would do your hearts good to see us 
eat—for we always get double rations, 
served out afore the rest of the army, 
as also all the plunder. We gets always 
share and share alike with the officers 
—while the bogtrottin’ regiments 
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berries the dead and hunts the bul- 
locks! I’m very sorry, for your sakes, 
my lads, that there’s nothin’ jist at 
present to be done for yees; but I 
know—though you all look like boys 
that ‘ud rise to be genera)s in less than 
no time—that your sweethearts don’t 
like to part with you; and worse your 
luck, for what bucketsfull of dollars, 
an’ sacks of dubloons—not to speak 
of stars and garters, and lashins of 
plunder—you’d bring’em back, if they 
was only to let you come along with 
me what am I sayin’? Sure I must 
be muddled with the heat of the wea- 
ther; for, as I tould yees before, our 
battalions has their full complement, 
and I couldn’t list one of yees, no how. 

* All I can say is, I hope you will be 
after waitin’ till there’s some vacancy 
in our regiments, an’ I'll then be hap- 
py to.recommend any of yees that 
likes to our leftenant-kurnel, who 
would make a sergeant of any man I 
spoke a good word of in the liftin’ of 
a hand, for the kurnel owes me his 
life; an’ if any young man that’s lis- 
tenin’ wants to be advised for his good 
agin goin’ into the army at all, till I 
march down this way agin, I’ll be 
glad of the high honour of his com- 
pany at the “ Cat and Bagpipes,” near 
the two mile stone on the Cork road, 
where I'll trate yees to a * dandy ” of 
punch, an’ show you a precious stone 
as big as my hat, which one iv the 
boys behind took from a general of 
the Flying Indians in North Ameri- 
ea. And so I say no more at present, 
girls and boys, but that I wish yees 
well, an’, till I see yees once more, 
give three cheers for the army and 
ould Ireland—hurra!” 

An oration, such as the foregoing, 
could not fail to produce the desired 
effect. As soon as the clouds of night 
dropped over Clogheen, a number of 
the finest-looking young fellows in 
the place dropped off, one by one, to 
the «* Cat and Bagpipes,’’ for the lauds 
able purpose of gratifying their curi- 
osity with. a sight of the precious 
stone as big as the sergeant-major’s 
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cap, and also of partaking with that 
veteran hero the promised “ dandy ” 
of punch, which they wisely imagined 
could do them no harm, more espe- 
cially as whatever noxious qualities 
it might possess, would no doubt be 
neutralized by the good advice they 
were to receive against allowing them- 
selves to be seduced into going into 
the army ; and herein they acted just 
as wisely as the drunkard who would 
adjourn to a tavern to hear a disser- 
tation upon temperance from a re- 
formed toper. 

Although I myself had not at the 
time the slightest idea that the old 
sergeant-major was other than a hum- 
bug, I found my legs carrying me off 
in the direction of the “ Cat and Bag- 
pipes,” where, on entering, I had a 
hearty welcome from the old sergeant- 
major and the rest of his squad, who 
plied their unsuspecting visiters li- 
berally with lies and punch, omitting 
all reference to the strength of their 
battalions, and the other depreeatory 
topics introduced into the morning 
harangue of that ineffable old fox, the 
sergeant-major; but, on the contrary, 
urging, with all the tact of practised 
advocates, the various excellences of 
their respective corps, the beauty of 
their several facings, the quantity of 
worsted lace they were allowed to 
wear, the number of battles wherein 
they had been engaged, the merits of 
the lieutenant colonel, the certainty of 
promotion to the rank of field-mar- 
shal ina fortnight, and the usual such- 
like staple of the ‘‘ hookers in” of a 
recruiting party. 

When the minds of the youngsters 
present had been sufficiently heated 
by these glowing descriptions of mili- 
tary happiness and glory, songs were 
called for, and more punch; so that in 
a couple or three hours’ time the 
“‘ boys” were actually begging and 
praying to be permitted to take the 
shilling, and before morning dawned, 
eighteen or twenty, as nearly as at 
this time I can recollect, were King’s 
bargains, bought, sold, and deli- 
vered. 

For my own part, my jumping into 
the arms of the sergeant-major was a 
sort of felo-de-se—a premeditated ab- 
surdity—a folly without the exte- 
nuation of thoughtlessness. But the 
fact was, as I had proposed to myself 
no steady course of industry, and as 
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my education had been too good to 
allow me to think of soiling my fin- 
gers with any thing mechanical, the 
Jast resource was that of metamor- 
phosing myself into a hero. I was 
readily accepted notwithstanding that 
there were no vacancies, and was 
roused from a sound slumber at 
daybreak, for the purpose of being 
marched off with the rest of the re- 
cruits, to be attested before a magis- 
trate as usual. 

We had hardly gone a mile when 
a squad of Johnny-raws like ourselves 
came in sight, and fell in with us; 
nor was it long until we were made 
acquainted with the fact, that this 
prime lot was the product of a ha- 
rangue at Lismore, exactly in charac- 
ter with that which succeeded in 
snapping up the poor devils of Clog- 
heen. 

In short, there never was, since re- 
cruiting was invented, so remarkably 
knowing an old file as our sergeant- 
major, or one so signally successful. 
He never marched a recruit through 


‘the town in the ranks of his party, to 


awaken the fears of parents or the 
tender sympathies of sweethearts » but 
carefully concealed his prey some- 
where about the skirts of the villages, 
and paraded up and down, merely, as 
he would often say, to enliven the 
town a bit, haranguing in his usual 
fashion, which he found to succeed 
better than a thousand appeals to the 
military ardour of his intended heroes. 

Whether this veteran had ever read 
that the true way of bringing men 
into your net was always to appear to 
be fishing for something else, or not, 
is more, of course, than I can tell; 
but certain it is that he was the most 
successful trapper the recruiting ser< 
vice ever had to boast of, and listed 
as many in a day as another would in 
a week ; and in truth it is as natural 
in angling for men as in angling for 
trout, to keep your hook and your rod 
out of sight, and let nothing but your 
flies or your worms come into view of 
the animal. ’ 

By the time we got down as far as 
Fermoy, there could not have been 
less than a hundred and fifty of us; 
poor boys, footsore and heartsore— 
our flaunting ribands or cockades all 
faded or torn away, and our visions 
of plunder, stars, garters, and com. 
missions, beginning to subside into 
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business-like notions of hard march- 
ing, extra drill, drubbings, short al- 
lowance, pay in arrear, and sixpence 
a-day pension. 

You have often turned to look, no 
doubt, at a squad of recruits, shep- 
herded by a sergeant or a corporal, 
straggling through the streets, lame as 
dogs with their march of probably 
some hundred miles from the country, 
and have smiled, maybe, to hear their 
rude remarks upon the new world of 
town, through which they are hurried, 
like a herd of bullocks, on their way 
to Chatham, Woolwich, or some 
other of those military warehouses, 
where great quantities of this sort of 
cattle are wanted for exportatiou. 
You have often seeti them, no doubt ; 
but did your thoughts ever revert to 
the peaceful scenes they came from, 
and the parents, friends, and, it may be, 
sweethearts they have left behind, or 
to the little world of woe that troubles 
the humble sphere they have left for 
ever? On looking forward, did you 
ever reflect on the fate through future 
years of these poor young men, going 
through life in the dull unvaried rou- 
tine of the mechanical duties of that 
—to the private man—most mecha- 
nical of all professions, carrying a 
musket under the broiling heat of a 
tropical sun—wearing out life under 
the walls of a garrison town—and if 
they finally escape, through singular 
good-luck or strength of constitution, 
the many casualties-of disease or acci- 
dent that, in the course of five-and- 
twenty years’ service, kill the regiment 
they belong to thrice over, in what 
condition do they return to their native 
country ? See a ship-load of the poor 
fellows land at Chatham, lantern- 
jawed, hollow-eyed, saffron-skinned, 
bent almost double, eaten up with 
disease, and all but dead men; and to 
think that these are the same fellows 
that went abroad full of life, hope, and 
expectation, and return thus to find 
death their only promotion, and the 
grave their most comfortable quarters ! 

Many a time, after I was well sea- 
soned myself, I called to mind a little 
incident in my native village, that 
made a strong impression upon me 
when I was a boy with a heart as 


tender as a boiled gooseberry. The 


village owned a poor widow that had 
six sons in the service of her country— 


‘all in the army, and all, I believe, in 


different regiments, They were good 
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lads, but without education—so that 
the door of promotion was for ever 
shut against them ; but, although pri~ 
vate soldiers, they never forgot, in 
distance or in danger, their poor old 
mother, whose only pride was to tot- 
ter from house to house, exhibiting 
the letters and the gold that her duti« 
ful boys from time to time sent for her 
support. 

But the fortune of war knocked the 
poor boys, one by one, from their 
perch, save one in the East Indies 
who was still spared to her, and, hav- 
ing some little pecuniary advantages 
from his situation, was enabled to 
keep the wolf from his mother’s door; 
and upon this last hope all the affec- 
tions and passions of the mother was 
centred, and nothing else but what 
related to him seemed to have any 
way to her heart whatever. Her 
only wish was to embrace her only 
son—and die. This great and to her 
sole end of existence, she cherished 
as long as it was possible for hope 
to survive despair. She had not heard 
from her son for some years ; yet she 
was resolved that this long interval 
could only be occupied by the home- 
ward journey of him who was so dear 
to her heart. When her neighbours 
would enquire if she had heard any 
thing lately from her son in the “ In- 
gees,” the poor old creature would 
assert that he was coming home, and 
accounted for his long silence by the 
distance he had to travel in coming 
from the other side of the world, as 
she called it. 

At length, worn down, less with 
abject poverty than long hoping 
against hope, the widow pined and 
died. The very day after her funeral, 
a poor broken-down wayfarer, in an 
old watch-coat and tattered leggings, 
having the hard lineaments and care- 
worn face of the worn-out soldier, 
came into the village, and, being com- 
pletely exhausted, sat down before 
the door of a deserted cabin, which, 
as it happened, was that wherein, 
a day or two before, his poor mo- 
ther had breathed her last. As 
usual, a crowd of loiterers gathered 
about the poor fellow, and the boys 
then breaking up from school, I 
joined the group, and partook of 
the general sorrow when the simple 
history of the widow’s son was made 
known to his sympathizing and tear- 
ful auditory. He had with much 
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difficulty, he said, got invalided from 
India, and in a very bad state of health 
‘was landed at Chatham, where he 
once applied for furlough to return 
home, but was refused, and ordered 
into hospital, there to remain until he 
should be fit to take-garrison duty. 
This, if any hopes could have re- 
mained of restoring one so completely 
broken down, would have of itself ex- 
tinguished them, when a thought 
struck him that he would make a last 
appeal to the commanding- officer, 
stating his reasons for requesting the 
indulgence. His request was once 
more refused, but with the cruel al- 
ternative, that if he chose to forfeit all 
claim to pension for wounds and 
length of service, he would then and 
there be presented with his discharge. 
This, cruel as it was, the poor fel- 
low chose to accept, feeling, as he 
said, that his sand was nigh run; and 
having saved from his pay and allow- 
ances a few guineas, set out for his 
native country, arriving in time to see 
the turf freshly laid upon the grave of 
her who had watched so many anxious 
years for the coming of her only son. 
The poor fellow lived long enough 
to lay out the few guineas he possess- 
ed in a headstone for his deceased 
parent, with whom he reposed shortly 
after in the same grave. 

People may say what they will of 
the honours of a battle-field, or a 
sacked town, or the like of that; but 
take my word for it—and I have seen 
some service—the horrors and the 
miseries of warfare reach into scenes 
far far away from the contending 
armies, to fill many and many a peace- 
ful spot of earth with afflictions not 
their own, and make many a orice 
warm and once glad heart shrink from 
the light of day as froma blight, and 
sigh for the peaceful slumber of the 
son, brother, or heart-cherished lover, 
lying low in his unmarked, unconse- 
crated grave. 

Of course, it is notevery youth who 
enters the army in the rank of a com< 
mon soldier, who feels the bitterness 
of the lot he has chosen, or who feels 

at all—for if fine feelings come into 
the hearts of our soldiery, fine discip- 
line, I am afraid, would never come 
into their heads ; but, sometimes, you 
do meet with a lad of superior educa- 
tion or station in life, and certainly, 
if he has not a great command over 
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his passions, his feelings, and his tem. 
per, he cooks a rare mess for himself 
when he takes the shilling.  - 

On the other hand, if he has a good 
education, of a practical sort—of that 
sort, I mean, that does not weaken the 
heart-strings—your private soldier is 
all the better for it; witness the 
Scotch regiments, where the common 
men, many of them, are quite as re- 
spectable in their way as their officers, 
and as much thought of by them as 
any humble artizan by a considerate 
employer, if not more so. 

It is acommoncant to talk of the con- 
dition of the private soldier as mere 
slavery; but it is just what the private 
soldier himself chooses, by good or bad 
conduct, to make it—either a very 
comfortable condition, or-a little hell 
upon earth. When you consider the 
condition of the poor labouring men, 
from which class of society the com- 
mon soldier is principally taken, and 
reflect that their lives are usually 
careers of uninterrupted labour, and 
that the prospect of the workhouse, in 
age and infirmity, is the most they 
ean reasonably pretend to; that al- 
though their wages be nominally some- 
what more than that of the soldier, 
yet, what with change of masters, 
broken time, and occasional loss of 
work, their certainty never amounts 
to more than his; and when you re- 
flect that, in addition to his pay, the 
soldier has many allowances and exs 
tras which fall not to the lot of poor 
men in civil life—there is, after all, 
little to complain of in the life of a 
soldier, unless, by misconduct, he 
chooses to provoke the severity of his 
superiors ; .then, indeed, his lines are 
cast in ugly places. The wanton- 
ness of dissipation, drunkenness, and 
mischief, exhibited so frequently by 
common soldiers, is rather a proof of 
too good, than of too bad treatment ; 
for the idleness thus misapplied, and 
the money thus misspent, are the re- 
sults of their condition; and if they do 
not make good use of the opportuni- 
ties afforded them, in the intervals of 
their leisure, it is to be regretted, 
and is usually the effect of an incapa- 
city, by previous want of education, to 
enjoy rationally their leisure, or to 
avoid the temptation of dissipating 
their money. At the same time it is 
surely the duty of the military autho- 
rities, receiving as they do mere lads 
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into the service, to afford them the 
opportunity, at least, of some little 
education ; as well forthe purpose of 
enlarging and elevating their minds, 
as for enabling them to turn to good 
the intervals of relaxation from their 
duty. These intervals soldiers are 
now accustomed to spend in drunken 
riot, because that is their standard of 
happiness; but if rational means of 
recreation were afforded them, how 
much more respectable as well as 
happy they might be! In some of 
the Scotch regiments it was quite de- 
lightful to me to see how much more 
elevated the condition of the soldiers 
was, although their pay and allow- 
ances were just the same as ours. 
When we were dismissed from parade, 
away half our men went rolling down 
the town, dispersing in the several 
punch-houses, and returning three- 
parts drunk; while the others would 
adjourn to their regimental reading- 
room or school, assemble to cricket, 
trap-ball, or some other athletic game, 
or prepare to rehearse some little play 
to be performed in the evening before 
the officers and their ladies. It may 
seem presumptuous in an humble man 
like myself, who carried a musket, to 
interfere with matters of military dis- 
cipline ; but I do not see that itis my 
duty at present to tickle the palate of 
my readers with splendid accounts of 
wonderful adventures with the enemy 
and the ladies, if an opportunity occurs 
of showing that, to raise the standard 
of enjoyment of the soldier in time of 
peace, is the truest way to render him 
more efficient before anenemy. This 
hint I merely throw out for the con- 
sideration of commanding: officers, re- 
ferring them to those regiments in 
which the experiment has been tried 
for the beneficial results, a few only of 
which I have enumerated. 

To return to my personal narrative. 
Among the young men collected in 
the course of our sergeant-major’s pre- 
sent expedition, there were many of 
the usual class—that is to say, idle, dis- 
orderly young fellows, whose absence, 
no doubt, must have proved a cordial 
to their respective neighbourhoods ; but 
there were also a few of that class of 
lads whose enlistment was less the re- 
sult of hard necessity, than of some 
particular caprice or momentary ebul- 
lition arising from family jars, or other 
domestic matters. These poor devils 
are often greatly to be pitied, when, 
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on awaking out of the drunken fit of 
passion, they discover they have done 
that which they cannot recall, and be- 
come thenceforward miserable; while 
the poor fellow who became.a soldier 
for the sake of his food, clothing, and 
lodging, finds he has made a very good 
exchange from the precarious condition 
of the half-starved, half-naked labour- 
ing man. One of these crotchety 
chaps in our squad, was, like myself, 
the son of a respectable farmer, and 
had been brought up with the view to 
become a priest ; but having a pair of 
blue eyes flung upon his book by some 
accident, found himself altogether un- 
able to go on as before with his theo- 
logical studies; the short and the long 
of i; was, the poor fellow tumbled head 
over ears in love—then, as you may 
suppose, poor Martin, for that was 
his name, abandoned ail further notions 
of wagging his pow in a pulpit. But 
to declare his resolution was more than 
his life was worth, his father being a 
dark, narrow-minded, and bigoted zea- 


lot, who, having been suspected of sun- 


dry evil doings in his early day, seemed 
now determined to give the world the 
lie, by an outward attention to theforms 
of religion, and a singular devotion to 
the interests of his church, to which he — 
intended, from the day of his birth, to 
devote Martin his only son. This is 
by no means an unusual sacrifice by 
parents of their children—a free offer- 
ing it cannot be called, unless the in- 
clinations of the child point that way, 
of which nothing can with certainty 
be known in the first instance—but a 
burnt offering it may well be called; 
for many a time and oft is the heart 
seared to a cinder in the breast of the 
victim child, thus devoted to God ih 
expiation of the sins of his father. 
Finding no hope of a happy issue to 
his love in breaking the matter to his 
father, and having no means of main- 
taining in life the partner of his affec. 
tions, .Martin gave way to his despair, 
and became a soldier. He wasa fine, 
manly, frank-hearted poor fellow, and 
but for the wound that rankled con- 
tinually in his breast, would have been 
a cheerful companion ;—him I adopted 
as my comrade, and determined that, 
come what might, I would follow his 
fortunes whatever they might be. 
When we reached Cork, we were 
taken before the doctors to be inspect- 
ed and approved of, after which we 
were sent off to our depot, the head- 
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quarters of our regiment being then at 
the Bermudas. ; 

As I considered myself a little bit 
of a philosopher, I soon contrived to 
make barrack life agreeable enough ; 
and indeed, with a disposition to take 
things easy, never to murmur or find 
fault, and to go through his duty stead- 
ily, a man has nothing else to do in 
the army but to make his life com- 
fortable. I never associated with any 
of the men except with my comrade 
Martin; never went drinking in public- 
houses ; but instead, employed my lei- 
sure hours in making little trips about 
the town, and in reading works which, 
upon paying a few pence per month, 
we used to get from the library of the 
25th Royal Borderers, or, as our fel- 
lows used to delight in calling them, 
the King’s Own Botherers. The drill, 
which is about the most disagreeable 
part of a young soldier’s duty, and 
tries his temper the most, I got over 
without much difficulty: when I had 
a rap over the knuckles with the 
sergeant’s cane, instead of sulking, [ 
laughed and joked upon oil of bamboo; 
and when the tigers of our regiment 
found that I was not to be put out, 
they ceased to arinoy me; so that I soon 
mastered my duty, and gained the 
reputation, than which there can be 
none more valuable to a man in my 
condition—that of a ready,. active, 
good-humoured, and clean soldier. To 
be sure, in other conditions of life I 
have often found the evil of that free 
and easy temper that is ruffled by no- 
thing ; but in the army I found that I 
could have brought no better qualifica- 
tion into the service. 

There is no greater mistake among 
young soldiers—and indeed I don’t 
know but the remark may apply also 
to officers—than the notion that cha- 
racter is of little or no importance to 
them, and that they are under no ob- 
ligations to acquire a good character, 
or to take care to preserve a good cha- 
racter when once they have got it. 
Now, itso happens that thereis perhaps 
no condition in life in which an estab- 
lished good character is so valuable as 
that of the private soldier; not so much 
for the rewards it leads to, as for the 
annoyances and tyranny that it will 
be sure to avert. In a regiment the 
character of every man is well watched 
and well known: if you have a good 
commanding-oflicer, he takes a pride 
in you, and only waits an opportunity 
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to advance you}; and if you have the 
misfortune to serve under a “ tiger,” 
you are the very last man in the regi- 
ment he will venture to take liberties 
with. We had the bad luck, in our 
depot, to be commanded by a regular 
rasper, who thought every kind of an- 
noyance he could possibly put upon 
his men, and every paltry exercise of 
tyranny he could invent, tended greatly 
to secure the efficiency of his corps, 
and to establish his reputation as an 
active officer. A very active officer - 
he certainly was: his defaulters’ list 
was always full: he was everlastingly 
holding courts-martial, and having 
punishments inflicted; and so effectu- 
ally did he contrive to degrade the 
character of the men under his com. 
mand, that it became rather a pride 
among them to fall under his dis- 
pleasure. With the officers he kept 
up a continual warfare: never had less 
than two or three under arrest, or in 
some scrape or another: was always 
reprimanding and reporting them to 
the Horse Guards ; and took it into his 
head that they were all in a conspiracy 
against him. There never was upon 
earth a livelier representation of a little 
hell, than the condition of our depot 
under the Honourable Major Snooks; 
nothing was too trifling for him to kick 
up a row about with man or officer, 
and which were most to be pitied un- 
der his command it would be difficult 
to say. In a veteran officer who had 
seen service, and who might have got 
an overstrained notion of strict disci- 
pline into his head, this sort of thing 
might be borne with; but the cream of 
the joke was, that the Honourable 
Major Snooks had never heard a shot 
fired in anger, having purchased his 
way up in the service as fast as it was 
to be had for money, step by step; so 
that, in about six years from his en- 
trance into the service, he had a pair 
of spurs tacked to his heels and be- 
came a field-officer—that is to say, a 
field-officer who had never been in the 
field. This, it is true,.was his mis- 
fortune, not his fault; nor have I the 
least doubt but that the major possessed 
abundantly the animal courage of the 
meanest sentinel under his command, 
and would have led him as gallantly as 
the poorest commissioned officer that 
ever fought his way up fromthe ranks; . 
but of moral courage, or of moral com- 
mand, this favourite child of fortune 
vossessed not a particles If he suc- 
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ceeded in keeping his men in a state of 
apparent discipline, it was not that 
they had any respect for him ; their 
discipline was due to the service, not 
to the commanding-officer. Major 
Snooks was a man who wanted the 
great art of overlooking little things; 
and I have observed that no man suc- 
ceeds so well as commanding-oflicer, 
as the man whio has the knack of dis- 
tinguishing, in matters of military dis- 
cipline, between essentials and non- 
essentials; of taking care of the im- 
portant matters relating to the govern- 
ment of his regiment, and of letting 
the unimportant matters take care of 
themselves. This line of conduct, you 
will see, is pursued by old officers; 
they know when to interpose with au- 
thority, and they know where autho- 
rity is better avoided. As authority is 
not, at the best of times, a very pala- 
table drink to those who are com- 
pelled to swallow it, the seldomer it 
is crammed down the throats of men, 
upon occasions that do not demand it, 
the better. 

Our major, as I have said, took it 
into his head that his officers were in 
a conspiracy against him ; and this no- 
tion of his, whatever put it into his 
head, acquired confirmation from an 
accident that occurred shortly after I 
came into the regiment. 

Major Snooks was a married man, 
and his lady had been the wife of a 
brother officer before Snooks thought 
proper to run away with her; still as 
she was his lawful wife, and although 
she was not on visiting terms with the 
other ladies of the corps—for it seems 
ladies have rules among themselves 
about. these matters, which’ it isn’t 
likely a man of my condition should 
understand—yet nobody that ever I 
could see or hear, spoke of her lady- 
ship without great respect. . This 
lady, and a sister of hers who 
hung loose on the world, were very 
much in the evangelical line, at least 
it would appear so from an order of 
the major, that no females were to be 
allowed in barracks after tattoo, under 
any pretence whatever. It so hap- 
pened that, on the morning after this 
announcement appeared in the order 
book, an old lieutenant, who might 
have been the major’s grandfather, 
with a few years to spare, and whom 
we used to call the General, on ac- 
count of his age and grey hairs, 
was the officer on duty. To the 
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sergeant of the guard, the Gene- 
ral gave the necessary orders, 
with strict injunctions to take care 
that the order of exclusion should be 
obeyed to the letter, and the sergeant 
was too old a soldier not to have 
learned the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence, 

Shortly after tattoo, sundry ladies 
as usual presented themselves at the 
barrack gate, and were of course re- 
fused admission; when, to the sur- 
prise of the sentinel on duty, the ma- 
jor’s lady and sister-in-law made their 
appearance, and walked boldly to 
the wicket, with the intention of 
entering as usual. To their aston- 
ishment, the sentry refused them per- 
mission to pass: the sergeant was 
called, but that worthy was quite as 
much of a precisian as the ladies, and 
his conscience would not permit him 
to let them in. 

‘Do you know who we are, sir ?” 
enquired the major’s lady, with much 
asperity of voice and manner. 

“Oh! certainly,” said the sergeant, 
*¢ | knows your ladyships very well.” 

« And pray, what do you mean, sir, 
by this insolence ?” 

«‘T means no insolence whatsome- 
dever, marm ; but my orders is par- 
tickler to let no female ladies into this 
here barrack after tattoo, upon no ac- 
count whatever, and I means to obey 
my orders without no mistake.” 

«“ Then you have the effrontery to 
refuse admittance to the lady of your 
commanding-officer!” screamed the 
Honourable Mrs Snooks. 

‘“‘ And her sister!” shrieked the se- 
cond lady. 

‘ Most sartinly, marm,” replied the 
non-commissioned officer with pro- 
found gravity, ‘* 1 knows my duty.” 

“Good gracious, what assurance J” 

“ No insurance at all, marm; if 
your ladyships was princesses you 
couldn't come in after tattoo—my or- 
ders is partickler.” 

‘* Dont you know, sirrab, that these 
orders cannot be intended to apply to 
us?” 

“ T doesn’t know nuffin about thaf, 
my lady; but orders is orders, and 
must be obeyed.” 

‘“‘ Impudence !'” 

‘¢ Imperence or no imperence, I 
must do my duty ; and, Ican tell your 
ladyships, if my superior officer was 
for to give me orders not to let in the 
major himself, I would be obligated to 
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keép his honour out at the pint of the 
baggonet !” 

The officer of the guard was sent 
for, and the officer of the guard sent 
for the orderly book, which by the 
light of the guard-room lantern was 
exhibited to the ladies, with much 
courtesy, by the General, in justifica- 
tion of his apparent rudeness. ll 
that could be done for the ladies was 
to put them under the protection of 
one of the ensigns, who escorted them 
to a hotel, while orderlies were dis- 
patched in all directions for the major, 
who was nowhere to be found until 
the following morning, when he made 
his appearance ; without, however, be- 
ing at all communicative, it was un- 
derstood, of his whereabouts the pre- 
ceding evening. 





It may readily be supposed that, 
as soon as the ladies told their story, 
there was the devilto pay, and no 
pitch hot. The poor old General was 
put under arrest; the sergeant and 
the sentry sent to the guard-house ; 
ahd nothing was talked of but court- 
martials, punishments, and cashiering. 
In the teeth of his own order, the 
major reported the matter to the 
Horse-Guards, and, of course, got 
laughed at for his pains. The lady 
was so annoyed, that she insisted on 
the major retiring from the regiment, 
which, that gentleman refusing, a 
separation was the result, and the 
peace or comfort of our depot was 
no way improved in consequence of 
this unlucky adventure. 
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Shortly after a draft was told off 
our depot, to join the service com- 
panies in Bermuda, my comrade, 
Martin, fell under the lash of the 
major’s displeasure—and in truth that 
is no figure of speech; for whoever 
fell under his displeasure was sure to 
catch the “ cat,”—in the following 
manner. I think I hinted that poor 
Martin had got himself into some 
little love affair—in his own neigh- 
bourhood—which effectually upset his 
theological studies; and in conse- 
quence, knowing that home was no 
place for him after such backslidings, 
he made a dash at the army, and 
swallowed the shilling. He was, as 
may be supposed, but a poor soldier— 
his heart was not in his duty ; not that 
he neglected it, but he neglected him- 
self, and got into that careless way 
that shows how little a man regards 
any thing save the trouble that lies 
heavy on hisheart. But, although no 
great hand at the soldiering, there 
‘ -was no positive harm in the poor fel- 
low; and, if it had not been for the 
unlucky affair I am about to relate, it 
is probable that time and change of 
scene would have restored to him his 
peace of mind, and have spared to me 
a very excellent companion. It was 
my chance to be told off on the draft 
for the service companies, and my 
comrade volunteered immediately to 
go with us, and as his offer was 
ere, accepted by Major Snooks, 

was little prepared to find, a few 
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mornings after, that Martin had given 
us all the slip, and deserted. A cor- 
poral’s guard was sent out in search of 
him, and to my sorrow I was upon 
that, to me, most unpleasant service. 
We started off for the county Tip- 
perary, and occupied some days in 
searching for the deserter with but 
little effect. However, one morning, 
just as our little party had break fasted, 
and were preparing to sally forth on 
our search for the day, a tall, dark, 
and careworn man, dressed like one 
of the more respectable class of far- 
mers, stepped into the public-house 
where we were lodged, and calling 
for the corporal, enquired whether he 
was not in search of a deserter; to 
this the corporal replied in the affir- 
mative, when the stranger said, if we 
would follow him the object of our 
pursuit would be soon discovered. 
This was excellent news to our 
little party, myself excepted; nor 
could I refrain from ejaculating an 
inward curse on the informer, who, 
for what reason I knew not, thus vo- 
lunteered his services to bring an un- 
fortunate young fellow.to punishment 
and shame. We followed, however, 
as our unknown guide led us, through 
one by-way after another, across 
bogs and over mountains, until, after 
a fatiguing march of some thirteen 
miles, we came in sight of one of the 
ruined castles that abound in that part 
of the country, towards which, as to- 
wards a landmark, we now directed 
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our wearied litnbs. Soon we entered 
its precincts through a breach in the 
mouldering wall, and straggling over 
huge masses of fallen masonry, which 
had formed one side of the great cen- 
tral tower or keep, and still lay in 
mass as it had stood, we descended, 
still headed by our guide, and entered 
a subterraneous passage, directed by 
a glimmering light which'shed a faint 
gleam at the distant end of the vault 
we were traversing. The sudden 
change from the glare of the bright 
sunshine to the midnight darkness of 
this gloomy cavern, precluded me 
from seeing, for a time, the occupants 
of the place ; but a loud and piercing 


' shriek informed us of the presence of 


awoman. In afew moments we were 
assembled in a vaulted cell, at the 
termination of the passage, where, on 
a pallet, pale and wan, lay the un- 
fortunate object of our pursuit ; 
around his neck, a young and lovely 
girl had flung her arms, clinging con- 
vulsively, and uttering, at intervals, 
heart-rending screams; while, on 
bended knees, an aged female form 
knelt before our guide, imploring 
mercy. With difficulty poor Martin 
disengaged himself from the girl, and 
raising himself upon the pallet, re- 
garded our party for a moment, 
while our corporal, laying his hand 
upon the shoulder of his prisoner, 
bade him prepare to accompany us. 

‘«‘T am ready, quite ready,” said the 
unfortunate youth ; then, turning to the 
stranger who had acted as our guide, 
exclaimed in a broken voice—* Fa- 
ther, father, I did not expect this from 
§ you Pr ” 

‘«< Reprobate!” exclaimed his parent, 
gnashing his teeth, and stamping the 
ground with fury; “ Reprobate, you 
have deserted the service of God, and 
now you would desert the service of 
man ; and all forthat lump of painted 
clay !” pointing to the inanimate form 
of the hapless girl, who had swooned 
away and lay senseless upon theearth. 

«Spare her,” exclaimed the deserter ; 
“spare her, and do as you please with 
me—she never injured you.” 

“ Go to your punishment, you vil- 
lain!” interrupted the father, foaming 
at the mouth with fury ; “ go to your 
punishment, and when the lash euts 
into your back, recollect your want of 
duty to your father.” 

“Father !” interrupted the youth, 
with ‘a melancholy smile, “ you have 
indeed shown yourself a father to me.” 
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“1s hie your father, my lad? in- 
quired our corporal. — 

‘He was, till now,” replied the 
prisoner. 

“ Then, by St Patrick,” exclaimed 
the corporal, “he shall have his rev 
ward ;” and in a twinkling, unscréw-. 
ing his bayonet, the non-commissioncu 
officer lent the wretched devotee a 
stunning blow over the head with the 
socket of his weapon, which made the 
blood flow in torrents down his face, 
rendering him a hidéous spectacle. 
But he recked not of his wound or 
aught else save his revenge, and, im- 
precating curses upon his child, the 
unfortunate wretch retired from the 
place. 

It was now almost night, and under 
the circumstances it was considered 
dangerous to resume our march until 
the morning ; having ascertained that 
the retreat afforded no possibility of 
escape, a guard was set upon the 
entrance of the cavern, and the rest 
of our party made such preparations 
as circumstances afforded, of passing 
the night among the ruins. y Op- 
portunities in life have not given me 
many opportunities of indulging in 
the pathetics any more than in the 
heroics ; so I spare my readers the 
scene of the following morning, when 
Wwe were compelled to tear our 
prisoner by force from the fond ca 
tivity of her he loved, and to forbid 
her and her aged parent to accompany 
us, which, in the discharge of our sad 
duty, we were reluctantly compelled 
to. On our way home, Martin gave 
me an account of the circumstances 
under which be disappeared from the 
regiment, and which in themselves 
were sufficiently painful. It appeared 
from Martin’s account of the matter, 
that, on his Ccparture from home; his 
father, somehow or other, ascertained 
the fact of his enlistment, and, in pur- 
suance of that diabolical feeling 
which it would be charitable to at- 
tribute to a mind diseased, sought out 
the sweet girl with whom Martin had 
reciprocated vows of never changing 
attachment, and told her, with appa- 
rent sincerity, that if she could pre- 
vail upon her lover to desert from the 
regiment, that he (the father) would 
shelter him for the time, join their 
hands, give them his blessing and a. 
provision, and put them on board a. 
vessel bound to America. Led away, 
by this-specious kindness, the poor 
young creature, with her mother, set 
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out for Cork, where, haviag found the 
object of their search, they exerted 
every means of persuasion in their 
power to induce him to quit the army, 
und take advantage of his father’s 
good intentions in his behalf. 

To this Martin refused altogether 
to accede: some vague suspicion of 
ill crossed his mind, which was by no 
means diminished on recollecting that 
his father, ifhe pleased, might havesent, 
without difficulty, money to purchase 
his discharge, and thus have enabled 
him to fulfil what appeared to be his 
intention, without risk or dishonour. 
All that he would do in furtherance 
of the entreaties of his beloved girl 
was, to apply to his commanding-of- 
ficer for a few days’ furlough, which 
was refused ; when with difficulty the 
poor fellow extorted a promise from 
mother and daughter, that they would 
leave him on the morrow, and trust to 
time and opportunity for a more for- 
tunate issue to their passion. The 
required promise having been given, 
the mind of the soldier -was more at 
ease, and he willingly agreed to spend 
with them the short hour that re- 
mained before he must return to bar- 
racks ; and, to raise their hearts and 
give some little comfort, refreshment 
was sent for, which was brought to 
where tliey were by the girl’s mother, 
who with that short-sighted impru- 
dence characteristic of the weakly af- 
fectionate, mingled with the glass she 
had prepared for Martin a powerful 
narcotic, under whose strong influence 
all sense of consciousness was speedily 
gone, and in this condition the un- 
fortunate fellow was put upon a car, 
and hurried towards the asylum assign- 
ed him at the suggestion of his father, 
no doubt with the intention of carry- 
ing into effect that strange and unna- 
tural revenge, of whose consumma- 
tion I was one of the unwilling wit- 
nesses. 

Such was the account we had from 
our prisoner as we escorted him to our 
depot, where he was tried forthwith by 
court-martial, and awarded five hun- 
dred lashes, for the infliction of which 
punishment a parade was ordered, 
subject to a preliminary requisite, with 
which the non-military reader shall 
presently be made acquainted. 

It so happened that the march in 
search of the deserter laid me up for 
a few days, and on my recovery I was 

called down to act as orderly to the 
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medical officer who had the charge of 
our depot during the temporary ab- 
sence on furlough of the hospital 
sergeant. Our doctor was a strange 
gruff fellow, with a remarkable aver- 
sion to the sound of any body’s voice 
but his own: while he spoke with a 
voice of thunder, every body who 
came near was obliged to address him 
in whispers. He was sadly annoyed 
by the loquacity of the women of the 
depot, who, whenever one of their 
infants cocked a toe, or put its mouth 
awry, came to the doctor with a litan 
of lamentations about the little dear, 
to listen to which was the most cruel 
infliction human ears ever were sub- 
jected to. 

This almost drove our poor doctor 
mad, and the first duty he imposed 
upon me, when I awaited his pleasure 
in the surgery, was to make me write 
two enormous placards, with letiers at 
least six inches long, the one exhibit- 
ing the single word sitencr, with 
three notes of exclamation following, 
and the other, the monitory injunction 
‘6 SPEAK WHEN YOU'RE SPOKEN TO,” 
both being exhibited conspicuously 
over the mantelpiece in the surgery. 
The moment an anxious mother pop- 
ped her head in, and commenced that 
catalogue of misfortunes appertaining 
to her little dears, which, having 
neither beginning nor end, I have al-~ 
ways looked upon as the liveliest pos- 
sible emblem of eternity, the doctor 
roared out with a voice of bell metal, 
“can you read;” and whether he re- 
ceived a reply in the affirmative or 
negative, his injunction invariably 
was “read that,” pointing to the 
cabalistic characters on the wall, in 
the wondering deciphering whereof, 
while the affectionate mother was en- 
gaged, the good doctor took the child, 
and having carefully examined it, 
prescribed such simple medicines as 
he thought necessary, dismissing the 
astonished matron fully impressed 
with the idea, that the “ characters up- 
on the wall” were of the nature of 
a charm or magic, and formed by far 
the most effectual portion of the doc- 
tor’s infantile remedies. 

Soon after poor Martin’s trial and 
condemnation, I was sitting in the 
surgery writing out a petition to the 
commanding. officer, in the name of 
the unfortunate creatures who had led 
the poor fellow into the commission 
of the offence for which he was about 
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to suffer condign punishment, when 
the doctor, coming in unexpectedly, 
desired to know what I was about. 
Handing him the petition, I requested 
he would have the goodness to read 
it, which he at first refused, saying 
that soldiers had no business drawing 
up petitions, but afterwards put it into 
his pocket ; and shortly after, having 
had an opportunity of looking over it, 
he asked me, with his usual menacing 
voice, how I came to be engaged in 
advocating the cause of a scoundrel 
who had* deserted his colours. The 
only reply I could make to this was, 
referring to the contents of the paper, 
and offering to have the truth of the 
statement proved by the parties in 
whose behalf I was employed to write 
the petition. The doctorreplied only 
by one of his thundering growls, suf- 
ficiently indicative of disapprobation, 
to induce me to abstain from alluding 
further to the subject. On the fol- 
lowing morning, after visiting the 
sick, our doctor was engaged writ- 
ing his report in the surgery, when 
a note from the adjutant was hand- 
ed in, requesting a certificate of the 
fitness of a soldier for corporal 
punishment. This is an essential 
preliminary to the carrying any such 
sentence into effect, and is adopted 
lest the germs of any fatal disease 
might lurk about the man, which 
would have the effect of rendering 
his sentence in effect a sentence of 
death. The certificate of the medical 
officer is a guarantee to the com- 
manding-: officer that the infliction of 
the awarded punishment does not ne- 
cessarily endanger life. Whenourdoc- 
tor read the note, after giving vent to an 
under growl of imprecations, showing 
how little he liked the odious duty thus 
imposed upon him, of being caterer 
for the “‘cat,” he ordered the man to 
be brought in, and on my opening the 
door, poor Martin, looking like death, 
entered, followed by the corporal in 
charge, and two rank and file with 
drawn bayonets. 

‘There is not—there cannot be—a 
more humiliating, melancholy, or pain- 
ful spectacle in which poor human 
nature takes part, than an inspec- 
tion for a punishment certificate. A 
fine young fellow in rude health is 
brought, stripped, and examinéd, to 
see if he is in condition for the lash; 
fingered and pawed like a bullock by 
a butcher; and dismissed with a di- 
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ploma qualifying him to be scourged 
till his backbone and his flesh part 
company ! 

* Strip, sir,” said the doctor, when 
he had ordered the corporal and his 
guard out of the surgery, and was left 
alone with my uolucky comrade and 
myself, The culprit trembled from 
head to foot, but made no exertion to 
comply with the orders of his superior; 
indeed, from the intense agitation that 
pervaded his whole frame, it was evi- 
dently impossible for him to obey. 
With some difficulty I succeeded in tak- 
ing off his jacket, while the doctor ques- 
tioned him as to his state of health. 

‘* You're quite fit for punishment, I 
suppose?” enquired the assistant-sur- 
geon. 

The lips of the deserter quivered, 
but he made no reply. 

** Curse you, sir, do you mean tobe 
insolent ? Do you hear—have you any 
disease upon you?” 

** Nothing that you care for,” re- 
plied Martin, placing his hand on his 
heart ; “‘ what I suffer is here.” 

** Come, come, sir, don’t be contu- 
macious ; you mean to tell me you 
have disease of the heart ; hand me the 
stethoscope, and let us examine him.” 

Having applied the instrument, the 
doctor put his ear to the other end and 
listened attentively ; then applied the 
tips of his fingers to the chest, tapped 
a great many times, then ordered the 
man out of the room; while he wrote 
and subscribed the certificate, which 
was handed to the corporal of the 
guard, and the prisoner taken back to 
his place of confinement. 

In less than ten minutes an adjutant 
came, in a devil of a hurry, into the 
surgery, certificate in hand, and en- 
quired, somewhat sharply, upon what 
grounds the doctor had taken upon 
himself to certify the man zof in a fit 
state to undergo corporal punishment. 

«* Why, the fact is, adjutant,” said 
the doctor, leaning back in his chair, 
and speaking with great formality— 
* the fact is, there is an antiphlogistic 
diathesis in the auriculo-ventricular 
cavernosities, coupled with a regurgi- 
tability of the pericardial capillaries, 
which, taken together, will be sure to 
superinduce an erysipelatous trans« 
exudation into the lining membranes 
of the superior exterior inferior lar- 
yngeo-pharyngeal mesenteric, which, 
by revulsion to the external gluteus 
muscle, will bring on an anti-peristaltic 
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motion of the ilio-cacal tuberosities, 
and—hill the man!” 

«You don’t mean that !—the fellow 
looks as sound as a trout; the major 
stripped him at the orderly room, and 
swears he never saw a man in finer 
condition for the triangles.” 

«* My dear fellow,” replied the doc- 
tor, “‘ allow me to know my own busi- 
ness. I tell you again, the metatarsal 
plexus of the popliteal sympathetic is 
in a high state of sub-acute symptoma- 
tibility ; and if you flog him, the con- 
sequence will be, that the interstitial 
maxillaries will induce peritoneal de- 
composition, and the rascal will go 
out like a snuff! Tell that to the 
major.” 

“* Tell the devil! do you think I 
understand your professional! lingo? I 
tell you the man looks sound as my 
horse, and all you say is past my com- 
prehension.” 

* Want of comprehension,” observed 
the doctor, drily, “is a common disease 
in the army, and, for all that I can see, 
must be classed among incurable cases ; 
at least I never could make any thing 
of it.” 

« Well, I'll report the matter to 
Major Snooks.” 

** You may report the matter to 
Field- Marshal Snooks, if there is such 
a person; I give you my professional 
opinion of the case, and, if you don’t 
like that, you can flog the man upon 

our own responsibility—I wash my 
em of you and him.” 

The adjutant had not been gone 
longer than was necessary to report to 
the major that the doctor persisted in 
his opinion, when the latter was sum- 
moned to attend the former at the or- 
derly room; whither the assistant- 
surgeon repaired, and presently re- 
turned in a high state of excitement, 
muttering to himself, at intervals, 
snatches of sentences, f-2m which I 
concluded that he must have had a 
jolly good blowing-up from the major, 
who was fated to see the mouse taken 
from the claws of his favourite “ cat.” 
At length the doctor, wound up to a 
high pitch, forgetting apparently that 
there was any body else in the surgery, 
broke out with— 

** Flog a man because he was ho- 
cussed by a woman! No, by ——! 
Snooks, my boy, we don’t do it that 
way. Ifthere’s nothing else the mat- 
ter with him, there’s a maggot in his 
nose, and that’s enough.” Here the 
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doctor began to whistle like a black- 
bird, which was his favourite amuse- 
ment in moments of irritability. 

But the matter did not end here. 
Major Snooks forthwith got a medical 
board, consisting of the principal doc- 
tor—or inspector-general, I believe 
they call him—a staff surgeon, and 
another doctor, to report upon the 
case of the unlucky deserter. The 
board met at our hospital, and, of 
course, our assistant. surgeon was ad- 
mitted to their consultation ; and as 
he was a remarkably clear-headed fel- 
low, no doubt the note he sent down 
to the inspector the day before the 
board met, explained all the particu- 
lars of Martin’s complaint satisfac- 
torily; for after a long consultation, 
much listening through the stetho- 
scope, and tapping with the fingers, the 
staff-surgeon, who was very deaf and 
very stupid, agreed to whatever the 
inspector said ; and the assistant, not 
to be behind in manners, agreed with 
every syllable uttered by the staff. 
surgeon ; and the result of this united 
deliberation was a certificate which I 
had the honour to copy in a clean 
hand, that “ although no decided evi- 
dences of cardiac disease were mani- 
fest, yet, from the indications afforded 
by the stethoscope, and particularly 
the bruit de souffiet and the rale sonore, 
the board considered that, in this case, 
the regimental medical officer had ex- 
ercised due discretion, and that cor- 
poral punishment was at present unad- 
visable.” 

I conelude this whole affair to be 
a little bit of professional hum; for 
after the staff-surgeon and the other 
were gone, the inspector laughed very 
heartily, as I could hear, and our 
doctor whistled double strong. As 
the former passed through the sur- 
gery to take his leave, the latter shook 
him heartily, saying, “‘ God bless you, 
dear doctor; I owe you my commis- 
sion!” to which the other replied, 
‘* God bless you, my boy: I respect 
your humanity ; but take care of one 
thing— whatever you do, don’t be 
found out!” 

In this way, the Honourable Major 
Snooks was cheated out of a punish- 
ment he had set his heart on; and for 
my part, although a poor hand at the 
religion, I never omitted an awkward 
prayer for our benevolent doctor, who 
had nothing about him of the bear but 
his skin. 
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THE KIRGHIZ-KAZAKS.* 


Iw the quaint relations of early tra- 
vellers, we sometimes find a tract of 
country designated by the expressive 
title of No Man's Land—implying that 
it was destitute of cities and fixed habi- 
tations ; roamed over, rather than pos- 
sessed by its nomade inhabitants, and 
not exactly within the boundaries of 
any stable or recognized monarchy. 
To no region on the face of the earth 
could this appellation have been more 
fitly applied, till within a few years, 
than to the Kirghiz-Kazak steppes in 
Central Asia. This wild people, 
hemmed in on all sides by the mighty 
empires of Russia and China, (except 
on the south, where they were pressed 
by the Uzbeks, more settled, though 
scarcely more humanized than them- 
selves,) had continued, almost to our 
own days, resolutely to resist the en- 
croachments daily made on their limits 
by the advancing tide of civilization, 
and to present, in their institutions and 
manners, an unaltered picture of the 
ancient condition of those countless 
tribes which in times past had deluged 
Asia, under the leadership of Jenghiz 
and Timour ; but which, in the reflux 
of the current of conquest, had been 
absorbed, one by one, in the realms 
on which their ancestors had tram- 
pled. The Kirghiz-Kazaks at length 
stood alone in the contracted circle of 
primitive independence, the last un- 
changed relic of the migratory and 
predacious races of the great Asiatic 
hive; and even at the present time, 
when they have nominally yielded to 
the yoke of Russia, the allegiance 
which they pay to the White Khan, 
(as his Asiatic dependents term the 
emperor,) is rather that of feudatory 
vassals than of subjects ; and their 
native jurisdictions have never been 
infringed by the introduction of Rus- 
sian laws or administrators, though in 
cases of final appeal a reference may 
be made to the tribunals of Petropaul- 
ofsk. In western Europe they were 
scarcely known as a distinct people, 


even by name, till attention was drawn 
to those regions by the aspect which 
the relations of Russia have recently 
assumed towards the Uzbek and Aff- 
ghan states, to which their country 
affords the most direct route; and the 
prominent part which they took in the 
late unfortunate expedition against 
Khiva, has excited respecting them an 
increased degree of curiosity, the re- 


. sults of which are before us in the form 


of a French version of the elaborate 
work which appeared nine years since 
at Petersburg, from the pen of M. de 
Levchine, late civil governor of Odes- 
sa. A residence of two years at Oren- 
burg, in 1821 and 1822, during which 
the author was placed in constant offi- 
cial communication with the chiefs of 
the Kirghiz.Kazaks, and enjoyed the 
advantage of unrestrained access to 
the archives in possession of govern- 
ment, gave him unusual facilities for 
the compilation of this valuable trea- 
tise, which has furnished the fullest 
information on all that relates to a 
nation, the geographical position of 
which may probably, at no distant 
period, render its wide plains the 
theatre of important political occur- 
rences. 

It is not easy to determine, with 
exact precision, the territorial limits of 
a people whose habitations are con- 
stantly removed from place to place, 
and whose wanderings are restricted 
only by their contact with settled po- 
pulations. Assuming the latter as the 
line of demarcation, the ranges of the 
Kirghiz} may be considered as defined 
on the west and north, first, by the 
upper Caspian, and afterwards by the 
long chain of Russian military posts 
which, extending along the banks of 
the Oural, and stretching from Our- 
alsk, across the open country to Omsk, 


‘on the Irtish, meets near Semipala- 


tinsk, a similar cordon of Chinese 
frontier- guards forming a ‘barrier 
against the tribes of the steppe on the 
east. The southern boundary, to- 





* Description des Hordes et des Steppes des Kirghiz-Kazaks, ou Kirghiz. Kaissaks, 
par Alexis de Levchine. Petersburg, 1832. (Translated from Russian into French, 


by Ferry de Pigny. Paris, 1840.) 


+ The appellation of Kirghiz is not known or acknowledged by the people, who 
style themselves, and are styled by the Persians and Uzbeks, simply Kazaks, or Cossacks. 
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wards the Uzbek principalities of 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokan, cannot 
be so accurately fixed, as the interven-~ 
ing tracts consist chiefly of desert, 
which may be considered as neutral 
ground for Kirghiz or Turkman. The 
intermediate space comprised between 
the extreme lines thus laid down, 
is the territory of the Kirghiz-Kazaks, 
which therefore extends in total length 
from east to west about 1900 Russian 
versts, or 1200 English miles, and 
about half as much in breadth from 
north to south—an area not far short 
of the united superficies of France and 
Germany! The aspect of this vast 
tract of course varies in different local- 
ities ; but its general appearance is 
that of an undulating steppe of argil- 
laceous clay mingled with sand, the 
latter predominating towards the 
south; while in a northern and east- 
ern direction, the scanty vegetation 
which elsewhere sparingly clothes the 
surface, and in which sa/so/e and other 
saline plants predominate, is exchanged 
for rich pastures and deep wooded 
valleys, embosoming lakes of sweet 
water abounding in fish. The term 
steppe, must not, however, be here 
understood as denoting an uniformly 
level and unbroken plain; the whole 
surface, indeed, is uneven, and thickly 
studded with low, round-topped hil- 
locks, bare of trees, and almost of 
grass; it is, besides, intersected in all 
directions by chains of hills, as the 
Ak-Tag, or white mountain, the Il- 
dighi, the Noura, and the Oulou-Tag, 
or great mountain, in the neighbour- 
hood of which veins of lead and cop- 
per have recently been discovered ; 
while the north-west section of the 
country, between the sea of Aral and 
the Russian lines, is occupied by the 
peaks of the Moughodjar and Kara- 
Adyrmountains, both offsets ofthe Ou- 
ral range; and the low spurs diverging 
from the Altai penetrate in the same 
manner within the eastern boundary. 
Nor is the absence of fertility, which 
characterizes the soil of the steppe, 
with the exception of the northern and 
north-eastern portions, as above noti- 
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ced, attributable in any great degree to 
the want of water as, besides the large 
rivers which have been previously 
named, and the mighty stream of the 
Sirr, or Jaxartes, (which, traversing 
the desert of Kara-Koom, or the Black 
Sands, is discharged by several mouths 
into the north-east angle of the sea of 
Aral,) the plains present a constant 
succession of Jakes, or inter-connected 
chains of lakes of brackish water, gen- 
erally buried in vast thickets of the 
same species of large bulrush which 
has almost choked the shallow waters 
of the seaof Aral. These lakes, and 
the numerous streams falling into 
them, are probably laid down for the 
first time with any tolerable accuracy 
in M. de Levchine’s map; but besides 
these, the Irtish, on the north-east, and 
the Sirr, on the south, receive many 
tributaries, the sources of which lie in 
the steppe. In other places, where the 
desert. has encroached on the soil, the 
courses of small rivers have been par- 
tially or wholly absorbed by the sand ; 
the whole face of the country may 
therefore, be considered as almost re- 
tieulated with water. 

It will be unnecessary here to pur- 
sue the enumeration of these endless 
rivers and lakes, though some of them 
are of considerable magnitude, and 
present curious natural phenomena; * 
ample information on these points will 
be found by those whose geographi- 
cal zeal leads them into extended 
researches, both in the work of M. 
de Levchine, and in the valuable me- 
moir and map of the countries between 
Orenburg and Khiva, recently drawn 
up by Lieut. Zimmerman of the Prus- 
sian service, and translated by Captain 
Morier. But the sea of Aral itself, 
and the extraordinary natural plateau 
called the Ousfa Ourt, running be- 
tween its waters and those of the Cas- 
pian, demand some notice, even in the 
most cursory description of, these re- 
gions. The name of Aral Denghiz, 
by which this vast inland reservoir is 
known among the surrounding tribes, 
implies “sea, or lake of islands;” ¢ and 
in Levchine’s map, accordingly, alarge 





* They have been termed “ necklace rivers,” from the continued succession of lakes 


presenting the appearance of a string of beads. 
+ Aral, we have been informed, signifies an island in the Mogul language. 


Sir 


Alexander Burnes renders it “between,” (in Turkish, ara,) and says that the name, 
according to the Tartars, was assigned from its lying between the Jaxartes and the 


Oxus. 
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island, named Barsa Kilmass, is marked 
in the northern part, while a multi- 
tude of smaller islands appears to the 
S.E.; but Zimmerman (pp. 21, 56,) 
appears to doubt even the existence of 
these places, stating thatthe only true 
_islands in the sea of Aral lie at the 
mouth of the. Oxus, though masses of 
the reedy soil, torn from the mainland 
by the current of the Jaxartes at its 
mouth, float at random till broken up 
by the waves, <A further impediment 
to the attainment of accurate infor- 
mation on these points, is found in the 
superstitious fears of the Turkmans 
and Kirghizes, who hold that in the 
midst of the sea is a whirlpool which 
inevitably engulfs any vessel pre- 
suming to approach it; and that any 
adventurous explorer landing on the 
island of Barsa Kilmass (if such a place 
exists!) never returns, being either 
detained or destroyed by the evil spirits 
which areits soleinhabitants!* The 
eastern and southern shores are low, 
consisting in some places of level sand, 
but more generally* of marshy soil, 
overgrown with a rank vegetation of 
low bushes and reeds; which last, both 
in the lakes of the Kirghiz steppe and 
on the margins of the Aral and the 
Caspian, attain aheight and magnitude 
elsewhere unknown, and not unfre- 
quently extend over a space of many 
miles in uninterrupted luxuriance of 
growth. Onthe W. and N. W., how- 
ever, the character of the banks is en- 
tirely different; scarped cliffs arise 
from the water’s edge to the height of 
500 or 600 feet, forming the eastern 
shoulder of the Ousta Ourt, above al- 
luded to—an appellation which, in 
the Kirghiz tongue, is said to signify 
high plain. The range of elevated 
table-land thus designated, runs com- 
pletely across the isthmus of the Turk- 
mans, or district intervening between 
the Aral and the Upper Caspian, on 
the waters of which it abuts at its 
western extremity from Mungushluk 
(the caravan station from Khiva) to 
Mertvoi Kultuk, or Dead Bay, as it 
does on those of the Aral at the east. 
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Its elevation nowhere exceeds 600 feet, 
and on the northern side it gradually 
subsides into the general level of the 
Kirghiz steppes; buf its south face, 
or Tchink, as it is termed by the na- 
tives, is distinctly marked by an abrupt 
descent like that of a lofty line of 
coast, in a few places only falling by 
a gradual declivity to the desert of 
Kharasm. Throughout its whole ex-- 
tent bivalve shells occur in profusion ; 
and there can be little doubt that at 
these remote periods, when the Cass 
pian and the Aral may have been 
united, this plateau presented the ap-~ 
pearance of a peninsula running into 
the sea in advance of the Ural and 
Moughodjar chains; but at the pre- 
sent day it rather performs the office 
of a barrier between two bodies of 
water, the levels of which materially 
differ. A vertical section of the Ousta 
Ourt is given by M. de Levchine, 
marking its elevation at various points 
above the surfaces of the two seas re- 
spectively, as ascertained. by baro- 
metrical observation, by the surveyors 
under the orders of the Russian gene- 
ral, Berg, in 1825-6 ; and the results 
thus obtained assign a superiority of 
height to the level of the Aral over 
that of the Caspian, of 117 English feet, 
dec. 652; t being almost precisely the 
same amount of excess which the Black 
Sea was determined to have over the 
Cagpian by the trigonometrical sur- 
veys of 1837! The relative levels of 
the Black, Caspian, and Aral Seas, 
have for many years been a verata 
questio in geography, which will as- 
sume a new aspect if it can be demon- 
strated that the first and last agree in 
this particular: Lieut. Zimmerman 
is however of opinion, that “ no 
great confidence can be placed in the 
late attempts to ascertain barometri- 
cally the difference of level between the 
Caspian sea and the lake of Aral ;”— 
and even conceives it possible that 
‘the surface of the Jatter, like the 
former, lies below that of the Black 
Sea.” 

We must, however, return from this 





* In one of its many islands, they relate some tales of a colony that passed over the 
ice with their herds and flocks, and has since had no opportunity of returning.” — 


Burnes’ Geogr. Memoir, book i. chap 2. 


+ A startling error occurs at this passage in the French version of Levchine’s work, 
apparently from the translator or printer having mistaken the intent of the decimals— 
**il a été trouvé que Ja hauteur de la mer d‘Aral excéde le niveau de la mer Caspi- 
enne de cent dix-sept mille six cent cinquante-deux pieds Anglais!” 
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ographical discussion, (which we 
ave been led to notice, as well from 
the interest of the subject, as from the 
paucity of accessible information,) to 
the consideration of the wild race who 
range in full proprietorship over the 
almost illimitable extent of steppe and 
wilderness, the scenery and principal 
features of which we have endeavour- 
ed to describe. Without delaying our 
readers by a critical examination of 
the various traditions relative to their 
origin, which M. de Levchine has pre- 
served as current among themselves, 
and several of which involve manifest 
anachronisms, it will be sufficient to 
state that these Kazaks (as they have 
always denominated themselves) are 
evidently one of the numerous off- 
shoots from the gveat primitive Turk- 
ish stock, though in later ages they 
have received repeated infusions both 
from the Uzbeks, and from the relics 
of other tribes crushed during the re- 
peated convulsions of Asia. Their 
occupancy of their present seats can 
also be traced with tolerable certainty 
to a comparatively early period: and 
the use of the word Kazak, or Cos- 
sack, in the Persian chronicles to de- 
note a plundering horseman armed 
with a lance, shows the identity of 
their primitive habits with those mar- 
tial and predatory traits which have 
brought the name into familiar use 
throughout Asia and eastern Europe. 
No authentic particulars of their his- 
tory can, however, be collected pre- 
vious to their subjugation, in common 
with all the other nations of Turke- 
stan, (about a.p. 1207,) by Jenghiz ; 
at whose death they fell to the share 
of his grandson Batu, the founder of 
the Golden Horde on the Volga, and 
of the Russo- Asiatic khanate of Kap- 
chak: though part of their hordes oc- 
casionally appear as subjects of the 
conterminous monarchy of Turkestan 
or Zagatai. At this time, they seem 
to have still retained their native 
ehiefs, under the supremacy of the 
Khan ; but when they again emerge 
on the page of history, after the con- 
fusion consequent on the decline and 
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disruption of the two mighty sove. 
reignties between which they had been 
divided, we find them under the di- 
rect rule of some of the various bran- 
ches of the line of Jenghiz who were 
struggling for the fragments of em- 
pire, and who made them (though 
only for a very short time) the nu- 
cleus of a considerable power, round 
which were collected the relics of the 
Kapchaks, the Naimans, and other 
races of ancient renown.* 

Our author, in quoting the auto- 
biography of Baber as his authority 
for the grandeur of Arslan, Khan of 
the Kazaks at the beginning of the 
16th century, who could bring into 
the field a force of 400,000 men, omits 
all notice of his descent from Jeng hiz : 
but Baher expressly mentions, that 
not only this ruler, but other ‘ sul- 
tans of the horde of the Kizdks, were 
descended from Juji Khan, the eldest 
son of Jenghiz- Khan,” (and father of 
Batu.) But on the conquest of Ma- 
waralnahr, a few years later, by the 
Uzbek-Moguls _under Shah- Bakht 
Khan,f a fresh separation took place; 
and while some of the hordes which 
became amalgamated with the Kazaks, 
following in the wake of the conquer- 
ors, shared in the occupancy of the 
rich lands which they subdued, the 
remainder, who still lingered in_their 
ancestral steppes, were left in the rear 
of the southward movement, and speed- 
ily sank into political insignificance. 
So complete is the oblivion in which 
they are now left by Asiatic historians, 
that even the indefatigable assiduity 
of De Guignes failed in elucidating 
their annals; and in giving an ac- 
count (iv. 443) of the country and 
customs of the ‘* Tartares de la Casat- 
chia Orda,”’ (as he terms the Kazaks,) 
he is obliged to confess that “ we pos- 
sess no historical details on the suc- 
cession of these princes, who still sub- 
sist in this country.” 

But though our oriental evidences 
fail us at this point, the Kirghiz-Ka- 
zaks had now become known in the 
opposite direction, where the Russians, 
freed at length from their long vas- 





* “ Tous ces Tartares que l'on appelle aujourd'hui de la Casatchia Orda et Cara- 
kalpaks, sont les restes des Kirghiz, des Cataguns, des Mankats, et autres qui s’y sont 
établis depuis Genghizkhan, ou qui y démeuraient auparavant.”—Dez Guienss, lib. 


xviii. 


+ This leader’s name has been variously given as Shahibeg, Sheibani, and even 
Shah-banou. M. de Levehine’s orthography, which we have followed, appears the most 


probably correct. 
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salage to the Golden Horde, were 
even thus early commencing a system 
of retaliation on their late masters. 
Herberstein, who twice (1517 and 
1526) visited Russia as envoy from 
the German Emperor, is the first Eu- 
ropean writer who mentions “ the 
Tartars called Kozatski, whose lands 
bound on the east the kingdom of 
Kasan ;”—and in the reports of two 
missions, despatched under Ivan the 
Terrible (1534 and 1569) to the nor- 
thern hordes of Nogays, dwelling be- 
tween the Volga and the Yaik, we 
find them specified as among the most 
warlike and powerful of the races to 
the eastward, and formidable enemies 
both to the western Tartars and to 
the Khan of Tashkend. Their wars 
with Tashkend also brought them to 
the knowledge of Anthony Jenkinson, 
one of those adventurous British mer- 
chants who, after opening a trade with 
Russia, succeeded in 1558 in penetrat- 
ing by the Caspian to Bokhara, with 
the hope of introducing English manu- 
factures into Central Asia; and who, 
after mentioning the stoppage of the 
caravan intercourse between Boghar 
(Bokhara) and Cathay or China, at- 
tributes it to “the great warres that 
had dured three yeeres before my com- 
ing thither, and yet dured betwixt two 
great countries and cities of Tartars, 
that are directly in the way betwixt 
the said Boghar and the said Cathay, 
and certaine barbarous field people, as 
well Gentiles as Mahometists, border- 
ing to the said cities. The cities are 
called Taskent and Caskar, (Cashgar, ) 
and the people that warre against 
Taskent are called Cossacks of the 
law of Mahumet; and they which 
warre with the said countrey of Cas- 
kar are called Kinys, (qu. misprint 
for Kirgis?) Gentiles and Idolaters. 
These two barbarous nations are of 
great force, living in the fields with- 
out house or toune, and have almost 
subdued the foresaid cities, and so 
stopped up the way, that it is impos- 
sible for any caravan to passe un- 
spoyled.”"—( Purchas’s Pilgrims, iii. 
240.) 

The first attempt at direct inter- 
course on the part of Russia was in 
1573, when Ivan, at the instance of 
the Strogonof family, sent an envoy 
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to the horde with the view of opening 


commercial relations: the commis- 
sioner was however intercepted on the 
road by a* hostile tribe, and never 
reached his destination; and Ivan 
contented himself with issuing an 
ukase in the following year, by which 
the monopoly of the trade was grant- 
ed to the Strogonofs. But the in- 
vasion of Siberia, in 1583, by the Don- 
‘Cossack Yermak and his companions, 
at once wrought a total change in the 
relative positions of Russia and the 
Kazaks. Koutchoum Khan, whom 
the invaders found reigning in the 
country, was himself an invader and 
a Kazak prince by birth, who twenty 
years earlier had entered Siberia with 
an army furnished him by his father 
Murtaza, Khan of the Kazak horde, 
and had seized and put to death Yadi- 
jar, (Ediger of Russian writers,) the 
last prince of the former line, who in 
1555 had voluntarily placed himself 
under the protection of the Czar, and 
engaged to pay an annual tribute of 
700 sable-skins. In the wild warfare 
following the expedition of Yermak, 
Koutchoum continued to receive aid 
from his kinsman of the steppe; and 
Auruss Mohammed, a sultan* (or as 
the Russians call him czzrewitz) of 
the Kazaks, having fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, his uncle Tev- 
kel, the reigning Khan, sent an em- 
bassy in 1594 to Moscow, offering, as 
the price of his nephew’s liberation, 
to acknowledge himself and his sub- 
jects vassals of the Czar. But these 
overtures, though solemnly accepted 
by Feodor, led to no further result; 
and the Kazaks, far from becoming 
Russian subjects, on the release of 
Auruss Mohammed continued for 
many years to carry on incessant 
attacks against the s/obodes or colo- 
nies of the Siberian frontier. 

From a notice of their territory in 
the Bolchomou Tchertejou, (a sort of 
Russian Domesday Book compiled 
under Feodor, ) it appears, that at this 
time the Kazak hordes were confined 
within much narrower limits than at 
present, except towards the south, 
where they held the city of Turkestan 
on the Jaxartes, and the dependent 
districts nearly as far as Tashkend, 
their wars with which (above alluded 





* The title of Khan among all the Tartar tribes implies the sovereign: a Sultan is 


merely a prince of the blood. 
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to) may probably have terminated in 
these acquisitions. In 1632, Tash- 
kend itself was taken, and its ruler 
put to death by the Khan Ischim, 
who was a potent prince, and had 
sheltered the famous historian Abul- 
Ghazi, when expelled from Khiva by 
his brother Isfendiyar. The reign of 
Ischim was also the epoch of the com- 
mencement of a long series of wars, 
disastrous in their result to the Kazak 
nation, against the Zungars or Soon- 
gars, a numerous and warlike race of 
Mogul origin, who occupied the coun- 
try called in the histories of Timour 
Jettah or Mogulistan, and now form- 
ing the eastern part of Chinese Tar- 
tary, from the Zaizan Lake, to Cash- 
gar and Yarkend. An invasion of the 
Kazak territory by Bagatyr, khonta- 
zdzi or khan of the Zungars, was re- 
pulsed with loss by the valour of 
Jehanghir the son of Ischim; and 
when Jehanghir succeeded his father, 
the contest appears to have been from 
time to time resumed, with varying 
success; but it slumbered for a time 
under the rule of Tiavka, son of Je- 
hanghir, whose memory is revered by 
the Kazaks, both as a legislator, and 
as the pacificator of the internal feuds 
between their tribes. But in the old 
age of the wise Tiavka, other chiefs 
were associated with him in authority ; 
the war with the Zungars was recom- 
menced, and the Kazaks, overwhelm. 
ed by the superior force of their ad- 
versaries, who were then at the height 
of their power under the khontatdzi 
Galdane Tsyrene, were compelled in 
1717, as a last resource, to throw 
themselves on the protection of Rus- 
sia, though they were at the same 
time engaged in constant hostilities 
with the subjects of that power, the 
Kalmucks of the Volga, and the Bash- 
kirs and Siberian Cossacks onthe north. 

On the receipt of this petition, 
Prince Gagarin, then governor of 
Siberia, was instructed by Peter the 
Great to open a negotiation ; but his 
efforts were rendered ineffectual by 
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the violent dissensions which again 

broke out, even in the moment of dan- 

ger, among the Kazaks themselves, 

From an early period the nation had 

been divided into three great tribes or 

races, called in their own language 

yooz, (literally hundreds or centuries,) - 
and by European writers denominated 

respectively the Great, the Middle, 

and the Little Horde ;* each of which 

(and sometimes also thé more import. 

ant camps or subdivisions of each) 

was presided over by a sultan or 

prince, subordinate to the supreme 

Khan, to whom, however, their obe- 

dience was generally little more than 

nominal ; and all these khans and sul- 

tans, though sometimes but distantly 

related to each other, claimed, and 

still claim, descent from two brothers 

named Outchuk and Jadik,t who 

lived about the middle of the 16th 
century, contemporary apparently with 
(and not improbably brothers of) 

Murtaza, the father of Koutchoum 

Khan. Unanimity could not be ex- 

pected from such a constitution, and 
on the death of the aged Tiavka, the 
proposed arrangements with Russia 
were abruptly broken off; while the 
bulk of the nation, electing Abul- 
Khair to the dignity of Khan, resolv- 

ed again to try their fortune in arms 
against their triumphant foes. But 
Turkestan and Tashkend were taken 

by the Zungars in 1723; and the 
Kazaks, reduced to the alternative of 
extermination or emigration, resolved 
on evacuating their ancient seats, and 
retiring northward in search of fresh 
habitations. The Little Horde took 

its course to the N.W. of the Aral 
Sea, and crossing the Emba, expelled 
the Kalmucks of the Volga from the 
rich pastures between the Emba and 
the Ural;—the Middle Horde dis- 

placed the northern Bashkirs on the 
banks of the Ori and the Oui ;—the 

Great Horde alone resolutely refused 
to shift its quarters, and awaited in its 
ancient abodes the shock of the Zun- 
gars. 





* Neither the origin nor the date of this division can be satisfactorily traced, though 
there are various traditions respecting each; it is evident that the names have no re- 
Jation to numerical force, as the Great Horde is far outnumbered by each of the 


others. 


} Their descent, as well as that of Murtaza, from Jenghiz, is expressly attested by 
Abul: Ghazi, who was himself of the same lineage; and, if this genealogy be correct, 
the existing Kazak khans are the only descendants of the conqueror who retaira t the 


present day even the name of sovereigns, 
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The close contact with the Russian 
empire into which this change of 
place brought the Kirghiz, rendered 
their submission to its sway sooner or 
later inevitable; but the event was 
acclerated by the machinations of the 
Khan Abul-Khair, a wily and politic 
chief, who was anxious to ingratiate 
himself with the court of Petersburg 
by this important service, hoping to 
exercise, as the delegate of the Czar, a 
more absolute authority than was con- 
ceded to him by the patriarchal forms 
of the existing government. On his 
invitation, therefore, a Russian com- 
missioner, named Tevkelef, appeared 
in 1730 at the horde, and was intro- 
duced by Abul-Khair in a general 
assembly of the nation ; but the great 
body were not yet prepared for the 
idea of surrendering their rugged in- 
dependence ; and it was not till after 
stormy and often-adjourned debates, 
in which the life of Tevkelef was fre- 
quently endangered, that the principal 
sultans and nuyans, or nobles of the 
Kirghiz-Kazaks, at length took the 
oath of fealty to the Empress Anne. 
Thechiefs of the Kara- Kalpaks follow- 
ed their example ; and, in 1733, Tev- 
kelef, accompanied by the sultan, Er- 
Ali, son of Abul-Khair, returned to 
Petersburg to report the success of 
his mission. On the part of the Kir. 
ghiz, it was stipulated that they should 
maintain the tranquillity of the fron- 
tier, defend the caravans passing 
through their country, and pay the 
yasak, or annual tribute of hides and 
furs ; the Russian government, on the 
other hand, assuring them of its power- 
ful aid against all their enemies, and 
conceding to them the exclusive pos- 
session of the lands as far as the Ural, 
on which river, in pursuance of a 
request of Abul- Khair, a fortress was 
to be erected for their better protec- 
sion—a condition fulfilled by the foun- 
dation, in 1735, of the town of Oren- 
burg. 

The accession of the Kirghiz at this 
juncture derived additional value in 
the eyes of the Russian administration, 
from the facilities which it promised 
to afford for the prosecution of those 
schemes of aggrandizement in Central 
Asia, originally sketched by Peter the 
Great, but nipped in their outset by 
the fate of Bekevich, who was cut off 
with his whole party by the Khivans 
in 1717. It speedily became suffi- 
ciently apparent, however, that little 
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was to be expected from either the 
zeal or the loyalty of Abul-Khair, 
whose only object was to shelter him- 
self under the shadow of. Russian 
power, and who possessed neither the 
authority to direct, nor the inclination 
to restrain, the wild tribes who were 
his followers rather than his subjects. 
During the revolt of some of the Kal- 
muck and Bashkir tribes in the vicinity 
of the new settlements, the Kirghiz, 
though they pillaged with strict impar- 
tiality both the rebels and those who 
remained loyal, refused to give up to 
the Russian authorities the insurgent 
leaders who had taken refuge with 
them ; and an experimental caravan, 
directed to Tashkend, though suffered 
to pass in safety through the territories 
of those who had submitted to the 
Czarina, was plundered by the Great 
Horde before it reached its destination. 
On the advance of: Nadir Shah into 
Transoxiana in 1740, the assistance of 
Abul-Khair was implored by Ilbars, 
Khan of Khiva; and as he was actu- 
ally holding possession of the city of 
Khiva when Ilbars was taken and put 
to death at Hazarasp, he might with- 
out difficulty have secured for Russia 
the possession of this important post ; 
but he retired at the advance of the 
Persian army, and his son, Noor- Ali, 
who again occupied the town for a short 
time after the retreat of Nadir, was 
soonexpelled. Thealliance with Russia 
was already reduced to little more than 
a name, when a fresh irruption of the 
Zungars, who had by this time reduced 
the Great Horde to vassalage, drove 
Abul-Khair and his people under the 
cannon of Orenburg for protection; 
and the envoys of the khontazdzi were 
informed by the commissioner, Nep- 
louief, that any further attack on the 
Kirghiz would be viewed as an act of 
hostility against the empire: but even 
this deliverance from extreme -peril 
failed to confirm the fidelity of the 
khan, whose lawless depredations, and 
repeated breaches of faith, had more 
than once brought matters to the verge 
of a rupture, when he perished in 1748, 
in an affray with Barak, one of the 
sultans of the Middle Horde. 

Noor- Ali, one of the numerous sons 
of the slain chieftain, was now elected 
Khan by the Little Horde, and took 
the oath of fidelity to the Empress 
Elizabeth ; but the death of Abul- 
Khair gave rise to a deadly feud be- 
tween his descendants and the princes 
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of the Middle Horde, the effects 
of which almost withdrew the latter 
from the influence of Russia: part of 
them submitted to the Zungars, and, 
on the destruction of that empire by 
the Chinese in 1756, sent in their ad- 
hesion to the court of Pekin; and 
Kaip, the su/tan of another branch, 
had made himself Khan of Khiva in 
1750, where he trod in the steps of his 
Uzbeck predecessors, seizing Russian 
property and subjects wherever he 
found them. His detention of a Rus- 
sian caravan in 1753, produced vehe- 
ment reclamations from the authori- 
ties at Orenburg, and Noor-Ali and 
his brothers eagerly offered their ser- 
vices to exterminate their hereditary 
enemy ; but their forces were found 
insufficient even for an attempt against 
Khiva, and the matter was compro- 
mised by the restitution of the cara- 
van. It is needless to pursue minutely 
the detail of the conflicting relations 
‘which continued to subsist for a long 
suecession of years between the dis- 
united branches of this fierce and un- 
tractable nation and the Russian go- 
vernment; which, unable effectually 
to coerce their turbulence, strove to 
turn their ferocity to account, by di- 
recting it to the repression of the san- 
guinary revolts which frequently oc- 
eurred among the neighbouring tribes 
of Bashkirs and Kalmucks. An irre- 
concilable hatred between the Kir- 
ghiz-Kazaks and these kindred no- 
mades was the result of this policy ; 
and, at the great rising of the Bash- 
kirs against Russia in 1755, mutual 
extermination was carried on with a 
degree of savage animosity only to be 
paralleled or surpassed by the scenes 
of horror which, fifteen years later, 
marked the whole line of the wonder- 
ful flight of the Kalmucks from the 
banks of the Volga to their ancient 
seats in Chinese Tartary. Through- 
out the entire length of the disastrous 
march, the Kirghiz hovered like 
wolves round thetrack of the fugitives: 
even the Great Horde, though. then 
nominally subjects of China, joined in 
the pursuit when the Kalmucks entered 
their territory, and glutted to the ut- 
most their appetite for blood and ra- 
pine. A second harvest of plunder and 
slaughter awaited the Little Horde at 
the revolt of Pugatchef, in 1774, when, 
under pretence of attacking their ene- 
mies, the Bashkirs and Ural-Cossacks, 
who formed the strength of the pre- 





tender’s force, they laid waste the 
whole of the Siberian frontier indis- 
criminately, and with such ruthless bat- 
barity as to draw on themselves 4 
bloody chastisement from a Russian 
corps, which was sent, immediately on 
the close of the civil war, to repress 
the excesses of these soi-disant allies. 
This severity to their adversaries had, 
perhaps, the effect of conciliating the 
Middle Horde; which, on the death; 
in 1782, of its aged leader Ablai-Sul- 
tan, was once more brought under 
the suzerainté of Russia by his son 
Vali, whose election to the rank of 
khan was confirmed by his investiture 
at Petrcpaulofsk. 

Up to this period the cabinet of 
Petersburg had abstained from any 
interference in the internal constitu- 
tion of the Kirghiz government ; but 
even these rude denizens of the 
steppe could not escape the reform: 
ing spirit of Catharine II., who de- 
clared her intention of reducing them 
to habits of good order and civiliza< 
tion. A special board was establish- 
ed at Orenburg in 1782, for the pro- 
motion of these objects, and orders 
were issued for the erection of mosques; 
schools, and caravanserais along the 
Siberian frontier ; but these innova- 
tions were viewed with jealousy by 
the Kirghiz, who renewed their de- 
predations to 4n extent which fre- 
quently brought them into hostile col 
lision with the troops stationed on the 
line. The Khan Noor-Ali was in- 
capacitated by his age and natural 
weakness of character from repressing 
these disorders; and the horde be- 
came the scene of violent internal se- 
ditions, in which a man of low birth 
but daring character, named Syrym- 
Batyr, stood forward as the popular 
leader, and, professing himself an ars 
dent partizan of Russia, opened com: 
munications with the governor Igel- 
strom, (subsequently notorious as com- 
mander-in-chief in Poland,) and the 
authorities at Orenburg, independent- 
ly of the khan and the sultans, whose 
power was reduced to a nullity by 
this new revolution. Misled by the 
representations of this artful dema- 
gogue, who falsely accused Noor- Ali 
of instigating the disaffection which 
prevailed, Igelstrom even ventured 
on the extreme measure, in 1786, 
of withdrawing the aged khan from 
the horde and sending him into Rus- 
sia; but this rash step, which was 
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viewed as thé earnest of an inten- 
tion to abolish the dignity, excited 
violent discontent and commotions, 
The ancient form of government 
was now in fact suspended; and 
the organization of tribunals of eld- 
ers, called razpravy, for the ad- 
ministration of justice, with other 
important legislative changes, gave 
evidence of a design gradually to 
introduce the Russian forms of juris- 
prudence ; but the impracticability of 
carrying out these sweeping and ill- 
digested reforms soon became obvi- 
ous, and the increasing disaffection 
which they produced rendered a re- 
turn to the former system indispen- 
sable, Accordingly, on the death of 
Noor-Ali in 1791, the office of khan 
of the Little Horde, which had been 
dormant since his exile, was revived 
in favour of his brother Er- Ali; the 
same who, in his youth, (fifty-eight 
years previously!) had accompanied 
Tevkelef to Petersburg, and who, 
since the death of Abul-Khair, had 
been sultan of the horde of Kara- 
Kalpaks. 

Er- Ali was a chief of tried ability 
and fidelity, and succeeded in some 
measure in restoring order; but he 
survived his elevation only three years ; 
and his son Ischim, who succeeded 
him, was murdered in 1797 by Syrym- 
Batyr, whom the restoration of the 
line of Abul-Khair had converted 
into an implacable enemy of Russia, 
and who continued for many years 
subsequently to infest the steppe at 
the head of a band of marauders, de- 
fying all the efforts of the authorities, 
Russian or Kirghiz, to capture him. 
After the death of Ischim, the nomi- 
nal sovereignty was conferred on his 
uncle, the sultan Ai-tchouvak, another 
son of Abul-Khair;: but since that 
time the Kirghiz annals present no 
change worthy of record. One of the 
descendants of Ai-tchouvak still en- 
joys the empty title of khan of the 
Little Horde, but of the authority 
once attached to the dignity scarcely 
a vestigé remains; since the chiefs of 
the different branches of the horde 
exercise jurisdiction, each in his own 
tribe, with the assistance of Russian 
functionaries, who encourage this di- 
vision of power as favourable to the 
maintenance of their own ascendancy. 
In the Middle Horde, the title of khan 
has been extinct since the death, in 
1818, of Vali, who had ruled since 
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1782—and the administration is cou- 
ducted, under a peculiar code of re« 
gulations approved by the emperot 
Alexander, through the medium of 
district courts, (okroujni-prikaz;) which 
are composed of an equal-number of 
Russian and Kirghiz members, under 
the presidency of a starshi-sultan, who 
must be a Kirghiz. The starshi-sul- 
tans, whose office is triennial, are 
elected by and from among the here- 
ditary chiefs or sultans who preside 
over a certain number of aouls or 
camp-villages—each aoul being admi-~ 
nistered by its own starshin or elder; 
who is chosen by the heads of families; 
and, like the starshi-sultan, holds his 
rank for three years. The adjust« 
ment of petty disputes in the aoulsy 
and other matters of minor moment, 
is left to the starshin and his coadju- 
tors; but the general executive, the 
maintenance of public order; the pro- 
tection of caravans, &c., is vested in 


-the prikaz and the starshi-suiltan. 


This constitution, which is given at 
length by M. de Lerchine in an ap- 
pendix, is a curiosity, from its recog- 
nition of the representative principles 
as emanating frem a Russian source $ 
but we have no méans of ascertaining 
how far these liberal enactments are 
really carried into effect. 

The present position and statistics 
of the three hordes may be briefly 
stated as follows: the numbers given; 
however, must be considered only as 
approximating to the truth, since the 
Kirghiz have constantly refused to 
submit to the inquisition of a census. 
The Little Horde consists of three 
grand divisions or races, subdivided into 
twenty-six tribes, and numerous minor 
sections, the united force of which 
amounts, as nearly as can be ésti- 
mated, to 160,000 Aibithas, (tents or 
families,) and 900,000 souls; their 
range extends from the edge of the 
Kara-koom desert, and the stream of 
the Jaxartes, (the banks of which are 
their usual winter.quarters,) to the 
Emba and the Oural, and the valleys 
of the Moughodjar mountains; a sepa 
rate branch also inhabits the Astras 
khan steppe, west of the Oural, whe- 
ther they migrated in 1802, by special 

ermission from Russia. The Middle 
orde is located to the east of these 
boundaries, its encampments com- 
mencing about the banks of the Ischim 
river, and spreading eastward over thé 
open steppe, as far as the Irtish and 
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the Chinese frontier, but not extend. 
ing so far to the south as those of the 
Little Horde. The number of its races 
is four, two of which bear the illustri- 
ous names of Naiman and Kapchak ; 
they are-further divided into thirty. 
eight tribes, the aggregate numbers of 
which are reckoned at 165,000 fami- 
lies, or about a million of souls, taking 
each tent or family at an average of 
six. The Great Horde originally 
was composed of three races, but now 
of four, the race of Konrat having se- 
ceded from the Middle Horde to join 
it; but the number of its tribes, as 
well as the numerical strength of the 
whole, is not very definitely known ; 
it is, however, far less populous than 
either of the others, and is not supposed 
tocomprise altogether more than 75,000 
tents, or 450,000 souls. Part of these 
tribes occupy the country of their 
ancient enemies, the exterminated 
Zungars, and are subject to China; 
others are subordinate to the Uzbek 
khan of Kokan or Ferghana; the re- 
mainder, which are considered to be 
independent, roam over the south-east 
part of the Kirghiz steppe, and the 
vicinity of the cities of Turkestan and 
Tashkend, of which they have reco- 
vered possession since the fall of the 
Zungar power. The entire Kirghiz 
nation, therefore, may be stated in 
round numbers at 400,000 families, 
or 2,400,000 individuals, including 
all ages and both sexes ; four-fifths of 
whom, probably, are more or less sub- 
ject to Russia. 

The mode of life of the Kirghiz- 
Kazaks, as we have before observed, 
has undergone less change from that 
of the primitive nomades of Asia than 
that of any other race now existing. 
«* A people,” says our author, “ who 
are all shepherds or herdsmen, and 
may be almost said to live only for their 
flocks and herds—whose habitations 
disappear from one place to rise forth- 
with in another—offer, from the sim- 
plicity of their existence, so nearly 
akin to the natural condition of man, 
an interesting spectacl¢ to a romancist 
or poet, who might please himself with 
delusive speculations on the happiness 
of a people to whom the vices of cities 
aré unknown ;” but these visions are 
speedily dispelled by a nearer view of 
their actual condition. Their wan- 
dering habits are entailed on them by 
the necessity of a continual change of 
pasture for their cattle, the care of 
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which constitutes their sole | 
occupation: at the approach. of win- 
ter, the countless droves are seen on 
their road, escorted by the whole 
aoul to the more southern parts of the 
steppe, whence they again return in 
spring; and every effort made by the 
Russian government to induce the bulk 
of the Kirghiz to adopt either agricul- 
tural pursuits or fixed habitations has 
been bafiled by their indelible convic- 
tion, that the preservation of their lib- 
erty depends on their abiding, like 
their forefathers, in their tents. The 
tent of the Kirghiz, called in their 
language kibitha or iourte, is of a hemi- 
spherical form, from eight to sixteen 
feet high, and formed of a wooden 
framework, covered in ordinary cases 
with gray felt: the more opulent use 
a finer white felt, which the sultans 
and nobles sometimes cover with hous- 
ings of scarlet cloth; the poorest 
classes substitute bark, rushes, or even 
turf, as the covering of their kibitka. 
The sole opening of this domed tent, 
withthe exception of the door, is by a 
large circular flap at the top, serving 
both for window and chimney ; and its 
principal furniture, in ordinary cases, 
consists of the tents or coffers, contain. 
ing the wardrobe of the family; and 
on which carpets are spread for a 
divan or couch—while the side walls 
are decorated with arms, harness, and 
the toursouks, or ornamented leather 
sacks used for the transport of provi- 
sions on a march. In half an hour 
the whole fabric can be struck, packed 
on a camel, and on its way to a fresh 
locality. An aoul, or village, rarely 
contains more than fifty or sixty kibit- 
kas, the owners of which are generally 
united by the ties of relationship: the 
fear of overcrowding the pasturages 
checks associations on a larger scale. 
Wild and uninviting as this desul- 
tory existence may appear to our Eu- 
ropean ideas, its simplicity and free- 
dom from constraint gives it irresistible 
charms for those who have been 
trained in it; and when any accident 
has removed a Kirghiz for a time 
from the scenes and associations of 
his infancy, he invariably returns to 
the steppe as soon as his motions are 
again uncontrolled. The same feel- 
ing pervades all ranks and degrees: 
** Shir-Ghazi, a sultan of the middle 
horde, and son of Kaip, who had 
once been Khan of Khiva, had lived 
for many years at Petersburg ; he was 
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major in the service of Russia, and 
attached to the person of one of the 
first nobles of the court of Catharine 
If. It might have been supposed 
that he would have become accus- 
tomed to the pleasures and conve- 
niences of European life, and even to 
the artificial wants which it creates ; 
but, on returning to the horde, he 
again became in all respects a true 
and complete Kirghiz, and continued 
so to the end of his life.” 

The Kalmuck physiognomy of the 
natives of Central Asia has been ren- 
dered, by repeated descriptions, suffi- 
ciently familiar to European readers ; 
and to this type the Kirghiz- Kazaks 
of the present day are pretty closely 
assimilated, their original Turkish 
blood having been nearly obliterated, 
in the course of ages, by constant in- 
termixture with Mogul races. Their 
nose, however, is much higher than 
in the true Kalmucks; and notwith- 
standing their flat round faces, high 
cheek-bones, and scanty beards, their 
sparkling dark eyes and fresh ruddy 
complexions redeem them from ab-~ 
solute ugliness. The beauty of their 
females is, indeed, rated by M. de 
Levchine at a very low standard ; but 
we have been assured by an English 
officer who lately traversed their 
steppes, that ourauthor has underrated 
their attractions, and that some of the 
younger women are even pretty. 
From their pastoral mode of life, 
which keeps them almost constantly 
in the open air, combined with ' the 
simplicity of their diet, their senses, 
particularly their sight, are extremely 
acute, and they are subject to few 
diseases. Instances of individuals at- 


taining the age of a century or up- 


wards are not uncommon; and since 
their submission to Russia has pre- 
served them from the devastating 
civil wars which before thinned their 
numbers, their population has been 
rapidly on the increase. They sub- 
sist almost entirely on animal food, 
the flesh and produce of their flocks ; 
but the ox and camel are less fre- 
quently killed for food than the sheep 
and the horse. The krout, or ewes’- 
milk cheese, and the koumiz, the well- 
known beverage prepared from mare’s 
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milk, are national dishes, and are 
found. in every tent: bread is searcely 
known, and even salt is but sparingly 
used. ‘Tea is sometimes procured 
from the Chinese frontier, but is onl 
used as a luxury by the opulent; ail 
ranks, however, are immod 
fond of tobacco, and those nearest to 
the Russians have learned from their 
example to use it in the form of 
snuff. , 

Their costume does not differ mate. 
rially from that of the other Cossack 
and nomade tribes, and both sexes 
wear the high Tartar boots:* the 
head-dress, however, is peculiar. 
That of the men consists of a tall 
pointed cap with broad brims and 
grotesque peaked flaps, looking like 
a caricatured imitation of a _high- 
crowned hat; the female coiffure is 
also a high conical cap, but without a 
brim, and edged with fur or otter 
skin: that of the matrons is distin- 
guished by being truncate at the top; 
and having an ample veil thrown over 


-it, which, however, floats loosely on 


the shoulders, as they do not conceal 
their faces. Both sexes may be al- 
most said to live in the saddle, and 
are trained from their earliest infancy 
to the management of the horse:— 
in their wars and barantas, (as they 
call the frequent plundering excur- 
sions of one camp against another,) 
they make no use of infantry, and 
the contest is generally decided b 

the success or failure of the first fu- 
rious onset. Their arms are the lance 
and sabre, and the tchakan, a small 
keen battle-axe with a long shaft; 
some of the more opulent wear, as 
defensive armour, helmets and coats 
of mail, which they procure from the 
Bokhara caravans. A few have un- 
wieldy matchlocks, fired from a rest ; 
but the missiles of the generality are 
bows and arrows, and the arkan or 
lasso is employed to capture and bind 
prisoners in action, as well as to 
secure the wild horses of the steppe. 
They possess no cannon, and are so 
much ip dread of the effects of artil- 
lery, that a Russian caravan to Boks 
hara was once defended for some time 
against the attacks of a Kirghiz ban- 
ditti, by levelling at the assailants the 
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funnel of a copper boiler carried on a 
camel, which they supposed to be a 
field-piece ! 

The religion nominally professed 
by the majority of the Kirghiz is Mo- 
hammedanism; but few of them have 
any acquaintance with either its tenets 
or its precepts: they observe neither 
the prescribed fasts, prayers, nor ab- 
lutions j and it would be difficult (ac- 
cording to M. de Levchine) to find a 
single person throughout the nation 
who had accomplished the hadj to 
Mekka, though some perform pilgrim- 
ages to the tomb of a reputed saint 
called Kara- Ahmed, near Turkestan, 
as well as to other shrines of inferior 
sanctity, As very few among them 
can read and write their own lan- 
guage, (in default of which the dif- 
ferent tribes use peculiar marks or 
tumghas;) it may -be easily supposed 
that a knowledge of the Arabic text 
of the Koran is still more rare; it is in 
fact confined to a few mollahs, who 
are therefore regarded by their coun 
trymen as personages of portentous 
learning, and who alone are acquaint- 
ed with the computation of years from 
the Hejra—the ordinary reckoning 
being by the ancient Mogul cycle of 
twelve years. As they profess them- 
selves of the orthodox or Sooni creed, 
they abstain from reducing any of that 
sect to slavery; but a Christian, a 
Kalmuck, or a Persian Sheah, who 
falls into their hands as a captive, is 
doomed to inevitable bondage. The 
meagreness of their religious belief is, 
however; in some degree compensat- 
ed by the multitude of their supersti- 
tions, many of which are evidently 
derived from the recollections of their 
aneient Shamanism or Manicheism. 
They implicitly credit the existence 
and equal power of a spirit of evil, 
whom they propitiate by sacrifices of 
eattle; and of numerous aerial in- 
telligetices or genii called Avriakhs, 
by means of whom their enchanters 
and soothsayers are enabled to foretell 
future events. Of these last there are 
several distinct classes, who practise 
divination by the burnt bladé-bones of 
sheep; by the heavenly bodies; by the 
colour of the flame of buriing fat, 
&c. 3 atid in their illnesses, or the ae 
couchements of their wives, they have 
recourse indifferently to the magical 
powers of these impostors, or to the 
recitation of the Koran by a mollab, 
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as a charm for their recovery of far 
greater efficaey than any medicine! 

Though they punctually practise 
the rite of circumcision according to 
the Moslem ritual, they do not con- 
fine themselves within the bounds pre« 
scribed by the Koran for the number 
of wives, of whom some of the khans 
have as many as sixteen or seventeen : 
but as the kalym, or price paid to the 
parents of the damsel, is increased 
with every succeeding wife, few are 
sufficiently wealthy to indulge in po- 
lygamy to such an extent: but what- 
ever may be the number; the first wife 
or batbitcha is always considered as the 
*‘lady of the house,” and alone has 
the privilege of quitting her husband 
and returning to her parents in case 
of neglect or ill-usage. Marriages 
between blood-relations, however re- 
motely allied, are prohibited, though 
rather by custom than by law; yet 
in some tribes, a brother is bound, on 
succeeding to an inheritance, to marry 
one of the widows of the defunet—a 
connexion expressly forbidden by the 
Koran. The obsequies of the dead 
are conducted, as is often the case 
among barbarous nations, with a far 
more elaborate ceremonial than is dis- 
played on any other occasion—the 
mourning continues for an entire year; 
during which timeastrip of black cloth 
attached to a pole is kept hoisted before 
the tent, and the women of the family 
pour forth their lamentations every 
morning and evening, over a puppet 
elothed in the garments of the deceas- 
ed. The cemeteries (of one of which 
M. de Levchine gives an engraving) 
are frequently of considerable extent, 
and great labour is expended in the 
erection of massive tombs, of earth or 
masonry, often decorated with rude 
sculptures: over those of eminent 
personages a tree is generally planted; 
from the rapid growth and luxuriance 
of whieh is inferred the welfare, in the 
other world, of him whose remains it 
overshadows. 

The most important of their civil 
ceremonies is the election of the khan : 
A general assemblage of the nation is 
held, like the couroultai of the Moguls, 
which it also resembles in the form of 
inauguration of*the newly -ehosen 
chief, who is raised aloft on a felt by 
the sultans and other notables, and thus 
exhibited to the view of his future sub- 
jects. Since the connexion of the 
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Kirghiz with Russia, the installation 
generally takes place near Orenburg, 
and is conducted with a studied degreé 
of military pomp ; the patent of con- 
firmation from Petersburg is read un- 
der salutes of artillery, and the new 
khan solemnly invested with a pelissé 
and sabre of honour, sent him by the 
emperor. Among the pastimes which 
take place on this and othér octasions 
of public rejoicing, a conspicuous place 
is held by the furious horse=races, of 
eighteen or twenty miles “on end,” 
which have been lately introduced also 
in Europe by the Cossacks of the Don 3 
archery, both on horseback and foot, 
wrestling, and other athletic exercises, 
diversify the festivity; and the day is 
concluded by a general carousal of 
houmiz, and a Spirit éxtracted from it: 

The flocks and herds of the Kirghiz, 
as we have already stated, constitute 
both their sole wealth and their chief 
caré ; and as the boundless extent of 
the stéppe affords every facility for 
their multiplication, the numbers pos- 
sessed by some individuals almost ex- 
ceed belief. “ A common herdsman,” 
(says Tooké in his View of the Rus- 
sian Eimpire,) “ keeps not often fewer 
than from thirty to fifty horses, half 
as many néat cattle, about a hundred 
sheep, several camels, and from twen- 
ty to fifty goats; but there dre men, 
particularly in thé Middle Horde, who 
possess as fdr ds 10,000 horses, 300 
cainels, between three and four thow- 
sahd head of horned cattle, 20,000 
sheep, and about 1000 goats.” Their 
breed of cattle, which are small and 
fréquently hotiless, weré principally 
derived frotii their plunder of the fy. 
ing Kalmucks of the Volga in 1770, 
as Before that évert they possessed 
few ; but their Horses, though sihall 
and tiot hatidsomie, aré spirited and 
active, and capable of enduring great 
fatigue. Theif sheep, in which the 
bulk of their propéfty consists, are of 
the broad-tailed variety, aiid are vali- 
able pfincipally fot théeit flesh aiid 
milk, 48 theit Wool is so Coatsé a8 to 


be useless for any manufacture except 
that of felts. In their transactions 
ationg theiiselves, the value of every 
thing saleable is expressed by a cer- 
tain number of sheep—even the kalym 
or purchase-money of a wife comes 
undéF this gérieral rule; and the same 
curreney is employed in the barter 
which they carry on with the Russians, 
at certain fixed marts along the Sibe- 
rian frontier, for cloths, iron, and 
household goods, a large quantity of 
which is disposed of among the hordes. 
According to the enactments of the 
khan Tiayka, even homicide might be 
commuted by the payment of a fine in 
sheep; a thousand Liles the equiva- 
lent for the death of a man, and five 
hundred for that of a woman. . 

A century has now elapsed since 
the voluntary submission of the Kir- 
ghiz to the supremacy of Russia, 
“whence,” says the author above 
cited, (History of Russia, ii. 238) 
“ thesé advantages arose to the empire, 
that the neighbouring Russian tribes 
were put in safety from those attacks 
to which they were continually ex- 
posed ; and that the commerce between 
Russia and China, which had hitherto 
been not unfrequently disturbed by 
these hostilities, could now be cartied 
on more freely and. unimpeded, and 
even between the Kirghiz and the 
Russians a new trade might be open- 
ed.” The favourable results detailed 
by Tooke, existed however, arid have 
continued to tbe present day to exist, 
only in anticipation ; apd the confes- 
sion with which the work of Levchine, 
himself 4 Russian employé, is con- 
eluded, may save us the trouble of an 
Porn summary,—‘ Russia hasem- 
ployed every gentle method to put an 
3 | o these acts of violence and _bri- 
gandage ; but all her efforts have been 
ineffectual, and experience has demon- 
strated, that as long as the Kirghiz 
presetve their rapacious instinct, and 
are not repressed by absolute force, 
the commefce of the Russians with 
Central Asia can never prosper.” 
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« ForTUNA 8xV0 leota negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
TranSmutat incertos h >nores, 

Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QU DEDIT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PAUPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.” 


Hor. Carm. Lib. iii, 29. 


Tne sudden and unexpected rebuff 
encountered by Mr Gammon, in the 
Vulture Insurance Company’s refusal 
to pay the policy on the late Lady 
Stratton’s life, was calculated serious- 
ly to embarrass his complicated move- 
ments. He foresaw the protracted 
and harassing course of litigation 
into which he should be driven, be- 
fore he could compel them to liqui- 
date so heavy a claim; and a glimpse 
of which, by way of anticipation, was 
afforded to the reader in the last part 
of this history ; but, with all his long- 
headedness—his habitual contempla- 
tion of the probable and possible effects 
and consequences of whatever event 
happened to him—this refusal of the 
directors to pay the policy was attend- 
ed with results which defied his cal- 
culations—results ofsuch a description, 
and of such signal importance, as will, 
perhaps, surprise the reader, and serve 
to illustrate, in a striking manner, the 
controlling agency which is at work 
in the conduct of human affairs—an 
agency to which the principles of Mr 
Gammon denied an existence. Nor 
was this the only trouble—the only 
reverse—that about this period occur- 
red to him; and nota little perplexed 
was he to account for such a sudden 
confluence of adverse circumstances 
as he by-and-by experienced, when 
he found the truth of Shakspeare’s 
observation— : 


* When sorrows come—they come not 
single spies, 
But 1n BATTALIONS.” * 


On applying at Doctor's Commons, 
in the ordinary way, for a grant to 
Mr Titmouse of Letters of Adminis- 
tration to Lady Stratton, Mr Gam- 
mon discovered the existence of a 
little document, for which he certain 


ly was not entirely unprepared, but 
which, nevertheless, somewhat dis- 
concerted him; principally on account 
of the additional plea it would afford 
the Vulture Company for resisting 
payment of the policy. How, indeed, 
could they be expected to pay a sum 
of such magnitude, to a person whose 
title to receive it was disputed by an- 
other claimant? The document al- 
luded to was a CAVEAT, and ran 
thus :— 

*¢ Let nothing be done in the goods 
*©of Dame Mary Stratton, late of 
«© Warkleigh, in the parish of Wark- 
** leigh, in the county of York, de- 
« ceased, unknown toObadiah Pounce, 
* proctor for John Thomas, having 
‘¢ interest.” 

Now, the reader will observe that 
this * John Thomas” is, like the 
‘* John Doe” of the common lawyers, 
a mere man of straw; so that this 
peremptory, but mysterious mandate, 
would afford an enquirer no informa- 
tion as to either the name of the party 
intending to resist the grant of admi- 
nistration, or the grounds of such re- 
sistance. Mr Gammon, however, very 
naturally concluded that the move 
was made on the behalf of Mr Au- 
brey, and that the ground of his op- 
position was the alleged will of Lady 
Stratton. To be prepared for suc 
an encounter, when the time arrived, 
he noted down very carefully the im- 
portant admissions which had been 
made to him by Mr Parkinson; and 
having, for a while, disposed of this 
affair, he betook himself to the great 
conspiracy case, which I have alread 
mentioned ; and, in bringing wh 
to a successful issue, he unquestion- 
ably exhibited great ability, and de-. 
served the compliments paid him on 
the oceasion by the counsel, whose 
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labours he had, by his lucid arrange- 
ment, materially abbreviated andlight- 
ened. This matter also over, and fairly 
off his mind, he addressed himself to 
an affair, then pending, of great im- 
portance to himself personally, viz. a 
certain cause of Wigley v. Gammon ; 
which, together with the three other 
special jury causes in which the same 
person was plaintiff, was to come on 
for trial at York early in the second 
week of the assizes, which were to 
commence in a few days’ time. As 
already intimated, Mr Subtle had been 
retained for the plaintiff in all the ac- 
tions, together with Mr Sterling and 
Mr Crystal; and, as Mr Quicksilver 
had become Lord Blossom and Box, 
Mr Gammon was sorely perplexed for 
a leader—his junior, of course, being 
Mr Lynx. He had retained a Mr 
Wilmington to lead for the other 
three defendants—a man of unques- 
tionable ability, experienced, acute, 
dexterous, witty, and eloquent, and ex- 
ceedingly well qualified to conduct 
such a case as Mr Gammon’s: but 
that gentleman got exceedingly ner- 
vous about the matter as the day of 
battle drew near—and, at length, re- 
solved on taking down special the 
Attorney - General. Touching the 
same practice of taking down counsel 
special, by the way, note one or two 
matters. To say nothing of the en= 
ormous expense of such a procedure, 
the rule of 
Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus, 
may be adverted to; namely, the 
jury and the judge are apt to ima- 
gine, that the party taking this 
extraordinary step is conscious of 
having some very great difficulty to 
contend with in his case. They are 
apt—at least, the jury—to conceive a 
prejudice and suspicion against the 
formidable stranger, who, they may 
imagine, is coming down to mislead 
and overpower them—to pervert and 
distort facts by the mere force of pro- 
fessional skill and mental power, 
which ‘he will be’ sure adequately to 
exert on behalf of his enterprizing 
client. : A notion of this sort is caleu- 
‘ lated to put every man of the jury on 
- his: guard against this very special 
stranger. Then, it may be also easily 
imagined, that they may entertain a 
little prejudice in favour of the leaders 
of the circuit thus neglected amd 
undervalued—men with whose names 
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characters, and persons, they haye 
been long familiar; and who have ac- 
quired that sort of knowledge of the 
jury, which enables them to catch 
their tone—to hit their humour. Un- 
less, therefore, the case be one pal- 
pably and notoriously of extraordi- 
nary difficulty—of great public inter- 
est and importance—or the stake of 
great magnitude; and, in addition to 
these, or any one of them, there be 
plainly a deficiency of counsel fit to 
conduct the case, unengaged—do not 
bein a hurry to takedown counsel spe- 
cial, who, every one will believe, is 
come to exert himself desperately in a 
desperate case. Now, 1 do not see 
why Mr Gammon, forinstance, should 
have thought it necessary in his own 
case to go to the enormous expense, 
of bringing down the Attorney. Gen- 
eral—but, however, down went that 
eminent personage. Their consulta- 
tion was gloomy ; the Attorney Gen- 
eral acknowledging that he felt great 
apprehension as to the result, from the 
witnesses that were likely to be pro- 
duced on the other side. 

‘It’s a pity that we haven't the Yat- 
ton election committee to deal with, 
Mr Gammon!” said the Attorney- 
General, with a sly sarcastic smile. 
“ We've rather a different tribunal - 
to go before now—eh !” 

Mr Gammon smiled, shook his head, 
and shrugged his shoulders. “ We 
manage these matters rather different~ 
ly in a court of law!” continued the 
Attorney-General. 

When the important morning of 
the trial arrived, there was a special 
jury sworn, three-fourths of whom 
were given credit—how truly I know 
not—for a strong, political bias against 
what were called ‘liberal principles.” 
Mr Subtle opened a shockingly clear 
and strong case, to be sure ; and what 
was worse, he proved it, and so as to 
carry conviction to the minds of all in 
court. The Attorney-General felt his 
opponent's case to be impregnable ; 
and, in spite of several brilliant cross- 
examinations, and a masterly speech, 
the stern and upright judge who tried 
the case, summed up dead against the 
defendant, with many severe remarks 
on the profligate and systematic man- 
ner in which the offences had been 
committed. After a brief consulta- 
tion, the jury returned into court 
with a verdict for the plaintiff, in the 
sum of L.2500; that is, for five pen< 











alties of L.500! A similar result en- 
sued in the two following cases of 
Wigley v. Mudftint, and Wigley v. 

; both of whom seemed 
completely stupified at a result so 
totally different to what they had 
been led to expect from the very dif- 
ferent view of things taken by the 
election committee. As for Mud- 
flint, from what quarter under heaven 
he was to get the means of satisfying 
that monstrous verdict, he could not 
conjecture ; and his face became seve- 
ral shades sallower as soon as he had 
heard his doom pronounced; but 
Bloodsuck, who had turned quite 
white, whispered in his ear, that of 
course Mr Titmouse would see them 
harmless. 

**Qh Lord!” however, muttered 
Mudflint, in a cold perspiration—* I 
should like to hear Mr Gammon re- 
eommending him to do so, under cir- 
cumstances !"* 

Poor Woodlouse was more fortu- 
nate—somehow or another hecontrived 
tocreep and wriggle out of thedanger ! 
Whether from his utter insignifi- 
cance, or from the destructive verdicts 
against Gammon, Mudflint, and Blood- 
suck having satiated the avenger, I 
know not; but the case was not 
pressed very strongly against him, 
and the jury took a most merciful 
yiew of the evidence. But, alas! what 
a shock this gave to the Liberal cause 
in Yatton! How were the mighty 
fallen! As soon after this melancholy 
result as Messrs Mudflint and Blood- 
suck had recovered their presence of 
mind sufficiently to discuss the mat- 
ter together, they were clearly of 
epinion—were those brethren in dis- 
’ tress—that Mr Titmouse was bound, 
both in law and honour, to indemnify 
them against the consequences of acts 
done solely on his behalf, and at his 
implied request. They made the 
thing very clear, indeed, te Mr Gam- 
mon, who listened to them with 
marked interest and attention, and 
undertook ‘to endeavaur to satisfy” 
Mr Titmouse of the justice of their 
elaims ; we ger; | resolving, also, not 
to lose sight of his own: nay, in fact, 
he made sure of satisfying Mr Tit- 
mouse on that seore. But the personal 
liability which, in the first instance, he 
had thus incurred, to an extent of up- 
wards of L.3000, supposing him, by 
any accident, to fail in re-couping 
himself out of the assets of Mr Tit- 
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mouse, was not the only unfortunate 
consequence of this serious miscar- 
riage. Such a verdict as had passed 
against Mr Gammon, places a man in 
a yery awkward and zasty position 
before the public, and renders it ra- 
ther difficult for him to set himself 
right again. "Tis really a serious 
thing to stand convicted of the offence 
of bribery ; it makes a man look very 
sheepish, indeed, ever after, especially 
in political life, °*Tis such a beam in 
a man’s own eye, to be pulled out be- 
fore he can see the mote in his neigh- 
bour’s!—and Mr Gammon felt this. 
Then, again, he had received a pledge. 
from a very eminent member of the 
Government, to be performed: in the 
event of his being able to secure the 
seat for Yatton on a general election, 
(which was considered not unlikely to 
happen within a few months ;) but this 
accursed verdict was likely to prove a 
most serious obstacle in the way of 
his advancement, and his chagrin 
and vexation may be easily imagined. 
He conceived a wonderful hatred of 
the supposed instigator of these un- 
privcipled and vindictive proceedings, 
Lord de la Zouch—who seemed to 
have put them up like four birds to 
be shot at, and brought down, one by 
one, as his lordship chose! As soon 
as these four melancholy causes above 
mentioned were over—Gammon con- 
sidering himself bound, on the score 
of bare decency, to remain till his fel- 
low-sufferers had been disposed of— 
he went off to Yatton, to see how 
matters were going on there. 

Alas! what a state of things existed 
there ! .Good old Yatton and all about 
it seemed wofully changed for the 
worse, since the departure of the exeel- 
lent Aubreys and the accession of Mr 
Titmouse. The local superintendence 
of his interests bad been entrusted by 
Gammon to the Messrs Bloodsuck, 
who had found their business, in con. 
sequence, so much increasing, as ta 
require the establishment of Mr Bar- 
nabas Bloodsuck at Yatton, while his 
father remained at Grilston ; their 

artnership, however, continuing. He 
oe , accordingly, run up a thin slip 
of a place at the end of the village 
furthest from the park gates, and . 
within a few yards of the house in 
which old Blind Bess had ended her — 
days. He was the first attorney that 
had ever lived in Yatton. There was 


a particularly impudent and priggish 
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air about his residence. The door 
was painted a staring mahogany co- 
lour, and bore a bright brass plate, 
with the words—‘‘ Messrs Broopsuck 
& Son, ArrorRNEYs AND Soticitrors” 
—words that shot terror into the heart 
of many a passer-by, especially the 
tenants of Mr Titmouse. At the 
moment, for instance, of Mr Gam- 
mon’s arrival at Yatton, on the 
present occasion, actions for rent, 
and other matters, were actually 
pending against fourteen of the 
poorer tenants!! ’T was all up with 
them as soon as the Messrs Blood- 
suck. were fairly fastened upon them. 
Let them be a day or two in arrear 
with their rent, a cognovit, or warrant 
of attorney—for the sake of the costs 
it produced—was instantly proposed ; 
and, if the expensive security were de- 
murred to by the poor souls, by that 
night’s post went up instructions to 
town for writs to be sent down by re- 
turn! If some of the more resolute 
questioned the propriety of a distress 
made upon them with cruel precipi- 
tancy, they found themselves imme- 
diately involved in a replevin suit, from 
whose expensive intricacies they were 
at length glad to escape terrified, on 
any terms. Then actions of trespass, 
and so forth, were commenced upon 
the most frivolous pretexts. Old and 
convenient rights of way were sud- 
denly disputed, and made the subjects 
of expensive lawsuits. Many of the 
former quiet inhabitants of the village 
had been forced out of it, their places 
being supplied by persons of _a very 
different description ; and a bad state 
of feeling, chiefly arising out of politi- 
eal rancour, had, for instance, just 
given rise to three actions—two of as- 
sault and one of slander—from that 
once peaceful little village, and which 
had been tried at those very assizes ! 
Poor Miss Aubrey’s village school, 
alas! had been transmogrified into a 
chapel for Mr Mudflint, where he ral- 
lied round him every Sunday an ex- 
cited throng of ignorant and disaffeet- 
ed people, and regaled them with se- 
ditious and blasphemous harangues. 
*Twould have made your hair stand 
on end to hear the language in which 
he spoke of the sacred mysteries of the 
‘Christian religion—it would have filled 
you with disgust and indignation to 
hear his attacks upon the Church of 
England and its ministers, and in par. 
ticular upon dear little exemplary 
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unoffending old Dr Tatham, whom he 
described as ‘‘ fattening upon cant, hy- 
pocrisy, and extortion.” Strange and 
melancholy to relate, this mode of pro- 
cedure on the part of Mr Mudflint for 
a while succeeded. In vain did the 
white-haired little vicar preach his 
very best sermons, and in his very 
best manner—he beheld his ehureh 
thinning, while the chapel of Mr Mud- 
flint was filled. And, while he was 
about the village in the zealous, and 
vigilant, and affectionate discharge of. 
his pastoral duties, he perceived symp- 
toms, now and then, of a grievously al- 
tered manner towards him, on the 
part of those who had once hailed his 
approach and his ministrations with a 
kind of joyful reverence and cordiality. . 
Mudflint had also, in furtherance of his 
purpose of bitter hostility, in concert 
with his worthy coadjutors the Blood. 
sucks, stirred up two or three persons 
in the parish to resist the Doctor’s 
claim to tithe, and to offer harassing 
obstructions to the collecting of it, In 
justice to.the Church, and to his sne- 
cessors, he could not permit his rights 
to be thus questioned and denied with 
impunity—and thus, to his sore grief, 
the worthy old vicar found himself, 
for the first time in his life, involved 
in a couple of lawsuits, whieh he 
feared, even if he won them, would 
ruin him. It may be imagined that 
Mudflint’s discomfiture at the assizes 
was calculated to send him, liké a 
scotched snake, writhing, hissing, and 
snapping, through the village, at all 
that came in his way. It is possible 
that Mr Gammon was not so fully ap- 
prised of all these doings, as is now the 
reader: yet he saw and heard enough 
to lead him to suspect that things were 
going a little too far. He took, how- 
ever, no steps towards effecting an 
abatement or discontinuance of them. 
Just at present, moreover, he was pe- 
culiarly reluctant to interfere with 
any of the proceedings of the Messrs 
Bloodsuck, and confined himself to re- 
ceiving their report as to somearrange- 
ments which he had desired them to 
carry into effect. In the first place, he 
did not disclose the existence of his 
heavy and newly ereated rent-charge, 
but gave them to understand that Mr 


Titmouse’s cireumstances were such . 


as to make it requisite to extract as 
much from the property as eould 
possibly be obtained, be raising the 
rents—by effecting a further mortgage 
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the property, and by a sale of 
alt the timber that was fit for fell- 
ing. It was found necessary to look 
out for new tenants to one or two of 
the t farms on the estate, as the 
old tenants declared themselves unable 
to sustain the exorbitant rents they 
were called upon to pay: so, orders 
were given to advertise for tenants in 
the county and other newspapers. 
Then Mr Gammon went all over the 
estate, to view the condition of the 
timber, attended by the sullen and re- 
luctant wood-bailiff, who, though he 
retained his situation on the estate, 
mortally hated his new master, and all 
connected with him. Very little tim- 
ber was, according to his account, fit 
for felling ! Having looked into these 
various matters, Mr Gammon took 
his departure for town, glad to escape, 
though for never so brief an interval, 
the importunities of Messrs Mudflint 
and Bloodsuck, on the subject of the 
late verdicts against them, and which 
he pledged himself to represent in a 
proper way to Mr Titmouse. On ar- 
riving in town, he lost no time in wait- 
ing upon the great man to whom he 
looked for the political advancement 
after which his soul pined. He was 
received with manifest coolness, evi- 
dently occasioned by the position in 
which he had been placed by the ver- 
dict in the ection for the bribery pen- 
alties. What the great man object~ 
ed to, was not Mr Gammon’s having 
bribed, but having done it in such a 
way as to admit of detection’ but on 
solemnly assuring his patron that the 
verdict was entirely against evidence, 
and that the Attorney-General was, 
in the next term, going to move for 
a rule to set aside the verdict on that 
ground, and also on several other 
grounds, and that, by such means, 
the cause could be, at the very least, 
** hung up" for heaven only knew how 
long to come—till, in short, people 
hed forgotten all about it—the clouds 
slowly disappeared from the great 
man’s brow, especially on his being 
assured that Gammon's return for 
Yatton on the next vacancy, was a 
matter of absolute certainty. Then 
. Me Gammon certain assur- 
.«¢ wiieh flushed his cheek with 
delight and triumph — delight and 
triumph inspired by a conviction that 
his deeply-laid schemes, his compre- 
hensive plans, were, despite afew mix 
nor and temporary checks and re- 
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verses, being crowned with success. It; 
was true that his advances towards 
Miss Aubrey appeared to have been 
hopelessly repelled; but he resolved 
to wait till the time should have ar. 
rived for bringing other reserved 
forces into the field—by the aid of 
which, he yet hoped to make an equal- 
ly unexpected and decisive demonstra- 
tion. 

The more immediate object of his 
anxieties, was to conceal as far as pos- 
sible his connexion with the various 
joint-stock speculations into which he 
had entered with a wild and feverish 
anxiety to realize a rapid fortune. He 
had already withdrawn from one or 
two with which he had been only for 
a brief time, and secretly, connected— 
but not until he had realized noincon- 
siderable sum by his judicious but 
somewhat unscrupulous operations. 
He was also anxious, if practicable, to 
extricate Lord Dreddlington, at the 
proper conjuncture, with as little dam- 
age as possible to his lordship's for- 
tune or character: for his lordship’s 
countenance and good offices were be- 
coming of greater consequence to Mr: 
Gammon than ever. It was true that 
he possessed information—I mean that 
concerning Titmouse’s birth and true - 
position—which he considered would, 
whenever he thought fit to avail him- 
self of it, give him an absolute mastery 
over the unhappy peer for the rest of 
his life ; but he felt that it would bea 
critical and dreadful experiment, and 
not to be attempted but in the very 
last resort. He would sometimes gaze 
at the unconscious Ear], and speculate 
in a sort of reverie upon the possible 
effects attending the dreaded disclo- 
sure, till he would give a sort of in- 
ward start as he realized the fearful 
and irretrievable extent to which he 
had committed himself. He shudder- 
ed also to think that he was, more- 
over, in a measure, at the mercy of 
Titmouse himself—who, in some mad 
moment of drunkenness or desperation, 
or pique or revenge, might disclose the 
fatal secret, and precipitate upon him, 
when least prepared for them, all its 
long- dreaded consequences. The slen- 
der faculties of Lord Dreddlington had 
been for months in a state of novel 
and grateful excitement, through the 
occupation afforded them by his con- 
nexion with the fashionable modes of 
commercial enterprize — joint-stock 
companies, the fortunate members of 
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which got rich they scarcely knew 
how. It seemed as though certain 
persons: had but to acquire a nominal 
connexion with some great enterprize 
of this description, to find it pouring 
wealth into their coffers as if by ma- 
gic ; and it was thus that Lord Dred- 
dlington, amongst others, found him- 
self quietly realizing very considerable 
sums of money, without apparent risk 
or exertion—his movements being 
skilfully guided by Gammon, and one 
or two others, who, while they treated 
him as a mere instrument to aid in 
effecting their own purposes in de- 
luding the public, yet contrived to 
impress him with the flattering no- 
tion that he was most ably guiding 
their movements, and richly entitled 
to their deference and gratitude. 
*Twas, indeed, ecstacy to poor old 
Lord Dreddlington to behold his name, 
from time to time, glittering in the 
van—himself figuring away as a chief 
patron—a prime mover—in some vast 
and lucrative undertaking, which al- 
most, from the first moment of its pro- 
jection, attracted the notice and confi- 
dence of the moneyed classes, and be- 
came productive to its originators | 
Many attempts were made by his 
brother peers, and those who once 
had considerable influence over him, 
to open his eyes to the very question- 
able nature of the concerns to which 
he was so freely lending the sanction 
of his name and personal interference ; 
but his pride and obstinacy caused him 
to turn a deaf ear to their suggestions ; 
and the skilful and delicious flatteries 
of Mr Gammon and others, seconded 
by the substantial fruits of his various 
speculations, urged him on from step 
to step, till he became one of the most 
active and constant in his interference 
with the concern of one or two great 
speculations, such as have been men- 
tioned in a former part of this history, 
and from which he looked forward to 
realizing, at no very distant day, the 
most resplendent results. Never had 
one man obtained over another a more 
complete mastery, than had Mr Gam- 
mon over the Earl of Dreddlington, 
at whose exclusive table he was a fre- 
quent guest, and thereby obtained op- 
portunities of acquiring the good-will 
of one or two other persons of the 
Earl's status and calibre. 

His lordship was sitting in his li- 
brary (bis table covered with letters 
and papers) one morning, with a news- 
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paper—the Morning Growl — lying 
in his lap, and a certain portion of the: 
aforesaid newspaper he had read over 
several times with exquisite satisfac- 
tion. He had, late on the preceding 
evening, returned from his seat (Pop- 
= Hall) in Hertfordshire, whither 

e had been suddenly called om busi- 
ness early in the morning ; so that it 
was not until the time at which he is 
now presented to the reader, that his 
lordship had had an opportunity: of 
perusing what was now affording him 
such gratification, viz. a brief, but. 
highly flattering report of a splendid 
white-bait dinner which had been 
given to him the day before at Black- 
wall, by a party of some thirty gen- 
tlemen, who were, inter nos, most 
adroit and successful traders upon the 
credulity of the public, as founders, 
managers, and directors of various 
popular joint-stock companies ; aud 
the progress of which, in public esti- 
mation, had been materially acceler- 
ated by the countenance of so distin- 
guished a nobleman as the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Dreddlington, K.G., 
&e. &c. &c. When his lordship’s 
carriage—containing himself, in even- 
ing dress, and wearing his star and 
red riband, and also his son-in-law, 
the member for Yatton, who was 
dressed in the highest style of fa- 
shionable elegance —drew up, op- 

osite the door-way of the hotel, 

e was received, on alighting, by 
several of those who had assembled 
to do Him honour, in the same sort 
of flattering and reverential manner 
which you may conceive would be 
exhibited by a party of great East 
India directors, on the occasion of their 
giving a banquet to a newly-appointed 
governor-general of India! Covers 
had been laid for thirty-five ; and the 
entertainment was in all respects of the 
most sumptuous description—every 
way worthy of the entertainers and 
their distinguished guest. Not far 
from the Earl sat Mr Gammon—me- 
thinks I see now his gentlemanly figure 
—his dark-blue coat, white waistcoat; 
and simple black stock—his calm smile, 
his keen watchful eye, his well-deve- 
loped forehead, suggesting to you a 
capability of the highest kind of intel- 
lectual action. There wasa subdued 
cheerfulness in his manner, which was 
bland and fascinating as ever; and 
towards the great man of the day, he 
exhibited a marked air. of deference 
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that was indeed, to the object of it, 
most delicious and seductive. The 
Earl soon mounted into the seventh 
heaven of delight ; he had never ex- 

ienced any thing of this sort before; 

felt eLorniriep—for such qualities 
were attributed to him in the after- 
dinner speeches, as even he had not 
before imagined the existence of in 
himself; his ears were ravished with 
the sound of his own praises. He 
was infinitely more intoxicated by the 
magnificent compliments which he 
received, than by the very unusual 
quantity of champagne which he had 
half unconsciously taken during din- 
ner; the combined effect of them be- 
ing to produce a state of delightful 
excitement which he had never known 
before. Mr Titmouse, M.P., also 
came in for his share of laudation, and 
made—said the report in the Morning 
Growl—a brief but very spirited 
speech, in return for his health being 
proposed. At length, it being time to 
think of returning to town, his lord- 
ship withdrew, Sir Sharper Bubble, 
(the chairman,) and others, attending 
him bareheaded to his carriage, which, 
his Lordship and Titmouse having 
entered, drove off amidst the bows 
and courteous inclinations of the gen- 


tlemen standing on and around the 


steps. Titmouse almost immediately 
fell asleep, overpowered by the pro- 
digious quantity of champagne and 
claret which he had taken, and thus 
left the Earl, who was himself in a 
much more buoyant humour than was 
usual with him, to revel in the recol- 
lection of the homage which he had 
been receiving. Now, this was the 
affair, of which a very flourishing 
though brief account (privately paid 
for by the gentlemen who sent it) 
appeared in the Morning Growl, with 
a most magnificent speech of his lord- 
ship's about free trade, and the ex- 
pansive principles of commercial en- 

ize, and so forth: "twas true, that 
the Earl had no recollection of having 
either meditated the deliveryofany such 
speech, or actually delivered it—but 
he might have done so for all that, and 
probably did. He read over the whole 
account half-a-dozen times at least, as 
I have already said; and at the mo- 
ment of his being presented to the 
reader, sitting in his easy-chair, and 
with the newspaper on his lap, he was 
in a very delightful state of feeling. 
He secretly owned to himself that he 
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was not entirely undeserving of the 
compliments which had been paid te 
him. Considerably advanced though 
he was in life, he was developing ener- 
gies commensurate with the exigencies 
which called for their display—ener. 
gies which had long lain dormant for 
want of such opportunities. What 
practical tact and judgment he felt 
conscious of exhibiting, while direct. 
ing the experienced energies of mer- 
eantile men and capitalists! How 
proud and delighted was he at the 
share he was taking in directing the 
eemmercial enterprise of the country 
into proper quarters, and to proper 
ebjects ; and, moreover, while he was 
thus benefiting his country, he was also 
sensibly augmenting his own private 
revenue. In his place in the House of 
Lords, also, he displayed a wonderful 
energy, and manifested surprising in- 
terest in all mercantile questionsstarted 
there. He was, consequently, nomi- 
nated one of a Committee appointed 
by their Lordships, to enquire into 
the best mode of extending the oper- 


‘ation of Joint-Stock Companies ; and 


asked at least four times as many 
questions of the witnesses called be- 
fore them as any other member of 
the Committee. He also began to feel 
still loftier aspirations. His lordship 
was not without hopes that the de- 
clining health of Sir Miserable Mud- 
die, the president of the Board of 
Trade, would soon open a prospect for 
his lordship’s accession to office, as the 
successor of that enlightened states- 
man; feeling conscious that the mer- 
cantile part of the community would 
look with great approbation upon so 
satisfactory an appointment, and that 
thereby the King’s government would 
be materially strengthened. As for 
matter of a more directly business 
character, his lordship was taking 
active measures towards organizing a 
eompany for the purchase of the Isle 
of Dogs, and working the invaluable 
mines of copper, lead, and eoal which 
lay underneath. These and other mat-. 
ters fully oecupied his lordship’s at- 
tention, and kept him from morning to 
night in a pleasurable state of excite- 
ment and activity. Still he had his 
drawbacks. The inexorable premier 
continued to turn a deaf ear to all his 
solicitations for a marquisate—till he 
began to entertain the notion of trans- 
ferring his support to the Opposition ; 
and, in fact, he resolved upon doing so, 
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if another session elapsed without his 
receiving the legitimate reward of his 
steadfast adherence to the Liberal 
cause. Thenagain he became more and 
more sensible that Lady Cecilia was not 
happy in her union with Mr Titmouse, 
and that his conduct was not calculated 
to make her so; in fact, his lordship 
began to suspect that there was a total 
incompatibility of tempers and dispo- 
sitions, which would inevitably force 
on a separation—under existing cir- 
cumstances a painful step, and emi- 
nently unadvisable. His lordship's 
numerous enquiries of Mr Gammon as 
to the state of Mr Titmouse’s proper- 
ty, met occasionally with unsatisfae- 
tory and (as any one of clearer head 
than his lordship would have seen) 
most inconsistent answers. Mr Tit- 
mouse’s extravagant expenditure was 
a matter of notoriety ; the Earl hin 

self had been once or twice compelled 
to come forward, in order to assist in 
relieving his son-in-law’s house from 
executions ; and he repeatedly reason- 
ed and remonstrated with Mr Titmouse 
on the impropriety of many parts of 
his conduct—Titmouse generally ac- 
knowledging, with much appearance 
ef compunction and sincerity, that the 
Earl had too much ground for com- 
plaint, and protesting that he meant to 
change altogether one of these days. 
Indeed, matters would soon have been 
brought to a crisis between the Earl 
and Titmouse, had the Earl not been 
so constantly immersed in business, as 
to prevent his mind from dwelling 
upon the various instances of Tit- 
mouse’s misconduct which from time 
to time came under his notice. The 
condition of Lady Cecilia was one 
which gave the Earl anxiety and in- 
terest. She was enceinte; and the 
prospect which this afforded the Earl 
of the family honours continuing in a 
course of direct descent, gave him un- 
speakable satisfaction. Thus is it, in 
short, that no one’s cup is destitute of 
some ingredients of bitterness; that 
the wheat and the tares—happiness 
and anxiety—grow up together. The 
above will suffice to indicate the course 
taken by his lordship’s thoughts on 
the present occasion. He sat back in 
his chair im a sort of reverie; having 
laid down his paper, and placed _his 
gold spectacles on the little stand be- 
side him, where lay also his massive 
old gold repeater. The Morning 
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Growl of that morning was very late, . 
owing to the arrival of foreign news ; 
but it was brought in to his lordship 
just as he was beginning to open his 
letters. These his lordship laid aside 
for a moment, in order to skim over 
the contents of his paper; on which 
he had not been long engaged, before 
his eye lit upon a paragraph that gave 
him a dreadful shock, blanching his 
cheek, and throwing him into an uni- 
versal tremor. He read it over several 
times, almost doubting whether he 
could be reading correctly. It is pos- 
sible that the experienced reader may 
not be taken as much by surprise as 
was the Earl of Dreddlington; but 
the intelligence conveyed by the para- 
graph in question was simply this— 
that the Artiricta, Rarn Company 
had, so to speak, suddenly evaporated ! 
—and that this result had been preci- 
pitated by the astounding discovery in 
the City, in the preceding afternoon, 
that the managing director of the Com~ 
pany had bolted with all the available 
funds of the society—and who should 
this be, but the gentleman who had pre- 
sided so ably the evening before over 
the Blackwall dinner to his lordship, 
viz. Sir SHarrer Bussre!!! The 
plain fact was, that that worthy had, 
at that very time, completed all ar- 
rangements necessary for taking thé 
very decisive step on which he had de- 
termined ; and, within an hour's time 
of handing the Earl of Dreddlington 
to his carriage, in the way that has 
been described, had slipped into a boat 
moored by the water side, and got 
safely on board a fine brig bound for 
America, just as she was hauling u 
anchor, and spreading forth her can- 
vass before a strong steady east wind, 
which was at that moment bearing 
him, under the name of Mr Snooks, 
rapidly away from the artificial and 
unsatisfactory state of things which 
prevailed in the Old World, to a new 
one, where he hoped there would not 
exist such impediments in the way of 
extended commercial enterprize. As 
soon as the Earl had a little recovered 
from the agitation into which this an- 
nouncement had thrown him, he has- 
tily rang his bell, and ordered his car- 
riage to be got instantly in readiness, 
Having put the newspaper into his 
pocket, he was soon on his way, ata 
great speed, towards the Poultry, in 
the City, where was the office of the 
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Company, with the faintest glimmer 
of a hope that there might be some 
mistake about the matter. Ordering 
his servant to let him out the instant 
that the carriage drew up, the Earl, 
not allowing his servant to anticipate 
him, got down and rang the bell, the 
outer door being closed, although it 
was now twelve o'clock. The words 
« AgtiriciaL Rain Company” still 
shone, in gilt letters half a foot long, 
on the green blind of the window on 
‘the ground floor! All still—deserted 
—dry as Gideon's fleece! An old 
woman presently answered his sum- 
mons. She said she believed the busi- 
ness was given up; and there had 
been a good many gentlemen enqui- 
ring about it—that he was welcome to 
go in—but there was nobody in ex- 
cept her and a little child. With an 
air of inconceivable agitation, his lord- 
ship;went inte the offices on the ground 
floor. All was silent: no clerks, no 
servants, no porters or messengers ; 
no books, or prospectuses, or writing 
materials. ‘*‘ I've just given every 
thing a good dusting, sir,” said she to 
the Earl, at the same time wiping off 
a little dust with the corner of her 
apron, and which had escaped her. 
Then the Earl went up stairs into the 
*“‘ Board Room.” There, also, all 
was silent and deserted, and very clean 
and in good order. There was the 
green baize-covered table, at which 
he had often sat, presiding over the 
enlightened deliberations of the direc- 
tors. The Earl gazed in silent stupor 
about him. 

* They sag it's a blow-up, sir,” quoth 
the old woman. * But I should think 
it’s rather sudden! There’s been se- 
veral here has looked as much struck 
as you, sir!” This recalled the Earl to 
his senses, and, without uttering a 
word, he descended the stairs. ** Beg 
pardon, sir—but could you tell me 
who I’m to look to for taking care of 
the place ? I can’t find out the gentle- 
man as sent for me”—— 

«* My good woman,” replied the Earl 
faintly, hastening from the horrid scene, 
« T know nothing about it,” and, step- 
ping into his carriage, he ordered it to 
drive on to Lombard Street, to the late 
Company’s bankers. As soon as he 
had, with a little indistinctness arising 
from his agitation, mentioned the words 
* Artificial Rain’””—— 

_“ Aecount closed!” was the brief 
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matter. of-fact answer, given in a busi-. 
ness-like and peremptory tone, the 
speaker immediately attending to some 
one else. The Earl was too much 
agitated to observe a knowing wink-in- 
terchanged among the clerks behind, 
as suon as they had caught the words 
“ Artificial Rain Company !”—The 
Earl, with increasing agitation, re- 
entered his carriage, and ordered it 
to be driven to the office of Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. There 
he arrived in a trice; but, being in- 
formed that Mr Gammon had not yet 
come, and would probably be found at 
his chambers in Thavies’ Inn, the 
horses’ heads were forthwith turned, 
and within a few minutes’ time the 
carriage had drawn up opposite to the 
entrauce to Thavies’ Inn—where the 
Earl had never been before. With- 
out sending his servant on beforehand 
to enquire, his lordship immediately 
alighted, and soon found out the stair- 
case where were Mr Gammon’s cham- 
bers, on the first floor. .-The words 
«* Mr Gammon” were painted in white 
letters over the door—the outer one 
being open. His lordship’s rather 
hasty summons was answered by Mr 
Gammon’s laundress, a tidy middle- 
aged woman, who lived in the cham- 
bers, and informed the Earl, that if he 
wished to see Mr Gammon, he had 
better step in and wait for a minute or 
two—as Mr Gammon had only just 
gone to the stationer’s, a little way 
off, and said he should be back in a 
minute or two. In went the Earl, 
and sat down in Mr Gammon’s sit- 
ting-room. It was a fair-sized room, 
neatly furnished, more for use than 
show. A plain deal bookcase, stretch- 
ing over the whole of one side of the 
room, was filled with bouks, aud be- 
side it, and opposite to the fireplace, 
was the door of Mr Gammon's bed- 
room—which being open, appeared as 
if not having been yet set to rights, 
Mr Gammon had not risen very early 
that morning. The Earl sat down, 
having removed his -hat; and in pla- 
cing it upon the table, his eye lit upon 
an object that suggested to him a new 
source of amazement and alarm. It 
was a newly-executed parchment con- 
veyance, folded up in the usual way, 
about a foot square in size; and as 
the Earl sat dewn, his eye could 
scarcely fail to read the superscrip- 
tion, ia large round hand, which was 
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turned full towards him, and, in short, 
ran thus:—. 


iis 
“TT TLEBAT TITMOUSE,ESq. en tates oo 
M.P. 


on Estates at 
Yatton, of 
L.2000 per an.” 


This almost stopped the Earl's 
breath. With trembling hands he 
ut on his spectacles, to assure him- 
self that he read correctly ; and with 
a face overspread with dismay, was 
gazing intently at the writing, holding 
the parchment in his hands; and 
while thus absorbed, Mr Gammon 
entered, having shot across the inn 
and sprung up-stairs with lightning 
speed, the instant that his eye had 
caught Lord Dreddlington’s equipage 
standing opposite to the inn. He had 
instantly recollected having left on 
the table the deed in question, which 
had been executed by Titmouse only 
the evening before; and little anti- 
cipated that, of all persons upcn earth, 
Lord Dreddlington would be the first 
whose eye would light upon it. 
’T was, perhaps, somewhat indiscreet 
to leave it there; but it was in Gam- 
mon’s own private residence—where 
he had very few visitors, especially 
at that time of the day—and he had 
intended only a momentary absence, 
having gone out on the impulse of a 
sudden suggestion. See the result! 

«My Lord Dreddlington!” ex. 
claimed Gammon, breathless with 
haste and agitation, the instant he saw 
his worst apprehensions fulfilled. The 
Earl looked up at him, as it were 
mechanically, over his glasses, with- 
out moving, or attempting to speak. 

«© |~I—beg your lordship’s par- 
don!" headded quickly and sternly, ad- 
vancing towards Lord Dreddlington. 
** Pardon me, but surely your lordship 
cannot be aware of the liberty you 
are taking—my private papers !"— 
and with aneager and not over-ceremo- 
nious and, he took the conveyance 
out of the unresisting grasp of his 
noble visiter. 

“* Sir—Mr Gammon!”— at length 
exclaimed the Earl in a faltering voice 
—‘‘what is the meaning of that?” 
pointing with a tremulous finger to 
the conveyance which Mr Gammon 
held in his hands 

‘* What is it? A private—a strictly 
private document of mine, my lord” — 
replied Gammon, with b: im- 


petuosity, his eye flashing fury, and 


To 
Oily Gammon, Gent. 
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his face having become deadly pale— 
*-one with which your lordship has 
no more concern than your footman— 
one which I surely might have fancied 
safe from intrusive eyes in my own 
private residence—one which I am 
confounded — yes, confounded! my 
lord, finding that you could for an 
instant allow yourself—consider your- 
self warranted in even looking at~ 

rying into—and much less presum- 
ing to ask questions concerning it.”’ 
He held the parchment all this while 
tightly grasped in his hands; his ap- 
pearance and manner might have 
overpowered a man of stronger nerves 
than-the Earl of Dreddlington. On- 
him, however, it appeared to produce 
no impression—his faculties seeming 
quite absorbed with the discovery he 
had just made, and he simply enquired, 
without moving from his chair—“ Is 
it a fact, sir, that you have obtained 
a rent-charge of two thousand a-year 
upon my son-in-law’s property at 
Yatton ?” 

“I deny peremptorily your lord- 
ship’s right to ask me a single ques- 
tion arising out of information . ob- 
tained in such a dis—I mean such an 
unprecedented manner!” answered 
Gammon, vehemently. 

«“ Two thousand a-year, sir !—out 
of my son-in-law’s property?” re. . 
peated the Earl, with a kind of bewil- 
dered incredulity. 

‘I cannot comprehend your lord- 
ship’s conduct in attempting neither 
to justify what you have done, nor 
apologize for it,” said Gammon, 
endeavouring to speak calmly ; and at 
the same time depositing the convey- 
ance in a large iron safe, and then 
locking the door of it, Lord Dreddling- 
ton, the while, eyeing his movements 
in silence. 

*‘ Mr Gammon, I must and will have 
this matter explained; depend upon 
it, I will have it looked into and tho- 
roughly sifted,” at length said Lord 
Dreddlington, with returning self-pos- 
session, as Gammon observed— 

* Can your lordship derive any. 
right to information from me, out of 
an act of your lordship’s which no 
honourable mind—nay, if your lord- 
ship insists on my making myself un- 
derstood—I will say, an act which no 
gentleman would resort to, unless” —— 
The Earl rose from: his ehair with 


calmness and dignity, 
* What your n of honourable 
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or gentlemanly eonduct may happen 
to be, sir;” said the old peer; -drawing 
himself up to his full height, and 
speaking with his usual deliberation, 
“it may not be worth my while to 
enquiré ; but let me tell you, sit ”—— 

** My lord; I beg your forgiveriess ; 
I havé certainly been hurried by my 
excitement into expressions which I 
would gladly withdraw.” 

* Hear me; sir;’ replied the Earl, 
with .a composure whieh, under the 
circumstances, was worderful ; “ it is 
the first time in my life that any one 
- has presunied to speak to me in such 
a manner; and to tise such language; 
and I will neither forget it; sir; nor for- 
give it.” 

* Then; my lord, I take the liberty 
of reasserting what I had withdrawn,” 
said Gammon, his blood tingling in 
all his veins. He had never givén 
Lotd Dreddlington credit for being 
able to exhibit the spirit and self-com- 
thatid which he was then displaying. 
The Earl bowed loftily as Gammon 
Spoke ; and when he had con- 
eluded— 

** When I entered your room, sir, 
that document caught my eye acci- 
dentally ; and on seeing tipon the out- 
side of it—for no further have I looked 
=the name of my own son-in-law, it 
was but natural that I should suppose 
there could be no objection to miy 
looking further, at the outside. That 
Was niy opinion, sir—that és my opin- 
ion ; your presuimptuotis expressions, 
sir, cantiot changé my opinion, nor 
thake mie forget our relative positions;” 
he added; haughtily; “and I onée 
ioré demand, sir, what is thé mean- 
ing of that extraordindry docu- 
iment?” 

Mr Gammon was taken quite by 
surprise by this calmness atid resolu- 
tion on the part of the Earl ; and while 
his lofdship spoke, and for somie 
mbmetits after, gazed at him sternly, 
yet irresdlutely, his faculties strained 
to their utmost to determine upon the 
course hé should take in so totally 
tinexpectedl an emergency, He was 
hot long; however; in deciding. 

# Since your lordship desires infor- 
iniation from me; let me request youto 
bé seated,” said he; in a tore and with 

an aif of profound courtesy, such as, 
in its turn; took his noble companion 
By sufprise; dnd hé slowly resumed his 
seat, Gammon also sitting down neatly 
‘@pposité to him: « May J; in the first 
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place, ask to what éiteunistance I ath 
indebted for the honour of this visit ?” 
he enquired. : 

* Oh, sir—sir—by the way—in- 
deéd you thay well ask—you must 
have heard”— suddenly and Véhe- 
mently interrupted the Earl, whose 
mind could held but one important 
matter at a time. 

“To what does your lordship 
allude?” enquired Gamition, who knew 
perfectly well all the while. Having 
had a hint that matters were going 
wrong with the Artificial Rain Com- 
pany; he had cotitrived to éreep out 6f 
it, by selling such shares as he held; at 
a little less, certainly—aiid he would 
have done the same for the Earl had 
it been practicable; but his lordship’s 
sudden journey inte Hertfordshire had 
ab ct his communicating with his 

ordship, till the time for acting had 
passed. Now, therefore, he resolved 
to be taken by surprisé: 

“¢ To what do I allude, sir!” echoed 
the Earl with much agitation; taking 
the newspaper from his pocket—* THe 
Artificial Rain Company, sit ”— 

«© Well; my lord ! "——— exclaimed 
Gamimoni; impatiently. 

“ Sir, it is gone! Blown up—en- 
tirely disappeared; sir!” 

“Gone! blown up! The Artificial 
Rain Company? Oh, niy Lord, it’s 
impossible!” cried Gammon, with well- 
feigned amazement: 

“* Sir—it is clean gone. Sir Sharper 
Bubble has absconded !” 

His lordship handed the paper to 
Mr Gammon; who read the paragraph 
(which he had read some hour or two 
before in bed; where his 6wn copy of 
the Morning Growl was at that mo- 
ment lying) with évéry appearante 
of horror, and the papér quite shook 
in his trembling hands. 

“Tt cannot—it cannot be true; my 
lord!” said he: 

“ Sir, it 7%. I have been tyself 
to the Company’s office—it is quite 
closed—shiut up ; theré is only an old 
woman there, sir! And, at the bank- 
er’s, the only atiswer is—=* Account 
closed !’” 

“ Then I am nearly a couple of 
thousand pounds poorer—niy God! 
what shall I do? Do; iy lord, let 
us drive off instantly to Sir Sharper 
Bubble’s house, and see if he bé réally 
gone. It may be a villanous fabri- 
cation altogether—I néver will believe 
tliat stich & tai—How iniserable, 
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that both your lordship and 1 should 
have been out of town yesterday !" 

Thus Gammon went on, with great 
eagerness, hoping to occupy Lord 
Dreddlington’s thoughts. exclusively 
with the matter ; but he was mistaken. 
The Earl, after a little pause, reverted 
to the previous topic, and repeated his 
enquiry as to the rent-charge, with an 
air of such serious determination as 
soon satisfied Gammon that there was 
no evading the crisis which had so 
suddenly arisen. With the topic, his 
lordship also unconsciously changed 
his manner, which was now one of of- 
fended majesty. 

« Sir,” said he, with stately deli- 
beration; “‘ what you have said to my- 
self personally, cannot be unsaid ; but 
I desire a plain answer, Mr Gammon, 
to a plain question. Is the document 
which I had in niy hand, an instru- 
ment giving you, gracious Heaven! 
a charge of two thousand pounds a- 
year upon my son-in-law’s estate ? 
Sir, once for all, 1 peremptorily insist 
on an answer before I leave your 
chambers ; and, if I do not obtain it, 
I shall instantly cause a rigorous en- 
quiry to be set on foot.” 

[** You drivelling obstinate old fool!” 
thought Gamaion, looking the while 
with mild anxiety at the Earl, “if you 
were to drop down dead at my feet, 
now, at this moment, what vexation 
you would save me! Did it ever be- 
fore fall to the lot of mortal man to 
have to deal with two such idiots as 
you and Titmouse ?’’] 

* Well, then, my lord, since your 
lordship is so pertinacious on the 
point—retaining my strong opinion 
concerning the very unwarrantable 
means which enable you to put the 
question to me—lI disdain equivoca- 
tion or further concealment,” he. con- 
tinued; with forced composure; “ and 
distiictly admit that the document 
which was lately in your lordship’s 
hands, is an instrument having the 
effect which it professes to have. It 
gives me, my lord, a rent-charge for 
the terni of my life, of two thousand 
pounds 4-year upon Mr Titmouse’s 
estate of Yatton.” 

* Good God, sir!” exclaimed the 
Earl, gazing at Gammon, as if thun- 
derstruck with an answer which he 
eould tiot but have calculated upon 
and which was; indeed, inevitable. 

“ That is the fact; my lord, un- 
doubtedly,”. said Gammon, with the 
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air of a man who has iiade up his 
mind to encounter something very 
serious and unpléasaiit. 

* There never was such a this¢ 
heard of, sir! Two thousand pounds 
a-year given to his solicitor by my 
son-in-law! Why; he is a imeré 
ie i ld h h 

** He was old enough to marry the 
Lady Cecilia, my lord,” intérruptéd 
Gammon calmly, but very bitterly. 

‘‘ That may be, sir,” replied the 
Earl; his face faintly flushing—* but 
he is ignorant of business, sir—of the 
world—or you must have taken ads 
vantage of him when he Was intoxi- 
cated.” ‘ 

‘‘ Nothing—nothing of the kind, my 
lord. Never was Mr Titmouse more 
sober—never in fuller possession of 
his faculties—never did he do any 
thing more deliberately, than when 
he signed that eonveyanee.” 

‘* Why; have you purchased it, sir ? 
Given consideration for it?” efiquired 
the Earl, with a perplexed air. 

“ Why did not your lordship ask 
that question before? you felt your- 
self at liberty to make the harsh and 
injurious comments you have”—— 

“ Sir, you evade my questioi.” 

«¢ No, my lord—I do not wish to do 
so. I Aave given value for it—full 
value ; arid Mr Titmouse, if you ask 
him, will tell you so.” 

The Earl paused. 

«« And is the consideration recorded 
in the deed, sir?” : 

“ It is, my lord—and truly.” 

«* T must ask you, sir—do you mean 
to tell me that you have given full 
value for this rent-charge ?” 

* Full value, my lord.” 

** Then, why all this mystery, Mr 
Gamnuion ?” 

« Let me ask, in my turn, my lord, 
why all these questions about a mat* 
ter with which you have nothing to 
do? Would it not be much better for 
your lordship to attend to your own 
affairs, just now; after the very alarm- 
ing”—— . 

Se Sir—sir—I—I—that is—my con- 
cern,” stammeted the Eafl,very nearly 
thrust out of his course by this stroke 
of Gaminion’s ; but he soot recovered 
himself—for the topic they were dis- 
cissing had taken a thorough hold of 
his mind. 

* Did you give a pecuniaty con« 
sideration, Mt Gatmon as ad 

“ I gave a large sum in ready 
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money; and the remainder of the 
consideration is expressed to be, my 
long and arduous services to Mr Tit- 
mouse, in putting him into possession 
of his property.” 

«¢ Will you, then, favour me with a 
copy of this deed, that I may examine 
it, and submit it to competent” 

** No, my lord, I will do no such 
thing,” replied Gammon peremptorily. 

s¢ You will not, sir?” repeated the 
Earl after a pause, his cold blue eye 
fixed steadfastly upon that of Gam- 
mon, and his face full of stern and 
haughty defiance. 

« No, my lord, I will not. Pro- 
bably that answer is explicit enough !"’ 
replied Gammon, returning Lord 
Dreddlington’s look with unwavering 
steadfastness. There was a pause. 

«¢ But one conclusion can be drawn, 
then, from your refusal, sir—one 
highly disadvantageous to you, sir. 
No one can avoid the conclusion 
that there has been foul play, and 
fraud” —— 

«« You are a peer of the realm, Lord 
Dreddlington ; try to be a gentleman,” 
said Gammon, who had turned deadly 
pale. The Earl's eye continued fixed 
on Gammon, and his lip slightly qui- 
vered. He seemed amazed at Gam- 
mon’s audacity. Let me recom- 
mend your lordship to be more cau- 
tious and measured in your lan- 
guage,” said Gammon, visibly strug- 
gling to speak with calmness — 
“especially concerning matters on 
which you are utterly —profoundly 
ignorant”. 

s¢ J will not long remain so, Mr 
Gammon; you may rely upon it,” 
replied the Earl with sustained firm- 
ness and hauteur. 

[‘ Shall 1? shall 1? shall I pros- 
trate you, insolent old fool! soul and 
body ?’ thought Gammon. ] 

« T will instantly seek out Mr Tit- 
mouse,” continued the Earl, * and will 
soon get at the bottom of this—this— 
monstrous transaction.” 

« I cannot, of course, control your 
lordship’s motions. If you do apply 


to Mr Titmouse, you will in all pro- - 


bability receive the information you 
seek for—that is, if Mr Titmouse dare, 
without first consulting me”—— 

« If_Mr—Titmouse—dare, sir?” 
echoed the Earl, 

** Yes—dare!” furiously retorted 
Gammon, his eye, as it were, moment- 


arily flashing fire, 


Sir, this is ver highly amusing!” 7 


said Lord Dreddlington, trying to 
smile; but it was impossible. His 
hands trembled so much that he could 
not draw on his glove without great 
effort. er 

“* To me, my lord, it is very—ve: 
painful,” replied Gensmade, ie pd 
agitation which he could not conceal 
—‘not painful on my own account, 
but your lordship's” 

‘** Sir, I thank you for your sym. 
pathy,” interrupted Lord Dreddling- 
ton with a faint smile. ‘ In the mean. 
while, you may depend upon my tak- 
ing steps forthwith of a somewhat de~ 
cisive character. We shall see, sir, 
how long transactions of this sort can 
be concealed.” 

At this point, Gammon had finally 
determined upon making his long- 
dreaded disclosure to the Earl of Dred- 
dlington—one that would instantly 
topple him down headlong over the 
battlements of his lofty and unap- 
proachable pride, as though he had 
been struck by lightning. Gammon 
felt bimself getting colder every 
minute—his agitation driving the 
blood from his extremities back upon 
his heart. 

«* Your lordship has. spoken of con- 
cealment,"’ he commenced, with visible 
emotion.—‘“ Your lordship’s offensive 
and most uncalled-for observations 
upon my motives and conduct, irritated 
me for the moment—but that is gone 
by. They have, however, worked my 
feelings up to a point which will enable 
me, perhaps, better than on any future 
occasion, to make a disclosure to your 
lordship of a secret that, ever since it 
has come to my knowledge, so help me 
Heaven! has made me the most miser- 
able of men.” There was something 
in Gammon’s manner that compelled 
the Earl to sit down again in the chair 
from which he had risen, and where 
he remained gazing in wondering 
silence at Gammon, who proceeded— 
* It is a disclosure which will require 
all your lordship’s strength of mind to 

revent its overpowering you”—— 

‘ Gracious God, sir, what do you 
mean? What do you mean, Mr Gam- 
mon? Go on!” said the Earl, turn- 
ing very pale. . 

‘I would even now, my lord, 
shrink from the precipice which I 
have approached, and leave your 
lordship in ignorance of that which no 
earthly power can remedy ; but your 
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lordship’s singular discovery of the 
rent-charge, which we have talked 
about so long and anxiously, and de- 
termination to become fully acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances out of which 
it has arisen, leave me no option.” 

« Sir, I desire that, without so much 
circumlocution, you will come to the 

oint. I cannot divine what you are 
talking about—what you meditate 
telling me; but I beg of you, sir, to 
tell me what you know, and leave me 
to bear it as best I can.” 

* Your lordship shall be obeyed, 
then.—I said, some little time ago, 
that the instrument granting me the 
rent-charge upon the Yatton property, 
recited, as a part of the consideration, 
my arduous, and long-continued, and 
successful exertions to place Mr Tit- 
mouse in possession of that fine estate. 
It was I, my lord, that searched for him 
till I found him—the rightful heir to the 
Yatton estates, the possible successor 
to your lordship’s estates and honours. 
Night and day I have toiled for him 
—have overcome all obstacles, and at 
length placed him in the splendid posi- 
tion which he now occupies. He is 
not, my lord, naturally of a generous or 
grateful disposition, as, perhaps, your 
lordship also may be aware of; and 
had I not insisted on an adequate re- 
turn for my services, he would have 
given me none. Therefore, I required 
him, nay I extorted from him the in- 
strument in question.” He paused. 

« Well, sir. Goon! I hear you,” 
said the Earl, somewhat sternly ; on 
which Gammon resumed. 

“ How I first acquired a knowledge 
that Mr Aubrey was wrongfully enjoy- 
ing the Yatton estates, does not at all 
concern your lordship ; but one thing 
does concern your lordship to know, and 
me to be believed by your lordship in 
telling you—that,so help me, Heaven! 
at the time that I discovered Mr Tit- 
mouse behind the counter of Mr Tag- 
rag, in Oxford Street, and up till 
within a couple of months ago, I had 
no more doubt about his being really 
entitled, as heir-at-law” The 
Earl gave a sudden start. ‘ My lord, 
I would even now beg your lordship 
to let me take some other opportunity, 
when we are both calmer.” 

*¢ Go on, sir,” said the Earl firmly, 
but in a lower tone of voice than he 
had before spoken in, and sitting with 
his eyes riveted on those of Mr Gam- 
mon, who, notwithstanding his lord- 
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ship’s observation, was compelled by 
his own sickening agitation to pause 
for a moment or two. Then he re- 
sumed, ‘I was saying, that till about - 
two months ago, I had no more doubt" 
than I have of your lordship’s now 
sitting before me, that Mr Titmouse 
was the legitimate descendant of the 
person entitled to enjoy the Yatton 
estates in preference to Mr Aubrey. 
His pedigree was subjected to the 
severest scrutiny that the law of Eng- 
lard can devise, and was pronounced 
complete” Gammon beheld: Lord 
Dreddlington quivering: all over; ‘ but 
to my horror—only Z know it, except 
Mr Titmouse, to whom I told it—I 
have discovered, by a most extraordix 
nary accident, that we were, and are, 
all mistaken.” Lord Dreddlington 
had grown deadly pale, and his lips 
seemed to open unconsciously, while . 
he inclined towards Gammon; “ and 
—I may as well tell your lordship 
at once the worst—this young man, 
Titmouse, is only a natural son, and 
what is worse, of a woman who had 
a former husband living” 

Lord Dreddlington started up from 
his chair, and staggered away from 
it, his arms moving to and fro—his 
face the very picture of horror. It 
was ghastly to look at. His lips 
moved, but he uttered no sound. 

“Oh, my lord! For God’s sake 
be calm!” cried ont Gammon, dread- 
fully shocked, rushing towards_the 
Earl, who kept staggering back, his 
hands stretched out as if to keep off 
some approaching object. ** My lord! 
Lord Dreddlington, hear me! For 
Heaven’s sake, let me bring you back 
to your chair! It’s only a little faint- 
ness.” He put his arm round the 
Earl, endeavouring to draw him back 
towards the easy chair; but he felt 


his lordship slipping down on the 


floor, his legs yielding under him; 
then his head suddenly sank on one 
side, and the next moment he lay, as it 
were collapsed, upon the floor, partly 
supported by Gammon, who, in a 
fearful state of agitation, shouted out 
for the laundress. 

“* Untie his neck handkerchief, sir ; 
loose his shirt-collar!'’ cried the wo- 
man, and stooping down, while Gam- 
mon supported his head, she removed 
the pressure from his neck. He was 
breathing heavily. ‘ For God’s sake, 
run off for a doctor—any one—the 
nearest you can ey gasped Gam- 
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mon: ‘“ The carriage standing before 
the inm is his lordship’s ; you'll see 
his footman—tell him his lordship’s in 
a fit, and send him off also for a doe- 
tor!” 

The laundress, nearly as much agi- 
tated as her master, started off as she 
had been ordered. Gammon, finding 
no signs of returning consciousness, 
with a great effort managed to get his 
lordship into the bedroom; and had 
just laid him down on the bed when 
the footman burst into the chamber in 
a terrible fright. He almost jumped 
off the floor on catching sight of the 
prostrate and inanimate figure of his 
master—aund was for a few moments 
so stupified that he could not hear 
Gammon ordering him to start off in 
quest of a doctor, which at length, 
however, he did,—leaving Gammon 
alone with his victim. For a few 
frightful moments, he felt as if he had 
murdered Lord Dredidlington, and must 
fly for it. He pressed his hands to 
his forehead, as if to recall his scat- 
tered faculties. 

«* What is to be done?” thought he. 
“Ts this apoplexy? paralysis? epi- 
lepsy? or what? Will he recover? 
Will it affect his reason?—Will he 
recover? If so—how deal with the 
damning discovery he hasmade? Will 
he have sense enough to keep his 
own counsel? If he recover, and 
preserve his reason—all is right— 
every thing succeeds. I am his master 
to the end of his days! What a 
horrid while they are!—Curse those 
doctors! The wretches! never to be 
found when they are wanted—He's 
dying before my very eyes!—- How shail 
Isay this happened? A fit, brought on 
by agitation occasioned —(ay, that 
will do)—by the failure of the com- 
pany. And there’s the newspaper he 
brought with him, and put into my 
hands,” he thought, as his eye 
glanced at the newspaper lying on the 
table in the adjoining room—* This 
will give colour to my version of the 
affair!” With this, he hastily seized 
the paper in question, and thrust it 
into one of the coat pockets of Lord 
Dreddlington ; and the moment after, 
in came the laundress, followed by the 
medical man she had gone in quest of; 
the door hardly having been closed 
before a thundering knock announced 
the arrival of the footman with another 
doctor; to both of whom Gammon 
with haste and agitation gave the 
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account of his lordship’s seizure which 
he had previously determined upe 

giving to all enquirers—“ A decided 
case of apoplexy,” said the fat, bald- 
headed old gentleman brought in by 
the laundress, and who had been forty 
years in practice; and he proceeded 
hastily to raise the earl into a nearly 
sitting posture, directing the windows 
to be thrown open as widely as pos- 
sible. ‘ Clearly paralysis," said the 
spectacled young gentlemen brought 
in by the footman, and who had been 
established in practice only a fort- 
night, and was hot from the hospitals, 
and had opened a little surgery nearly 
opposite to that of the old gentleman, 

** It isn’t, sir—it’s apoplexy.” 

“ Sir, it’s nearer epilepsy” — 

* Listen to his breathing, sir,” said 
the old gentleman seornfully. 

‘*For God's sake, gentlemen, po 
something!” interposed Gammon furi- 
ously— Good God! would you have 
his lordship die before your eyes ?” 

“Put his feet into hot water in- 
stantly—get mustard plasters ready,” 
commenced the old gentleman in a 
mighty bustle, turning up his coat 
sleeves, and getting out his lancets ; 
while the young gentleman, with a 
very indignant air, still resolved to 
give the distinguished patient the ad- 
vantage of the newest improvements in 
medical science, whipped out a stetho- 
scope, and was screwing it together, 
when the old gentleman in a rage, 
cried “ Pish!” and knocked it out of 
his hand. 

“ Oh my God!” cried Gammon— 
and, addressing the footman—* set 
off for Doctor Bailey instantly—these 
fools will let him die before their 
eyes!” Off sprang the man, and was 
out of sight in atwinkling. ’Twas 
very natural, (though, I must own, 
somewhat inconvenient and unseem- 
ly,) for these worthy rivals to behave 
in this way, seeing it was the first time 
in his life, that either had been called 
in to a nobleman, and very probably 
it would be the last—at least, it ought 
to be; and each wished to cure or 
kill the distinguished patient in his 
own way. ’Twas also the conflict be- 
tween the old and the new systems of 
medical science ; between old practice, 
and young speculation—and between 
these two stools was his lordship fall- 
ing to the ground indeed. One felt the 
pulse, the other insisted on applying 
the stethoscope to his heart; one re- 
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marked on the coldness of the extre- 
mities ; the other said the pupils were 
fixed and dilated. One was for bleed- 
ing at the arm, the other for opening 
the jugular vein: one for cupping at 
the nape of the neck—the other on the 
temple; one spoke of electricity— 
*twould stimulate the nervous system 
to throw off the blood from the vein ; 
—the other said stimulate the whole 
surface—wrap him in a mustard plas- 
ter from: head to foot ; and shave and 
blister the head. One verily believed 
his lordship was dying ; the other de- 
clared he was dead already, through 
his mode of treatment not having been 
adopted. Each would have given 
twenty guineas to have been the only 
one called in. All their horrid fool- 
ery occupied far less time than is 
requisite to describe it—searce a 
minute or two, to be sure—and al- 
most drove Gammon into frenzy ; and, 
rushing to the window, he called to 
a porter in the inn to start off for an- 
other doctor—which brought the two 
to their senses, such as they were. 
Suffice it to say, that the jugular vein 
was opened in a trice; mustard plas- 
ters and hot water applied as cs aioe 
as they could be procured ; and acup- 


ping case having been sent for,bloodwas 


taken pretty freely from the nape of 
the neck—and these two blood-let- 
ings saved Lord Dreddlington’s life— 
whether to Gammon’s delight or dis- 
appointment I shall not take upon me 
to say. By the time that the great 
man—the experienced and skilful 
king’s physician, Dr Bailey—had ar- 
rived, the Earl was beginning to exhi- 
bit slight symptoms of returning con- 
sciousness, and was recovering from 
an attack of partial apoplexy. Dr 
Bailey remained with his lordship for 
nearly half an hour; and, on leaving, 
gave it as his opinion that, provided 
no fresh seizure occurred during the 
ensuing two hours, it would be practi- 
cable—as it was, of course, very desi- 
rable—to remove his lordship to his 
own house. The period named hav- 
ing elapsed without any relapse, it was 
determined on removing his lordship, 
who was to be accompanied by one 
of the medical men—both would fain 
have gone had the chariot admitted of 
it; but Gammon soon settled the mat- 
ter by naming theelder practitioner, and 
dismissing the younger with a couple of 
guineas. Then Gammon himeelf set 
off in a hackney-coach, about an hour 
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before the carriage started, in order 
to Prepare the household of the Earl, 
and secure a safe communication of 
the alarming event to the Lady Ceei- 
lia. On reaching the Earl’s house, to 
Gammon’s surprise a hackney-coach 
was driving off from before the door ; 
and, on entering the house, guess his 
amazement at hearing from the agi- 
tated porter that Lady Cecilia had just 
gone up-stairs in terrible trouble. 
Gammon darted up-stairs, unable to 
imagine by what means Lady Ceeilia 
could have been apprized of the event. 
He found her, in out-door costume, sit- 


ting sobbing on the sofa, attended ~~ 


anxiously by Miss Macspleuchan. The . 
plain fact was, that she had just been 
driven out of her own house by a 
couple of executions, put in that morn- 
ing by two creditors of Titmouse, by 
whom they had been treated, the even- 
ing before, very insolently. Mr Gam- 
mon’s agitated appearance alarmed 
Miss Maespleuchan, but was not no- 
ticed by her more distressed compan- 
ion; and, as soon as Mr Gammon 
found the means of doing it unob- 
served, \he made a sign to Miss Mac- 
spleuchan that he had something of 
reat importance to communicate to 
er. ving the Lady Cecilia, a 
afterwards, in the care of 

{iss Macspleuchan followed 

}on down-stairs into the 

library, and was in a few hurried 
words appfied of the illness of the 
Earl—of the cause of it—(viz., the 
sudden failure of an important specu- 
lation in which the Earl was interest- 
ed)—and that his lordship would be 
brought home in about an hour’s time 
or so, in company with a medical man. 
Miss Macspleuchan was for a moment 
very nearly overcome, even to faint- 
ing ; but, being a woman of superior 
strength of character, she soon rallied, 
and immediately addressed herself to 
the necessity of warding off any sud- 
den and violent shock from Lady Ce- 
cilia, especially with reference to her 
delicate state of health. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, however, that her 
ladyship should be promptly apprized 
of the painful occurrence, lest an infi- 
nitely greater shock should be inflict- 
ed on her by the Earl’s arrival.. Gently 
and gradually as Miss Macspleuchan 
broke the intelligence to Lady Cecilia, 
it occasioned her falling into a swoon 
—for it will be borne in mind that 
her nerves had been before sufficiently 
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shaken. On recovering, she requested 
Mr Gammon to be sent for, and with 
considerable agitation enquired into 
the occasion and manner of the Earl’s 
illness. As soon as he had mentioned 
that it was a paragraph in the day’s 
paper that first occasioned in the Eari 
the agitation which had induced such 
serious consequences—— 

«* What! in the papers already? Is 
it about that fellow Titmouse?” she 
enquired, with a languid air of disgust. 

« No indeed, Lady Cecilia, Mr 
Titmouse has nothing to do with it,” 
replied Gammon, with a slight inward 
spasm ; and, just as he had succeeded 
in giving her to understand the cause 
to which he chose to refer the Earl’s 
illness, carriage wheels were heard, 
followed in a second or two by a tre- 
mendous thundering at the door, which 
made even Gammon almost start from 
his chair, and threw Lady Cecilia into 
a second swoon. It was providential, 
perhaps, that it had that effect ; for, had 
she gone to the windows, and seen her 
insensible father, with care and diffi- 
culty, lifted out of his carriage—his 
shirt: collar, and a white neck handker- 
chief, thrown round his shoulders, par- 
tially crimsoned ; and in that way, 
amid alittle crowd gathered round, car- 
ried into the house, and borne up-stairs 
to his bedchamber — it might have had 
a very serious effect, indeed, upon her 
ladyship. Gammon stepped for an 
instant to the window—he saw the 
poor old peer in the state I have de- 
scribed, and the sight blanched his 
cheeks. Leaving her ladyship in the 
hands of Miss Macspleuchan, and her 
attendants, he followed into the Earl’s 
bedroom ; and was a little relieved, 
some quarter of an hour afterwards, 
at finding, that though the Earl was 
much exhausted with the fatigue of 
removal, he was in a much more satis- 
factory state than could have been an- 
ticipated. As his lordship’s own 
physician (who had been summoned 
instantly on the Earl’s arrival home,) 
intimated that a little repose was es- 
sential to his lordship, and that no 
one should remain in the room whose 
Services were not indispensable, Gam- 
mon took his departure, after an anx- 
ious enquiry as to Lady Cecilia—in- 
tending to return before night, per- 
sonally to make his enquiries concern- 
ing the Earl and her ladyship. 

A mighty sigh escaped from the 
oppressed bosom of Gammon, as scon 


as, having quitted the house, he found 
himself in the street alone. He walk. 
ed for some minutes straight on, irreso. 
lute as to whither to direct his steps 
—to his own chambers, to the offiee 
in Hatton Garden, or to Mr Tit- 
mouse’s residence in Park Lane. At 
length he determined on returning, in 
the first instance, to his own chambers, 
and changed his course accordingly; 
his mind so absorbed in thought that 
he scarcely saw any one he met: or 
passed. Here was a state of things— 
thought he—that he had brought 
about! And what must be his own 
course now? For a moment or two 
he was in a state of feeling which we 
may compare to that of a person who, 
with ignorant curiosity, has set into 
motion the machinery of some prodi- 
gious engine, which it required but a 
touch to effect—and then stands sud- 
denly paralysed —bewildered— con- 
founded at the complicated movements 
going on all around him, and perhaps 
thealarming noises accompanying them 
—not daring to move a hair’s-breadth 
in any direction for fear of destruction. 
He soon, however, recovered himself, 
and began very seriously to contem- 
plate the perilous position in which he 
now found himself placed. 

Here was Lord Dreddlington, in 
the first place, involved to a most 
alarming extent of liability in respect 
of his connexion with one of the bub- 
ble companies, into a connexion with 
which it had been Gammon who se- 
duced him. But he quickly lost sight 
of that, as a very light matter com- 
pared with what had subsequently 
happened, and the prodigious conse- 
quences to which it might possibly 
lead—and that, too, immediately. 

This crisis had been precipitated by 
an accident—an occurrence which he 
felt that no man could have foreseen. 
Certainly it might all be traced to his 
own oversight in leaving the convey- 
ance of his rent-charge—so all-import- 
ant a document—upon his table, 
though for only a minute or two’s ab- 
sence—for hehad not quitted his cham- 
bers more than five minutes before he 
had re-entered them, finding the Earl 
of Dreddlington there—of all pers 
sons in the world the very last whom 
Gammon would have wished to be 
aware of the existence of such an in- 
strument. Who could have imagined 
—calculated on such an occurrence ? 
Never before had the Earl visited him 
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at his own private residence ; and to 
come just precisely at the very mo- 
ment—and yet, thought Gammon, al- 
mos’ starting back a step or two— 
when one came to think of it—what 
was more likely than that, on seeing 
the paragraph in the morning paper, 
his lordship should have done the very 
thing he did, and driven downto Mr 
Gammon for an explanation? Bah! 
thought Mr Gammon, and stamped 
his foot on the pavement. 

[Ay, Satan, it was a very slippery 
trick indeed, which you had played 
this acute friend of yours. ] 

** But the thing is done; and what 
am I now to do? What can I do? 
First of all, there’s Titmouse—where 
is that little miscreant at this moment ? 
Will he follow his wife to Grosvenor 
Square? Will the Earl have recover- 
ed, before I can see Titmouse, suffi- 
ciently to recollect what has happen- 
ed? Will they allow him to be admit- 
ted into the sick-chamber? Suppose 
his presence should remind the Earl 
of what he has this day heard? 
Suppose he should recover his senses 
—what course will he take? Will he 
acquaint his daughter that she is mar- 
ried to a vulgar bastard—oh, fright- 
ful!—she and he the two proudest 


persons, perhaps, living !— Will they 
spurn him from them with loathing 
and horror ?—expose the little impos- 
tor to the world?—and take, God 
knows what steps against me, fez the 
share I have had in the matter ?>—Oh, 


impossible! — inconceivable! They. 
ean never blazon their own degrada- 
tion to the world! Or will Lord 
Dreddlington have discretion and self- 
command sufficient to keep the blight- 
ing secret to himself? Will he rest 
satisfied with my statement, or insist 
on‘conclusive proof and corroboration? 
Will he call for vouchers—ah !” here 
he ground his teeth together, for he 
recollected the trick which Titmouse 
had played him in destroying the 
precious documents already spoken 
of. “If the little wretch do not 
hear of what*has happened from 
any one else, shall I tell him that I 
have communicated his secret to Lord 
Dreddlington? Fancy him and his 
wife meeting after they know all !— 
or him and the Earl! Suppose the Earl 
should die—and without having dis- 
closed this secret to any one? Oh, 
oh! what a godsend would that be! 
All straight then, to the end of the 
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chapter!—How near it was, this 
morning !—If I had but suffered those 
two boobies to wrangle together till it 
was too late !"—A Uitile colour came 
into Mr Gammon’s cheek at> this 
point—as if he felt that perhaps he 
was then going a little too far, in enter- 
taining such wishes and regrets: still 
he could not dismiss the reflection ; 
nay, what was more probable than 
that so desperate a shock suffered by a 
man of his advanced years, might be 
only the precursor of a second and 
fatal fit of apoplexy ?—“ Doctor Bailey 
caret some fears of that sort to- 
ay.” 

If Mr Gammon had seen the watch- © 
ful eyes at that moment settled upon 
him, by two persons who were ap- 
proaching him, and who passed him, 
unobserved ; and could have dreamed 
of the errand which had brought these 
two persons into that part of the town 
—it might have set his busy brain 
upon quite a new track of harassing 
conjecture and apprehension. Bithe 
was far too intently occupied with his 
thoughts to see any one, as he walked 
slowly down Holborn; and some five 
minutes afterwards, having got to 
within a hundred yards of Saffron 
Hill, he was startled out of his medi- 
tations by hearing a voice calling out 
his name—and looking towards the 
middle of the street, whence the sound 
came, beheld Mr Titmouse, calling 
and beckoning to him eagerly, out of 
a hackney-coach, which was slowl 
driving up Holborn, and at Titmouse’s 
bidding drew up to the kerb-stone. 

« Oh—I say!—Mr Ganimon !— 
here’s,a precious mess !—Such a devil 
of a row!”—commenced Titmouse, 
alarmedly, speaking in a low voice 
through the coach window. 

“* What, sir?” enquired Gammon, 
sternly. 

‘© Why—eh? heard of it? Lady 
Cicely” 

«* T have heard of it, sir,” replied 
Gammon, gloomily—* and I have, in 
my turn, something of far greater 
consequence to tell you.—Let the 
coachman turn back and drive you t& 
my chambers, where I will meet you 
in a quarter of an hour’s time.” 

* Oh Lord! Won't you get in and 
tell me now ?—Do, Mr Gam” 

‘«* No, sir!” replied Gammon, stern- 
ly, and walked away, leaving Tit- 
mouse in a pretty fright. 

“ Now, shall I tell him, or not? 
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thought Gammon: and after some 
minutes’ anxious consideration, deter- 
mined on doing so—and on threaten- 
ing him, that if he did not change his 
courses, so far as money went, he— 
Gammon—would instantly blast him, 
by exposure of his real character and 
circumstances to the whole world. 
What might be the actual extent of 
his embarrassments, Gammon knew 
not, nor was he aware of the fact, 
that Titmouse was at that moment 
getting into the hands of swindling 
money-lenders. In point of dress and 
manners, Titmouse was thesame that he 
. had ever been, since fortune had given 
him the means of dressing according 
to his fancy, and the fashion; but any 
one looking at his face, could see in 
the slightly bloud-shot eye, its jaded 
expression, and the puffy appearance 
of his face, the results of systematic 
excess and debauchery. When Gam- 
mon joined him at his chambers, and 
told him the events of the day, Tit- 
mouse exhibited affright, that to any 
other beholder than one so troubled 
as Gammon, would have appeared lu- 
dicrous ; but as that gentleman’s object 
was to subdue and terrify his com- 
panion into an implicit submission 
to his will, he dismissed him for the 
day, simply enjoining him to keep 
away from Grosvenor.square and 
Park-lane till an early hour in the 
ensuing morning—by which time 
events, which might have happened in 
the interval, might determine the 
course which Gammon should dictate 
to Titmouse. At that time Gammon 
was strongly inclined to insist on Tit- 
mouse’s going to the Continent for a 
little while, to be out of harm’s way ; 
but, in fact, he felt dreadfully embar- 
rassed to know how to dispose of Tit- 
mouse—regarding him with feelings 
somewhat, perhaps, akin to those with 
which Frankenstein beheld his mon- 
ster. 

‘ But to return to Lord Dreddlington. 
The remedies resorted to so speedily 
after his seizure at Mr Gammon’s 
ghambers, had most materially counte- 
racted the effects of the terrible shock 
which he had sustained, and which, 
but for such interference, would in all 
probability have proved fatal in its 
consequences. Shortly after his re- 
moval to his own house, he sank into 
tranquil and safe sleep, which con- 
tinued, with a few interruptions, for 
several hours—during which his brain 
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recovered itself, in a considerable 
measure, from the sudden and 
rary pressure which had been upon it, 
Towards seven o'clock in the evening, 
there were sitting, on one side of the 
bed Miss Macspleuchan, and on the 
other the Lady Cecilia—who also had 
rallied from the shock which she had 
sustained, and now, occasionally shed. 
ding tears, sat gazing in melancholy 
silence at the countenance of her 
father. She was certainly a miserable 
young woman, was Lady Cecilia— 
ignorant though she might be of the 
real extent of disaster consequent 
upon her alliance with Titmouse, 
whom she had long hated and despised, 
on all occasions avoiding his company. 
Their almost total estrangement was 
quite notorious in society. His lord. 
ship’s physician had quitted the cham. 
ber for a few minutes, to make 
arrangements for continuing with him 
during the night; and neither Miss~ 
Macspleuchan nor Lady Cecilia had 
spoken for some time. At length 
the Earl, who had become rather 
restless, faintly muttered at intervals 
to himself the words, 

“ Bubble—villain— Black wall”—— 

** You see,” whispered Miss Mac- 
spleuchan, ‘* what he’s thinking of. . 
He dined with those people, you 
know.” Lady Cecilia nodded in silence. 
Presently his lordship resumed— 

“* Account closed! —Call on Mr Gam- 
mon—Is Mr Gammon at home?”—— 

The current of his recollections had 
now brought him to the point of dan- 
ger; and after pausing for a moment,a 
troubled expression came over his face 
—he was evidently realizing the com- 
mencement of the terrible scene in 
Mr Gammon’s room—then he seemed 
to have lost the train of his thoughts 
for a while, as his features slowly re- 
sumed their previous placidity ; but 
the troubled expression presently re- 
turned: his lips were suddenly com- 
pressed, and his brow corrugated, as 
if with the emotion of anger or indig- 
nation. 

** Monstrous! Two thousandpounds ?” 
He spoke these words in a much 
stronger voice than those preceding. 

** Oh, dear !—I should have thought 
his lordship had lost much more than 
that,’ whispered Miss Macspleuchan, 
in a low tone. 

“‘ Insist !—_Titmouse— Titmouse” — 
his lips slightly quivered, and he 
paused for a while. 
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“Shocking! What will she’—— 
an expression of agony came over his 
face. 

“ Poor papa! He’s evidently heard 
it all!” whispered Lady Cecilia, 
faintly. 

« Hush!” exclaimed Miss Mac- 
spleuchan, raising her finger to her 
lips—adding ye “if he goes on 
in this way, I shall go and fetch Dr 
Whittington in.” 

“ Cecilia !—Cecilia’’—continued the 
Earl; and suddenly opening his eyes, 

azed forward, and then on each 
side, with a dull confused stare. Then 
he closed them, muttering—* I cer- 
tainly thought Mr Gammon was here!” 
Shortly afterwards he opened them 
again; and his head being inclined 
towards the side where Lady Cecilia 
was sitting, they fell upon, and seemed 
to be arrested by her countenance. 
After gazing at her for some moments 
with a very, very sorrowful expression, 
he again closed his eyes, murmuring— 
“ Poor Cecilia!” 

“TI really think, my dear, you'd 
better leave the room,” faltered Miss 
Macspleuchan; imagining, from the 
state of her own feelings, that those of 
Lady Cecilia would be overpowering 
her—for nothing could be more soul- 
touching than the tone in which the 
Earl had last spoken. 

“‘No; he’s asleep again,” replied 
Lady Cecilia, calmly—and for a quar- 
ter of an hour all was again silent. 
The Earl sighed; and, opening his 
eyes, looked full at Lady Cecilia, and 
with a more natural expression. 

‘¢ Kiss me, Cecilia,” said he, gently ; 
and raising both his arms a little, 
while she leaned forward and kissed 
his forehead, he very feebly placed 
them round her, but they almost im- 
mediately sank on the bed again, as if 
he had not strength to keep them 
extended. 

“We will live together, Cecilia, 
again,” murmured the Earl. 

‘¢ Dear papa, don’t distress yourself; 
if you do, I really must go away from 

ou.” 

a “No, no; you must not, Cecilia,” 
murmured the Earl, sadly and faintly, 
and shaking his head. 

‘** Have you seen him to-day?” he 
presently asked, with a little more 
energy, as if he were becoming more 
and more thoroughly awake, and 
aware of his position ; and there was 
a marked difference in the expression 


of his eye—partly perplexed, partly 
alarmed. el 

‘* No, papa—I left the moment it 
happened, and came here; and have 
been here ever since. Do, dear papa, 
be calm!” added Lady Cecilia, with 
perfect composure. 

‘¢ There !—I am gone blind again,” 
said the Earl, suddenly, and raised his 
trembling hands to his eyes. 

“So you knew it all?” said he, 
presently, tremulously removing his 
hands, and looking up, as if the mo- 
mentary obscuration of his sight had 
ceased. 

‘‘Oh yes, papa, of course! How 
could I help it? Try to go to sleep 
again, dear papa.” There was a faint 
dash of petulance in her manner. 

They were at terrible cross pur- 
poses. 

His eye remained fixed steadily on 
that of his daughter. “ Is it not bor- 
rible, Cecilia?”’ said he, with a shud- 


der. 

‘‘ Dear papa, I don’t know wha 
you mean,” replied Cecilia, quite start- 
led by the tone of his voice, and the 
expression of his eye. There was no- 
ting wild or unnatural about it. The 
eye seemed that of a man in his full 
senses, but horrified by some frightful 
recollection or other. 

“I thought it would have killed 
her,” he muttered, closing his eyes, 
while a faint flush came over his face, 
oe that of Lady Cecilia turned deadly 

ale. 
ee Don’t speak again, dear,” whis- 
pered Miss Macspleuchan, herself a 
little startled by the Earl’s manner— 
‘she’s wandering a little; he'll go to 
sleep presently.” 

‘«‘ Yes, in my grave, madam,” replied 
the Earl, gravely, and speaking in 4 
stronger voice than he had yet spoken 
in—at the same time turning towards 
Miss Maespleuchan an eye that sud- 
deniy blanched her face. She gazed 
at him in silence, and apprelensively. 

There ensued a pause of a minute 
or two, 

«¢ Oh, Cecilia,” said the Earl, pre- 
sently, shaking his head, and looking 
at her with the same terrible expres- 
sion that had so startled her before— 
‘‘ that I had first followed you to your 
grave!” 
es: 7 y dear papa, you are only dream- 
in 

ee No, I am not. Oh! how can 
you, Cecilia, be so calm here, when 
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you know that you have married 
OS aE 

Lady Cecilia glanced hurriedly at 
Miss Macspleuchan, who, having risen 
a little from her chair, was leaniug for- 
ward in an agitated manner, and strain- 
ing her ear to catch every word— 
« What are you talking about, papa ?” 
gasped Lady Cecilia, while her face 
became of a deadly whiteness. 

«‘ Why, I thought you knew it all,” 
said the Earl, sustained and stimulated 
by the intensity of his feelings—* that 
this Titmouse—is—Mr Gammon has 
acknowledged all—an infamous im- 
postor—an illegitimate” 

Miss Macspleuchan, with a faint 
shriek, rang the bell at the bed-head 
violently ; but before she or any one 
else could reach her, Lady Cecilia had 
fallen heavily on the floor, where she 
lay insensible, her maid falling down 
over her as she rushed into the room, 
alarmed by the sudden violent ringing 
of the bell. All was confusion and 
horror. Lady Cecilia was instantly 


carsied out insensible; the Earl was 
found to have been seized with a 
second fit of apoplexy. Dr Bailey was 
quickly in attendance, followed soon 
after by an eminent accoucheur, whom 
it had been found necessary to send 


for, Lady Cecilia’s illness having as- 
sumed the most alarming character con- 
ceivable. When Miss Macspleuchan 
had in some measure recovered from 
her distraction, she dispatched a ser- 
vant to implore the instant attendance 
of the Duke and Duchess of Tantal- 
Jan, unable to bear the overwhelming 
horror occasioned to her by the state- 
‘ment of the Earl of Dreddlington ; 
and which, whether so astounding and 
frightful a statement was founded in 
fact or not, and only a delusion of the 
Earl’s, was likely to have given the 
unfortunate Lady Cecilia her death- 
blow. 

Both the Duke and Duachess—the 
nearest relatives of the Earl then in 
London, (the Duke being his brother- 
in-law)—were, within half an hour, 
at Lord Dreddlington’s, and made ac- 
quainted with the fearful occasion of 
‘what had happened. The Duke and 
Duchess were quite as proud and 
haughty people as Lord Dreddling- 
ton; but the Duke was a little the 
Earl's superior in point of understand- 
ing. When first told of the Earil’s 
disclosure, he was told it as if it were 
an ascertained fact ; and his horror 
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knew no bounds. But when he came 
to enquire into the matter, and found 
that it rested on no other foundation 
than the distempered wanderings of a 
man whose brain was ‘at the time la- 
bouring under the effects of an apo- 
plectic seizure, he began to feel a 
great relief; especially when Miss 
Macspleuchan could mention no single 
circumstance corroboratory of so ama- 
zing and frightful a representation. 
At her suggestion, the Duke, who 
could be of no service to the Earl, 
who was in the hands of the physi- 
cians, hurried home again, and sent 
off a special messenger to Mr Gam- 
mon, whose address Miss Macspleuch« 
an had given him, with the following 
note :—. 


«* The Duke of Tantallan presents 
‘*his compliments to Mr Gammon, 
‘*and most earnestly begs that he 
‘* will, without a moment's delay, 
“favour the Duke with a call in 
** Portman Square, on business of the 
‘* Jast importance. 


Portman Square, 
“ Wednesday Evening, 9 o’clock.” 


A huge servant of the Duke’s—with 
powdered hair, silver epaulets, dark 
crimson coat, and white breeches, 
having altogether a most splendid ap- 
pearance—created something like a 
sensation in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Thavies’ Inn, by enquiring, 
with a very impatient and excited air, 
for “* Thavies’ Inn,” and ‘a gentleman 
of the name of Gammon,” who was 
very naturally supposed to be honour- 
ed by some special and direct com- 
munication from the king, or at least 
some member of the royal family. 
Gammon himself—who was in the act 
of opening his door to go out and make 
his promised call of enquiry in Gros- 
venor Square—was flustered for a mo- 
ment, on finding himself stepping into 
the arms of such-an imposing person~- 
age; who said, as he gave him the 
letter, on finding him to be Mr Gam- 
mon—‘‘ From the Duke of Tantallan, 
sir. His grace, I believe, expects you 
immediately, sir.” 

Mr Gammon hastily opened the 
letter, and having glanced at the con- 
tents—** Give my compliments to his 
grace, and say I will attend him im- 
mediately,” said he. The man with- 
drew, and Gammon returned into his 
chamber, and sat for a few moments 
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in the darkness—he having just be- 
fore put out his lamp. He burst 
into a cold sweat—‘ What's in the 
wind now!”’ said he to himself. « Ah, 
why did I not ask the fellow ?”—and 
starting from his seat, he rushed down 
stairs, and succeededin calling back the 
Duke's servant just as he was turning 
- out of the inn—* Do you happen to 
have been into Grosvenor Square to- 
day? And do you know how the Earl 
of Dreddlington is?” enquired Gam- 
mon anxiously. 

«“ Yes, sir; his lordship, and the 
Lady Cecilia Titmouse, his daughter, 
are both dangerously ill. I believe his 
lordship, sir, has had a stroke—they say 
it’s the second he’s had to-day—and 
her ladyship is taken in labour, and is 
in a shocking bad way, sir. The 
Duke and Duchess were sent for in a 
dreadful hurry about an hour ago.” 

‘«¢ Dear! I'msorry to hear it! Thank 
you,” replied Gammon, hastily turning 
away a face that he felt must have 
gone of a ghastly paleness. 

«It may be only to enquire about 
the Artificial Rain Company”—said 
Gammon to himself, as, having pro- 
cured a light, he poured himself out a 
small glass of brandy and drank it 
off, to overcome a little sense of faint- 


ness which he felt coming rapidly over 


him. ‘ The Dukeés a shareholder, I 
think. Not at all unlikely! — And 
as for Lady Cecilia's illness—nothing 
so extraordinary about it—when one 
considers her situation—and the 
shock occasioned by the Earl’s sud- 
den and alarming illness! But I 
must take a decided course, one way 
or another, with the Duke !—Sup- 
pose the Earl has disclosed the affair 
to Lady Cecilia—and it has got to’the 
Duke’s ears? Good God! how is one 
to deal with it? Suppose I were to af- 
fect total ignorance of the thing—and 
swear that it is altogether a delusion 
on the part of the Earl ?— That would 
be rather a bold stroke, too!—Sup- 
pose the Earl to die of this bout— 
there’s an end of the thing, and all’s 
well, provided I can manage Tit- 
mouse!_-A_ second fit of apoplexy, 
within twelve hours—humph !—If the 
Earl has mentioned the thing—and 
distinctly and intelligibly—how far 
has he gone ?>—Did he name the rent 
charge ?>—Ah!—well, and suppose he 
did? What's easier than also to deny 
that altogether? But suppose Tit- 
mouse should be tampered with, and 
pressed about the business? Perdi- 
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tion !=-all is lost!—Yet they would 
hardly like to defy me, and trumpet 
the thing abroad!—Then there’s the 
other course—own that I am in posses- 
sion of the fatal secret—that I became 
so only recently ;—and avow the rea- 
son of my taking the rent-charge ; and 
insist upon retaining it, as the condi- 
tion of my secrecy? That also is a 
bold stroke: both are bold!— Yet one 
of them I must choose !—Then, sup- 
pose the Earl to recover: he will 


never be the same man he was—that . ~ 


I find is always the case—his mind, 
such as it is, will go nearly altogether! 
—But if he recovers a glimmering of 
sense—egad! ‘twill require a little 
nerve, too, to deny the thing to his 
face, and swear that the whole thing 
is a delusion of a brain disordered by 
previous fright !—And suppose Lady 
Cecilia dies?—And leaves no issue ? 
—And then Lord Dreddlington fol- 
lows her—by heavens, this little devil 
becomes Lord Drelincourt at once! ! 

This was the way that Mr Gam- 
mon turned the thing over if his 
mind, as he rapidly walked towards 
Portman Square; and by the time 
that he had reached the Duke’s house, 
he had finally determined on the 
course he should pursue: and though 
his face was rather pale, he was per- 
fectly self-possessed ani firm, at the 
moment of his being shown into the 
library, where the Duke was walking 
about, impatient for his arrival. : 

* Gracious God, sir !”—commen- 
ced the Duke, in a low tone, with much 
agitation of manner, the moment that 
the servant had closed the door be- 
hind him—* what is all this horrible 
news we hear about Mr Titmouse ?” 

“ Horrible news—about Mr Tit- 
mouse?” echoed Gammon, amazed- 
ly—‘“ pardon me—I don’t under- 
stand your grace! If you allude to 
the two executions, which I'm sorry 
to hear” —— 

‘* Pho, sir! you are trifling! Be- 
lieve me, this is a very awful moment 
to all persons involved in what has 
taken place!” replied the Duke, his 
Voice quivering with emotion. 

** Your grace will excuse me, but 
I really cannot comprehend you !"— 

*¢ You soon shall, sir! I tell you, it 
may be a matter of infinite moment 
to yourself personally, Mr Gam- 
mon!” 

“ What does your Grace mean ?” 
enquired Gammon, respectfully, but 
firmly—and throwing an expression of 
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still greater amazement into his 
face 


« Mean sir? By ! that you’ve 
killed my Lord Dreddlington and the 
Lady Cecilia,” cried the Duke, in a 
very violent manner. 

** | wait to hear, as soon as your 
grace may condescend to explain,” 
said Gammon, calmly. 

‘‘ Explain, sir? “Why, I have 
already told and explained every 
thing !” replied the cholerie duke, who 
imagined that he really had done so. 

*¢ Your grace has told—has explain- 
ed nothing whatever,” said Gammon. 

«© Why sir—I mean, what's this 
horrible story you've been telling my 
Lord Dreddlington about Mr Titmouse 
being—in plain English, sir—a Bas- 
TARD?”’. 

If the Duke had struck at Gammon, 
the latter could not have started back 
more suddenly and violently than he 
did silccring his grace utter the last 
-word ; and he remained gazing at the 
Dnke with a face full of horror and 
bewilderment. The spectacle which 
he presented arrested the Duke's in- 
creasing excitement. The Duke stared 
with amazement. ‘ Why, sir, are we 
both—are we all—mad? or dreaming ? 
or what has come to us ?”’ 

« I think,” replied Gammon, a little 
recovering from the sort of stupor into 
_ which the Duke’s words had apparent- 
ly thrown him, “it is I who have a 
better title than your grace to ask the 

uestion !—I tell Lord Dreddlington 
that Mr Titmouse is a bastard! Why, 
Ican hardly credit my ears! Does my 
Lord Dreddlington say that I have 
told him so?” 

* He does, sir!” replied the Duke, 
fiercely. 

** And what else may his lordship 
have said concerning me?” enquired 
Gammon, with a sort of hopeless smile. 

‘« By heaven, sir, you mustn't treat 
this matter lightly!" said the Duke, 
impetuously. 

** May I ask your grace whether 
this is the matter mentioned in your 
grace’s note, as of the” 

“It is, sir! it is!—and it’s killed 
my Lord Dreddlington—and also the 
Lady Cecilia!” 

«* What !” cried Gammon, starting 
and exhibiting increasing amazement 
—* does her ladyship, too, say that I 
have told her so?” 

« Yes, sir; she does!” 

«© What, Lady Cecilia!” echoed 
Gammon, really confounded. 
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“ Well, sir—I think she did’—— 

“* Think, your grace!" interrupted 
Gammon, rather bitterly. 

« Well, sir—certainly the fact is, 
I may be mistaken as to ¢hat mutter, 
I was not present; but, at all events, 
my Lord Dreddlington certainly says 
you told Aim—and he’s told Lady 
Cecilia—and it’s killing her—it is, 
sir! By heavens, sir, I expect hourly 
to hear of both of their deaths !—And 
I beg to ask you, sir, once for all, 
have you ever made any such state- 
ment to my Lord Dreddlington ?” 

** Not a syllable—never a breath of 
the sort in all my life!” replied Gam- 
mon boldly, and rather sharply, as if 
indignant at being pressed about so 
absurd a matter. 

* What !—nothing of the sort ? 
or to that effect ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly not !—~ But 
let me ask, in my turn, is the fact 
so? Does your grace mean to say 
that”’—— 

““No, sir,” interrupted the Duke, 
but not speaking in his former confi- 
dent tone—‘‘ but my Lord Dreddlington 
does !”’ 

- Oh, impossible! impossible!” cried 
Gammon, with an incredulous air— 
*‘ only consider for one moment—how 
could the fact possibly be so and I not 
know it?) Why, I know every step of 
his pedigree!” The Duke drummed 
vehemently with his finger on the 
table, and stared at Gammon with the 
air of a man suddenly and completely 
nonplussed. 

«© Why, Mr Gammon, then my Lord 
Dreddlington must have completely 
lost his senses! He declares that you 
told him that such was the fact!— 
When and where, may I ask, did you 
first see him to-day?” 

‘** About half-past eleven or twelve 
o’clock to-day, when he called at my 
chambers in a state of the greatest 
agitation and excitement, occasioned 
by the announcement in this morning’s 
paper of the sudden blow-up of the 
Artificial” —— 

“ Good heaven! why, is that gone?” 
interrupted his grace, eagerly and 
alarmedly, ‘“ When? why? how? 
By heaven, it’s enough to turn any 
one’s head !” 

** Indeed it is, yourgrace. My Lord 
Dreddlington was the first from whom 
I heard any thing on the subject.” 

** It’s very odd I didn’t see the para- 
graph! Where was it? In the 
Morning Growl?” 
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‘ It was, your grace—it stated that 
Sir Sharper Bubble had suddenly ab- 


sconded, with all the funds of "»—— 

** Oh, the villain! Why do you 
make such people chairmen, and trea- 
surers, and so forth? How must the 
loss be made good? You really don’t 
look sharp ‘enough after people whom 
you put into such situations! Who 
the deuce is this fellow—this Sir Bub- 
ble Sharper, or Sir Sharper Bubble ?” 

“He was greatly respected in the 
City, or would not have been in the 
situation he was. Who could have 
suspected it ?” 

‘* And is the thing quite blown up? 
All gone?” “ 

** Yes, I fear it is, indeed!” replied 
Gammon, shrugging his shoulders and 
sighing. 

** Of course no one can be made 
liable—come the worst to the worst— 
eh?” enquired the Duke, very anxious- 
ly, ** beyond the amount of his shares ? 
How’s that, Mr Gammon ?” 

« I devoutly trust not! Your grace 
sees it depends a good deal on the pro- 
minence which any one takes in the 
affair.” 

“ Egad! is that the principle? I 
assure you, Mr Gammon, I have not, 
for my part, taken the least public 
part in the proceedings "—— 

«Tam very happy to hear it, your 
grace! Nor have 1—but I very much 
fear that my Lord Dreddlington may 
have gone further a good deal” —— 

“ T’ve several times warned him on 
the subject, I assure you! By the way, 
there’s that other affair, Mr Gammon. 
I hope—eh ?—that the Gunpowder 
and Fresh Water” ——— 

** Good heavens, your grace! I 
hope all is right there—or I, for one, 
am a ruined man!” replied Gammon, 

uickly. 

ss |—I—hope so too, sir. So Lord 
Dreddlington was a good deal shocked, 
eh, this morning ?” 

' & Yes, indeed, he was—nay, most 
alarmingly excited! I was greatly 
alarmed on his account, directly I saw 


« And is this Mr Titmouse—eh ?— 
involved in the thing ?” 

‘* I really can’t tell, your grace—his 
movements are somewhat eccentric— 
it’s extremely difficult to discover or 
account for them! By the way, I re- 
collect now that I did mention his 
name to Lord Dreddlington.” 

‘* Ah, indeed? What about?” in- 
terrupted his grace, briskly. 
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« Why, I just heard that early this 
morning there would be one or two 
executions put into his +hhouse—he’s 


‘been going on lately in a very wild 


way.” 

a Oh, he’s a monstrous little—but 
_ that all _ poe between you 
and my Lor reddlington about 
him?” ‘ a 

‘¢ I will undertake to say,” replied 
Gammon, pausing, putting his finger 
to his lips, and trying to recollect— 
“‘ that that was the only mention made 
of his name, for soon after his lordship 
was seized with a fit,” and Mr Game 
mon proceeded to give the duke a very 
vivid and feeling description of it.. 

*¢ What a singular hallucination his 
lordship must be labouring under, to 
make such an assertion concerning me 
as he appears to have made,” presently 
observed Gammon. 

“Very!” replied the Duke gravely, 
still feeling serious misgivings on the 
subject ; but what could he say or do 
further, after the solemn, the explicit, 
and repeated denials of Mr Gammon? 
His grace then gave him an account 
of what he had heard as to the 
mode of Lord Dreddlington’s seigire, 
and that of Lady Cecilia; and as he 
went ov, Gammon quivered fromtopto 
toe, and it required all his extraordi- 
nary powers of self-command to con- 
ceal his excessive agitation from the 
Duke. , 

‘s By the way, where is Mr Tits 
mouse?” enquired the Duke, as he 
rose, after saying that he was going 
on immediately to Grosvenor Square. 
** T have sent to Park Lane, and find 
that he has not been there since the 
morning.” 

‘* T really don’t know, I assure your 
grace. I have not seen him for seye- 
ral days! Jf his affairs are as seriously 
involved as your grace would intimate, 
he may probably be keeping out of 
the way.” 

*¢ Do let me beg of you to take the 
trouble of enquiring after him to- 
morrow morning, Mr Gammon? He 
must be very much shocked to hear 
of the lamentable condition of Lady 
Cecilia ! .” 

«‘ Indeed I will, I assure yourgrace! 
I only hope he may not have gone 
over to the Continent.” 

** God bless my soul, but I hope 
not!” interrupted the Duke, earnestly; 
and added, after one or two other ob- 
servations, “ then I understand you 
as stating, Mr Gammon, that there.is 
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not the least pretence or foundation, 
in point of fact, for the representation 
which my Lord Dreddlington has 
made concerning you, with reference 
to Mr Titmouse—excuse me—is it so, 
upon your word of honour?” 

«* Upon my sacred word of honour!” 
replied Gammon, steadfastly; and 
bowing to the Duke, took his leave, 
promising to call on his grace early 
on the morrow, and to make every 
exertion to see Mr Titmouse—whom 
Mr Gammon was now, indeed, de. 
vouringly anxious to see, and would 
have made -almost any sacrifice to 
be enabled to fall in with him 
that very night. Good heavens! 
how much now depended on Tit- 
mouse !—on the manner in which he 
would deal with such questions as 
would infallibly be asked of him by 
the Duke, and by any one else who 
might have heard of the rumour! In 
short, Gammon was quite distracted 
by doubts and fears, as he bent his 
way back to his chambers, not ven- 
turing, after what he had heard, to 
call in Grosvenor Square that evening, 
lest he should hear fatal news of either 
the Earl or Lady Cecilia—that is, of 
either or both of his victims! The next 
morning the following announcement 
of the Earl's illness appeared in most 
of the morning papers, and created 
quite a sensation in society :— 

*‘ SUDDEN AND ALARMING ILLNESS 
“or THE Eart or DRrEDDLINGTON 
“anp Lavy Ceciia Titmouse.— 
** Yesterday, the Earl of Dreddlington 
« experienced an apopletic seizure of 
‘<a most serious nature, and which, 
** but for the most prompt and deci- 
‘“* sive medical treatment, must have 
** proved immediately fatal. His lord- 
* ship rallied a little during the course 
“‘ of the day, but in the evening expe- 
** rienced a second and still more 
“ alarming fit, and continues in a state 
* which is calculated to excite the 
** gxeatest apprehension. We regret 
‘6 sR to add, that Lady Cecilia Tit- 
** mouse, his lordship’s only daughter, 
** happening to be with his lordship at 
“6 the moment of his sudden seizure, 
‘* was immediately seized with illness, 
*¢ which, in her ladyship’s critical state 
*¢ of health, may be attended with most 
* serious consequences.” 

In the evening papers, it was stated 

~ that the Earl of Dreddlington still con- 
tinued in a precarious condition, and 
that Lady Cecilia was not expected to 
survive the night ; and the instant that 
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Mr. Gammon laid his hands on the 
next morning's paper, he turned with 
eagerness and trepidation to a particu. 
lar gloomy corner of it—and a faint 
momentary mist came over his eyes, 
while he read as follows :— 

“‘ Yesterday, in Grosvenor Square, 
** in her 29th year, after giving prema- 
‘* ture birth to a son, still-born, Lady 
“* Cecilia Titmouse, the lady of Tittle- 
‘bat Titmouse, Esq. M.P., and only 
*‘ daughter and heiress of the Right 
‘“* Honourable the Earl of Dreddling- 
“ton.” Mr Gammon laid down the 
paper, and for some moments felt over- 
come with a deadly faintness. Hav- 
ing, however, recovered himself a little, 
in casting a hasty apprehensive glance 
over the paper for intelligence of the 
Earl of Dreddlington, he read as fol- 
lows :— 

“* The Earl of Dreddlington conti- 
‘* nues alarmingly ill. Drs Bailey and 
‘* Whittington are in constant attend- 
‘* ance upon his lordship. Our read- 
‘* ers will see, in another part of our 
** paper, the melancholy announce- 
** ment of the death of his lordship’s 
“lovely and accomplished daughter, 
‘* Lady Cecilia Titmouse, after giving 
‘€ premature birth to a son, still-born. 
“« We regret to hear it rumoured, that 
‘ the illness of his lordship originated 
“‘in a shock occasioned by circum- 
« stances of a very painful nature ; but 
‘* this report, we trust, will turn out to 
‘‘ be unfounded. In the event of his 
‘‘ lordship’s demise, he is succeeded 
“ in his titles and estates by his son-in- 
‘law, Mr Titmouse, M.P. for Yat- 
* ton.” 

It will surely be a relief to one’s 
feelings to pass away, for a while at 
least, from the contemplation of these 
events of untoward and disastrous 
issue, to persons and to incidents 
of a very different character. Turn, 
therefore, kind and patient reader! 
your eye to that retreat of long-suf- 
fering virtue which is to be found in 
Vivian Street. Relieved from the im- 
mediate pressure which had, as it were, 
forced himdown into the very dust, poor 
Aubrey’s pious and well-disciplined 
mind was not long in recovering that 
tone of “confident reliance upon the 
goodness and mercy of God which that 
God had seen fit so severely to try; 
and such He now permitted Aubrey 
to see had been his object. He and 
his lovely—his beloved wife and sister 
soon recovered a considerable measure 
of composure, and even cheerfulness ; 
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yet felt they all in the deep waters 
The generous and timely interference 
of Mr Runnington had secured them, 
indeed, a few months’ respite from the 
harassing and tormenting attacks of 
those who seemed beft upon their 
destruction; but what.was to become 
of them all when the arrival of the 
next term should have again set into 
motion against them the dismal ma- 
chinery of the law? None of them 
could foresee any mode of exit from 
their troubles; speculation was idle: 
yet lost they not an humble but. trem- 
bling hope, that Providence would yet 
make a way for their escape. 

The one of all the recent occurrences 
which had most shocked and disheart- 
ened Mr Aubrey, and driven him 
nearest to the verge of downright 
despair, was that of Lady Stratton’s 
death, and its afflicting concomitants. 
How powerfully and perseveringly did 
the Arch-enemy of mankind represent 
this circumstance to him—especially 
in those moods of depression which 
are incident to all of us in this fluctuat- 
ing scene of trial and suffering—as 
proof that he was the sport of chance, 
the victim of evil destiny! What had 
he, his wife, his sister, done to deserve 
it? ,But, thank God! in vain were 
these suggestions from beneath ; totally 
ineffectual 


“To shake his trust in God!” 


Certainly, the event alluded to baf- 
fled all his calculations, long, and deep- 
ly, and anxiously as he reflected upon 
it, in all its bearings—and his only re- 
fuge lay in the simple reference of it to 
the all-wise providence of God. Oh, 
foolish fiend! and didst thou really 
think this little matter was sufficient to 
make him doubt or deny God’s moral 
government of the world ?—Far other- 
wise, indeed, was it with him, enlight. 
ened by intelligence from on high; 
and which satisfied Aubrey, that it was 
but reasonable to expect, while there 
was so much that was utterly incom- 
prehensible and inexplicable in God’s 
own character, in his physical and na- 
tural government of the world, corres. 
ponding mystery and incomprehensi- 
bility in his morai government of the 
world. We are permitted to obtain 
a few occasional glimpses into the one, 
as well as into the other—and they 
should satisfy us of the reality of the 
sublime and awful system which is in 
existence around us. What know we 
of the ultimate scope and end of His 
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working? What seeming good shall 
we be sure will not produce evil? 
What seeming evil shall we be sure 
will not produce, and is not designed 
to produce, good? And may not our 
ignorance in these respects be speci- 
ally ordained to test the faith of man— 
to check presumptuous confidence— 
to repel palsying despair; in a word, 
to make man walk humbly with his God, 
in constant and implicit dependence 
upon Him? Oh, blessed.is the man of 
true devoutness of mind, and :protect- 
ed from innumerable troubles and 
perils that assail and overpower those 
who choose to live without God in the 
world !—Thus was it that Aubrey, as 


he had not presumed in his prosperity, 


so despaired not in his adversity. 

He had commenced a sedulous.at- 
tendance at the chambers of Mr 
Mansfield, within a few days after the 
delicate kindness. of Mr Runnington 
had afforded him the means of doing so. 
He already knew sufficient to charm 
him with the intricate but exquisite 
system of the law of real property ; and 
the immediate practical operation of its 
principles, which he witnessed in his 
new scene of study, served to enhance 
his estimate of its importance and value. 
Mr Mansfield had recommended him 
to address his early and close attention 
to the incomparable essay of Mr Fearne, 
upon Contingent Remainders. He did 
so, and was soon enchanted with ‘the 
simplicity, subtlety, and comprehen~ 
siveness of the system developed in 
that masterly performance. In addi- 
tion to his absorbing professional la« 
bours, he continued his occasional 
contributions to substantial literature ; 
but Mr Ruanington’s generosity had 
enabled him to dispense with that 
severe and incessant exertion to which 
he had been till then accustomed, and 
enabled him to address himself to his 
difficult yet delightful studies with un- 
impaired energy. 

Some short time after he had com- 
menced his attendance at Mr Mans- 
field’s chambers, Mr Aubrey was, one 
morning about ten o'clock, on his 
way down to Lincoln’s Inn, and ‘when 
about to cross Oxford Street, paused 
to let pass him a dusty post-chaise 
and four; and as it went close and 
rapidly by him, he quite started with 
astonishment, for, unless his eye had 
extraordinarily deceived him, he had 
seen in the chaise no other than Lord 
de la Zouch, who, however, if it were 
he, had not appeared to see Mr Aubrey, 
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and probably had really not, observed 
him 


«* Why, how can this be ?” thought 
Aubrey, standing and gazing for a mo- 
ment in astonishment after the post- 
chaise. “ Tne letter which Agaes had 
the other day from Lady de la Zouch, 
did sot say a word abo.t Lord de la 
Zouch's intention to return to England! 
And alone! — And in a post-chaise— 
and travelling all night, as he evidently 
has, from Dover! ’Tis strange! What 
can be the matter ?”—And he stood 
for a moment irresolute whether or not 
he should retrace his steps, and satisfy 
his curiosity by calling at the house of 
Lord de la Zouch, in Dover Street. 
On consideration, however, he deter- 
mined not todoso. He might be mis- 
taken; but if not, Lord de la Zouch 
might have been called back to Eng- 
land on a matter of special urgency, 
and possibly deem a call from any one, 
except those he expected to see, intru- 
sive. Aubrey, therefore, continued 
his way on to Lincoln’s Inn ; and was 
very soon engrossed with the matters 
there requiring his attention. But it 
really was Lord de la Zouch whom he 
had seen; and it was solely on Au- 
brey’s own account that his lordship, 
leaving Lady dela Zouch at Paris, had 
taken this sudden journey to England— 
not intending Aubrey, however, at-all 
— at present, to be apprized of 
the fact. *T was entirely owing to the 
unconscious Gammon that Lord de la 
Zouch thus made his appearance in 
England ; for, had that- gentleman not 
taken such special pains to have insert- 
ed in the Morning Growl, the full and 
accurate account of the proceedings 
which he had caused to be instituted 
against himself, which the reader has had 
laid before him, and which his lordship 
in due course read at Paris, with infinite 
anxiety and alarm on thescore ofits pos- 
sible bearing upon Mr Aubrey, his lord- 
ship would in all probability have conti- 
nued at Paris for several months longer, 
in total ignorance of the thraldom of the 
unfortunate Aubreys. The moment 
that his lordship had read over the re- 

ort in question, he wrote off to Mr 
Rasiegion a strictly confidential let- 
ter, begging an immediate answer, with 
as full and exact an account of Mr 
Aubrey’s circumstances as Mr Run- 
nington could give. By the very next 

ost, that gentleman wrote off to his 
ordship a long letter, acquainting him 
with what had befallen the persecuted 
Aubrey, viz.—his double arrest, and in 
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respect of so terrible a liability. Mr 
Runnington spoke, in very glowing and 
feeling terms, of the manly fortitude of 
Mr Aubrey under his accumulated mis- 
fortunes; and, in short, drew so mov- 
ing a picture of the deplorable cireum- 
stances in which Mr Aubrey and his 
family were plunged, that his lordship 
the next day wrote off to inform Mr 
Runnington, in confidence, that he 
might expect+to see his lordship in 
London within a day or two—for that 
he was coming over solely on the affairs 
of the Aubreys—and was, in fact, re- 
solved upon bringing about, cost what it 
might, either alone, or in conjunction 
with such other friends cf Mr Aubrey 
as his lordship might think proper to 
take into his counsels, a complete aud 
final settlement of Mr Aubrey’s affairs, 
and so place him at once and for ever 
out of the reach of all his enemies ; to 
set him once more straight and free in 
the world, and give him a fair chance 
of securing, by the successful practice 
of the profession of the bar, that inde- 
pendence, affluence, and distinction, to 
which his great talents, learning, in- 
dustry, and unconquerable energy 
warranted him in aspiring to. As soon 
as his lordship had recovered from the 
fatigues of his journey, he sent off a 
servant to request the immediate at- 
tendance of Mr Runnington — who 
was overjoyed at receiving the sum- 
mons, and could hardly refrain from 
stepping over to Mr Mansfield’s, in 
order to apprise Mr Aubrey of the ar- 
rival of Lord de la Zouch. He ab- 
stained, however, from doing so, on 
recollecting the strict injunctions of 
Lord de la Zouch; and immediately 
set off for Dover Street. But before 
they met, let me take the opportunity 
of mentioning one or two little mat- 
ters, connected with the previous 
movements of Mr Runnington. He 
was a very able man; clear-headed, 
cautious, experienced, and singularly 
prompt and determined, when once he 
had resolved on any course of proceed- 
ing: in short, he was quite capable of 
contending against even such a formid- 
able opp8nent as Gammon, subtle, tor- 
tuous, and unscrupulous as he might 
be. * Let me once get holdof Master 
Gammon—that’s ail !”—thought, very 
frequently, Mr Runnington. Now, 
the astounding avowal which Miss Au- 
brey represented Mr Gammon as hav- 
ing made to her, in his insane attempt 
to prevail upon her to entertain his ad- 
dresses—viz. that he possessed the 
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ower of immediately, and by legal 
pena displacing Mr Titmouse, and 
repossessing Mr Aubrey of Yatton— 
had made a profound impression on the 
mind of Mr Runnington. The more 
that he reflected upon the incident— 
and upon the character of Mr Gam- 
mon, the stronger became his convic- 
tion that Mr Gammon had been in 
earnest in what he had said; that 
there was a foundation in fact for his as- 
sertion ; and that if so, some scheme 
of profound and infernal. wickedness 
must have been had recourse to, in or- 
der to dispossess Mr Aubrey of Yat- 
ton, and place Titmouse there in his 
stead. Then Mr Runnington advert- 
ed, in his own mind, to the circum- 
stance of Mr Gammon’s exercising 
such a constant interference and con- 
troul over Titmouse, and all matters 
connected with Yatton. Mr Run- 
nington—many and many a time pon- 
dered these things in his mind—but 
was, after all, completely at a loss to 
know what steps to take, and how to 
deal with the affair, as it stood. Then 
again, with reference to the death of 
Lady Stratton, and the melancholy 
circumstances attending it, Mr Run- 
nington had entered into a correspond- 
ence with Mr Parkinson, with a view 
to ascertaining the chances there were, 
of procuring his draft of Lady Strat- 
ton’s will, to be admitted to probate; 
and laid the correspondence, in the 
shape of a case, before an eminent 
practitioner in the ecclesiastical court. 
The opinion he thus obtaine¢, was, 
however, adverse; mainly, on the 
ground that there was clearly evidence 
to show a subsequent essential altera- 
tion of intention on the part of Lady 
Stratton—to say nothing of certain 
other difficulties which were suggested 
in the opinion. Mr Runrington was 
much chagrined at this result ; and, of 
course, abandoned his intention of se- 
riously contesting Mr Titmouse’s 
claim to administration. It could, 
however, he thought, do no harm, if 
he was just to lodge a caveat, even if 
he there left the matter. It might 
have the effect of interposing some de- 
lay, and staving off any contemplated 
proceedings upon the bond of Mr 
Aubrey. This step, therefore, he 
took—and was greatly delighted in 
finding, some short time afterwards, 
that the Vulture Company were bent 
on pursuing their ordinary course in 
cases of policies which rendered it 
worth their while, viz. not paying till 
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they were forced.to do so:—and the 
Company, in their turn, were delight- 
ed to find that there was a chance of 
a protracted dispute concerning the 
right to the policy. Not satisfied 
with this—still haunted by Mr Gam- 
mon’s mysterious statement to Miss 
Aubrey—it all at once occurred to Mr 
Runnington, in the conrse of one of 
his many meditations upon the subject, 
to take an opportunity of discussing 
the affair, in all its bearings, with the 
Attorney-General, whose penetrating, 
practical sagacity, sharpened by his 
zeal and sympathy, might hit upon 
something or other undiszernable to 
Mr Runnington. Without having inti- 
mated his intentions to Mr Aubrey, Mr 
Runnington, shortly after having lodged 
his caveat, succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with the Attorney-General, 
expressly with a view of talking overthe 
affairs of the unfortunate Mr Aubrey. 

“God bless my soul!” cried tue 
Attorney-General, in a tone of wonder, 
as soon as Mr Runnington had men- 
tioned the statement of Mr Gammon 
to Miss Aubrey, and the circumstances 
accompanying it. In short, it was 
clear that the Attorney-General was 
every whit as much struck with the 
circumstance as had been Mr Run- 
nington; and for some minutes. after 
Mr Runnington had named it, seemed 
lost in thought. A considerable pause 
here ensued in their conversation; ‘and 
Mr Runnington was quite delighted to 
see his distinguished companion evi- 
dently engaged in turning about the 
facts of the case in his clear and 
powerful understanding ; viewingthem 
from every point in which they could 
be contemplated, and in all their 
bearings. 

‘It’s very likely, I am disposed to 
think, that the fellow was in‘earnest,” 
at length said the Attorney-General; 
‘¢ at all events that he believed’ he 
possessed the power he professed to 
possess ; and that he was hurried away 
a little into prematurely disclosing it. 
Egad, he’s a nice person, that Gammon, 
too, by the way, to think of his pro- 
posing to sweet, pretty Miss Aubrey— 
ah, hah,” added the Attorney-General, 
with a faint but contemptuous smile; 
and presently added, in a musing sort 
of way—* I’ve got the general facts 
that came out at the trial still pretty 
fresh in my mind, and I’ve been just 
running over the links in his chain of 
proof. °Gad! we could hardly have 
failed to deteet a hitch, if there had 
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been one! link by link; we were long 
enough abont it, at any rate! I can 
conceive, too, that in a case of that 
sort there was room for a little bit of 
perjury, if it were cleverly managed; 
and Mr Gammon is a clever man! by 
the way, I’m actually going down 
special for him to York, in that 
bribery case, ah, hah.” ‘ Ay,” he 
presently resumed, “I suspect that 
one or two of the links in that 
chain of his must have been of base 
metal. Devil take him! he must 
have done it well too!” He smiled 
bitterly. 

‘¢ If that’s your impression, Mr At- 
torney, what do you think of having 
a shot at them—a second ejectment !” 


“Oh, by heaven! ¢hat’s an awful © 


affair!” replied the Attorney-General, 

shrugging his shoulders; “ besides, 

what he’s done once, he may do 
ain.” 


«¢ Ah, but we know all his witnesses - 


now beforehand! Then we fought 


him in the dark; but now’’— 

«© Ay, there’s something in that, 
certainly,” said the Attorney-General, 
musingly ; “ but then’tissuch a fright- 
ful. expense ; and where poor Aubrey’s 
to get the means.” 


‘Oh, never mind that, Mr At- 

torney!” replied Mr Runnington, but 
_at the same time rather seriously ; 

but thinking of Lord de la Zouch, he 
added rather briskly—‘“ only you 
intimate an opinion favourable towards 
venturing the experiment, and I'll 
undertake that funds shall be forth- 
coming.” 

While Mr Runnington was saying 
this, the Attorney-General sat leaning 
back in his chair, hie head inclined on 
one side, the fingers of one hand play- 
ing mechanically with his chain; in 
fact, he» was deeply engaged in 
thought, and Mr Runnington did not 
interrupt him. 

« Ah,” he presently exclaimed, 
with a sort of sigh, looking with much 
vivacity at his companion—“ I have 
it—1 have it—I see a way out of the 
wood! Well, if you can only get 
ammunition, it’s my advice to you to 
fight the battle over again, but on quite 
a different field.” 

** Indeed, Mr Attorney? What, in 
a court of equity ?”’ 

«¢ Oh, pho, no!—You say you have 
entered a caveat against the grant of 
Letters of Administration ?” 

«* Yes, certainly,” replied Mr Run- 
nington, a little disappointed; ‘but, as 
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Lune, 
I explained, there’s no chance of estab. 
lishing a will.” . 

‘Never mind that! Throw the 
will to the dogs. I'll show you a 
wrinkle worth a hundred wills! When 
you're called ontosupport your caveat, 
do so on the ground that Mr Aubrey 
ig NEARER OF KIN to Lady Stratton 
than this feilow Titmouse—that will 
make it necessary for Titmouse, you 
know, to set forth his pedigree with 
the greatest minuteness ; you will have 
a Commission go down to the spot 
where all the witnesses are, and those 
fellows, the proctors, you know, are 
as keen as beagles.” 

«* Oh, Mr Attorney! I—I see it all! 
Oh, admirable !"°—— 

** To be sure!” continued the Attor- 
ney-General, with much interest. 
‘* Their case will be as it were laid on 
the rack, when the process of the 
ecclesiastical court is applied to it, 
You have an examiner on the spot—- 
all secret and mysterious— proctors 
ferreting cut all sorts of old registers 
and musty documents, that we should 
’Tis quite in their 
line—births, deaths, and marriages, 
and every thing connected with them. 
By Jove! if there’s a flaw, you'll hit 
it in this way !” 

“Ob, Mr Attorney!” cried Mr 
Runnington, with grateful glee, “ your 
hint is worth thousands upon thou- 
sands of pounds” —— 

‘‘ If it only produces Zen Thousand 
a- Year—ah, hah!” interrupted the 
Attorney-General, laughing good-na-~ 
turedly ; and very soon afterwards Mr 
Runnington quitted his chamber, 
charmed and excited by the masterly 
suggestion of the Attorney-General, 
and resolved to go off to his proctor, 
and see about acting upon it forth- 
with, and get a kind of general notion 
of the process which he thought of 
commencing. You might, within an 
hour's time after his quitting the cham- 
Lers of the Attorney-General, have 
seen Mr Runnington closeted with 
his proctor—the proctor always em- 
ployed by his firm—Mr Osavian 
Pounce—a man whose look told you 
he was made for penetrating into and 
poking about in any thing musty, or 
obscure. He was, indeed, thoroughly 
up to his business—not an abler or 
more experienced proctor was to be 
found in Doctor’s Commons. As Mr 
Pounce was not entirely unacquainted 
with the facts, inasmuch as he had 
drawn up the case which had been 
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submitted to Dr Franz for his opinion 
as to the admissibility of Mr Parkin- 
son’s draft of Lady Stratton’s intended 
will, to probate—it did not take long 
to put him in possession of the wishes 
and intentions of Mr Runnington. 

«* Let us come away to Dr Flare at 
once,” quoth Pounce, putting his 
watch into his fob.—** You'll catch 
him in just now, I know, and perhaps 
in good humour ; and a short consul- 
tation with im will be worth half-a- 
dozen written opinions.” 

So they set off for the chambers. of 
Dr Flare, which were at only a few 
yards’ distance. Dr Flare was a very 
great man in the ecclesiastical court ; 
in fact, by far the most eminent practi- 
tioner there. He was thoroughly versed 
in ecclesiastical law, and every species 
of learning connected with it; in fact, 
he had for the last thirty years been 
concerned in every case of the least 
importance which had come before 
that solemn, quaint, and mysterious 
tribunal. He was possessed of great 
acuteness and powers of arrangement, 
of wonderful industry, but his capital 
quality was that of thoroughly identi- 
fying himself with his cause. Into 
every case in which he was employed, 
he entered with all the keenness and 
vivacity which he could have displayed 
in one of vital personal consequence 
to himself. The moment he had pos- 
sessed himself of the facts of his case, 
he was really convinced, to the end of 
the chapter, that he was on the right 
side—that the legal and moral merits 
were with his client—and that he 
ought to win. But, to be sure, such a 
temper was his! So fierce and fiery, 
that it scorched every body that came 
into contact with him. He was like an 
angry dog, who, if he has nothing else 
to snap at, will snap at his own tail— 
and Dr Flare, when he had no one else 
to get into a passion with, would get into 
one with himself. His own quickness 
of perception was calculated to render 
him impatient and irritable under even 
the clearest and briefest statement of a 
case that could be addressed to him. 
He was, in a manner, the victim of his 
own acumen nimium, In spite of con- 
siderable impetuosity of temper, he 
was a kind, an honourable, and high- 
minded man; and when not in actual 
conflict, lived on very good terms with 
the solemn, sleepy, old gentleman, to 
‘whom he was sometimes opposed. In 
person, he was short and spare; his 
slight grey whiskers looked as if they 
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had been calcined by his cheeks, which, 
though thin, were of a florid red co 
lour; his forehead was ample ;* and 
there was an expression about his 
piercing grey eyes which seemed to 
ask, with a curse, of any one entering, 


‘‘ why d’ye interrupt me?” When 
Mr Pounce and Mr Runnington en- 
tered his room—which was covered 
with papers and open books—the Doc- 
tor was settling in furore, articles ex« 
tending over many hundred folios, 
against an unhappy curate, flourishing 
on forty pounds a-year in Rutland- 
shire, “touching and concerning his 
soul’s health, and the lawful correction 
and reformation of his manners and 
excesses,” (such was the solemn and 
affectionate strain in which the reve- 
rend delinquent was addressed,) in 
having refused to baptize a child by the 
name of “ Jupas Iscarnior”—that be- 
ing the name desired to be given to his 
infant by a little Radical cobbler, a 
chattering infidel, who sought, by that 
means, to evince his hatred of the 
Christian religion. Now, Dr Flare was 
himself an ardent friend of the church, 
and a sincere Christian: but he had 
brought himself to look upon this poor 
clergyman as guilty of a most flagrant 
piece of wickedness ; and was forging, 
con amore, the bolt to be presently le- 
velled at so enormous an offender. 
But a few minutes before their arri- 
val, an incident had occurred to the 
Doctor which had roused him into a 
kind of fever: he had been interrupt- 
ed by an applicant to be sworn to 
some matter or other, for which the 
Doctor was entitled to the usual fee 
of one shilling. The deponent had 
only half-a-crown ; so the Doctor had 
to take out his purse, and give him the 
difference, (eighteenpence,) with a 
muttered curse: and you may guess 
the scene that ensued on the depo- 
nent’s presently returning, and request- 
ing that the sixpence which the Doec- 
tor had given him might be changed, 
being a bad one!—Mr Runnington was 
prenered to go fully into his case before 
octor Flare ; but on catching sight 
of him, he looked so startling a con- 
trast to the calm and affable Attor- 
ney-General, that his heart suddenly 
failed him ; and after observing, that 
instead of interrupting the Doetor at 
that time, he would immediately .o 
written case before him, he and 
Pounce made their escape into the 


open air; the former looking so re- 


lieved ofapprehension, that Mr Pounce 
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almost died with laughter. But it oc- 
eured to Mr Runnington, that in the 
present step ofthe business, Mr Pounce 
was just as satisfactory an adviser as 
Dr Flare could.be—and he determin- 
ed upon being guided by Mr Pounce, 
whom he immediately instructed to re- 
tain Dr Flare; and then talked over the 
whole case, in all its bearings—the 
result being, that Mr Pounce entirely 
corroborated the view taken by the 
Attorney-General, and pointed out so 
clearly and forcibly the peculiar ad- 
vantages attending the contemplated 
mode of procedure, that Mr Running- 
ton nearly made up his mind on the 
spot, to venture on the experiment ; 
but at all events, undertook to give his 
final decision within twenty-four 
hours’ time. The next morning, how- 
ever, he received information from Mr 
Pounce, which was calculated to 
quicken his motions ; viz. that Mr Tit- 
mouse was moving, and had just“ warn- 
ed the caveat,” with a view to discover- 
ing who his opponent was, and what was 
the ground of his opposition. Now, 
this chanced to occur on the very day of 
Lord de la Zouch’s arrival in London; 
his servant calling at Mr Runnington’s 
office with anote requesting his attend- 
ancein Dover Street, within a few hours 
of Mr Runnington’s receiving intelli- 

ence ofthe movement of Mr Titmouse. 

he result of a very long and ani- 
mated discussion between Mr Run- 
nington and Lord de la Zouch was, 
that his lordship acquiesced in the 
expediency of the course suggested 
to him, namely, to suspend for a 
month or two carrying into effect the 
scheme which he had formed for ex- 
tricating Mr Aubrey from all his lia- 
bilities, since the proceedings about 
to be instituted in the ecclesiastical 
court might possibly render unneces- 
sary the very large pecuniary sacri- 
fice contemplated by his lordship, by 
disentitling Mr Titmouse to receive 
any part of the demand he was at 
1, enforcing against Mr Aubrey. 

is lordship then gave a carte blanche 


‘ to Mr Runnington, and anthorised 


him instantly to commence, and most 
vigorously prosecute every proceed- 
ing that might be necessary—to spare 
no expense or exertion—to ‘give and 
take no quarter; for Lord de la 
Zouch expressed the warmest in- 
dignation at the whole conduct of 

r Gammon—particularly his pre- 
‘sumptuous advances towards Miss 
Aubrey, and the audacious mea- 
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sures he had resorted to for the 
pee ne of securing her favour. His 
ordship also felt, in common with 
the Attorney-General and Mr Run- 
yo that Mr Gammon’s avowal 
to Miss Aubrey of his absolute con- 
trol over the enjoyment of the Yatton 
property, warranted the suspicion that 
the vigorous proceedings about to be 
instituted would lead to the most im- 
rtant results. Thus fortified, Mr 
unnington immediately gave instrue- 
tions to Mr Pounce to proceed ; and 
that person at once entered formally 
into Dattle with his brother proctor, 
Mr Quop, who was acting for Mr 
Titmouse. Supposing it to be alla ~ 
very simple straightforward affair on 
the part of Mr Titmouse, Mr Quod 
did not give himself any particular 
concern about the step taken by Mr 
Pounce, and with which he did not 
acquaint Mr Gammon, till that gentle. 
man called to enquire in what state 
the proceedings were; and when he 
found the ground taken by Mr Au- 
brey, and that it would compel Mr _ 
Titmouse to prove over again every 
link in the chain which connected him 
with the elder branch of the —_— 
family, he was not a little agitated, 
though he made a great effort to con- 
ceal it, while listening to Mr Quod’s 
account of the process about to be 
commenced. Each party, it seemed, 
would have to give in to the court 
“ an allegation,” or statement of the 
pedigree he intended to establish, and 
which would be lodged at the registry. 
Each would then, in due eourse, o 
tain a copy of his opponent's allega- 
tion, in order to guide him in framing 
his own proof and interrogatories. 
A commission would then be sent by 
the court into the county where the 
witnesses resided, to examine them— 
the examiner being an officer of the 
court, a proctor—and representing the 
court in the proceeding. ‘This offi- 
cer having been furnished by the 
parties with a copy of the two allega- 
tions, the names of the witnesses, and 
the interrogatories, would proceed to 
examine the witnesses ; but in a man- 
ner very different from any adopted 
by the courts of law, viz. one by one, 
‘tee: secretly, and in the most search- 
ing and thorough manner; and hav- 
ing given his or her evidence, the 
witness would be formally threatened 
with the terrors of the ecclesiastical 
court, if he or she should presume to 
disclose to any person, much less the 
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parties, the evidence that had been 
extracted by the examiner. When 
the whole of the evidence had been in 
this mysterious way collected, it could 
be lodged in the proper office of the 
court ; and till the arrival of the pro-~ 
per time for ‘ publication passing,” 
t/é permitting both parties to take 
copies of the evidence—they would be 
in total ignorance as to the exact na- 
ture of the evidence which had been 

iven by even their own witnesses. 

r Quod added, that the briefs which 
had been used at the trial of the action 
of ejectment, would of themselves 
furnish almost the entire ‘“ allega- 
tions,” and greatly facilitate and ac- 
celerate the proceedings. 

“Then, do the parties, or their 
proctors, go down beforehand to the 
spot where the commission is to be 
held ?”’ 

s* Oh yes, both parties, of course— 
Pounce and I shall be both at work 
down there, rummaging registries, 
records, churchyards—brushing u 
every man, woman, and. child, that's 
got a word to say on the subject— 
wars. work, warm work, Mr Gam- 


mon! Wesha’n’t leave a stone un- 


turned on either side,” said Mr Quod, 
rubbing his hands, with a pleased and 


confident air that strangely contrasted 
with the reserved and disconcerted 
manner of his companion, who, in 
fact, had been thrown into acold per- 
spiration by what he had heard. 

*“* Pounce is a keen hand, but I 
know one that is not afraid of him any 
day! But I'm sorry they've secured 
Dr Flare, I own”—— 

« Ah, well, that can’t be helped 
now, you know. Good-day, Mr 
Quod,” said Gammon, with a sickly 
smile, ‘ I shall be with you about this 
time to-morrow, to make arrange- 
ments.” And with this he withdrew. 

“ Curse Lady Stratton—her will— 
her policy—every thing connected 
with the old creature,” said Gammon 
to himself, vehemently, as he sat that 
evening alone, in his chamber, medi- 
tating upon this most unexpected turn 
which the thing had taken; “ nothing 
but vexation, and disappointment, and 
danger, by Heaven !—attends every 
move I make in her accursed affairs! 
Was there ever such a twist, for in- 
stance, as this? Who could have 
dreamed of it? What may it not lead 
to?” Here he got up hastily, and 
walked for some minutes to and fro. 
« By Heavens, it won't do! We must 
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give it up without a contest. Yet 
that’s throwing away a clear twenty 
thousand pounds, too! And Titmouse 
will be kicking, too, at that! But I'll 
quickly silence him/” Another pause, 
“* Stay—stay—that won't do either! 
Oh, murder, no!—not for a moment! 
What will they not conclude from our 
sudden striking? Of course, that our 
case is rotten—that we dare not bring 
Titmouse’s pedigree again into the 
light ; and, besides, by relinquishing 
to them so large a sum, shall we not be 
putting weapons into their hands 
against ourselves? Ay, to be sure! 
So, by ——, here we are in for it 
whether we will or not—and no es- 
cape!” The latter words he uttered 
aloud, at the same time snapping his 
fingers with a desperate air ; and then, 
throwing himself down upon the sofa, 
he continued for a long time in a state 
of most direful perplexity and alarm. 
Then another thought occurred to 
him. ‘ Suppose that one were to 
sound Aubrey or Runnington on the 
subject, and tell them that I have pre- 
vailed on Titmouse to withdraw his 
claim to administer—in consideration 
of the moral certainty there is that 
Lady Stratton intended they should 
have her property—Bah! that won’t 
do! They'd never believe us! But 
who the deuce is finding the funds for 
such a serious contest as this? Run- | 
nington has no doubt got some of 

Aubrey’s friends to come forward and 
make a last experiment on his behalf. 
But why take this particular move?” 
He drew a long breath, and every par- 
ticle of colour fled from his cheek. 
‘¢ Alas! alas! I now see it all. Miss 
Aubrey has betrayed me! She has 
told to her brother—to Runnington— 


- what, in my madness, I mentioned to 


her! That explains all! Yes, oo 
beautiful fiend, it is your hand that 
has commenced the work of destrue- 
tion, as you suppose |” 

Neither Lord de la Zouch nor Mr 
Runnington saw any necessity for he- 
sitating to apprize Mr Aubrey of the 
steps they meditated taking on his be- 
half, as soon as they had come to the 
determination above recited, and which, 
of course, it became necessary tHat 
he should distinctly sanction. During 
the course, therefore, of the day after 
that on which their determination had 
been taken, at Lord de la Zouch’s 
desire, Mr Runnington undertook to- 


make the important communication to 


Mr Aubrey. For a while he seemed 
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to stagger under the weight of intel- 
ligence of such magnitude ; and it was 
some time before he recovered calm- 
ness of feeling sufficient to appreciate 
the nature and consequences of the 
meditated step, viz., a direct and im- 
mediate attempt to replace him in 
the possession of the estates from 
which he had been some two years 
before displaced. But all other con- 
siderations were speedily absorbed in 
one which most profoundly affected 
him—the princely conduct of his 
friend Lord dela Zouch. Mr Aubrey 
said scarce any thing upon this topic 
for some time; but Mr Runnington 
perceived how powerfully his feelings 
were excited. And will it occasion 
surprise when I say, that this feeling 
of gratitude towards the creature— 
towards the noble instrument—was 
presently itself merged into another, 
that of gratitude towards God, whose 
‘mysterious and beneficent purpose 
concerning him he contemplated with 
a holy awe? Mr Runnington was 
himself greatly moved by the spectacle 
before him ; but desirous of relieving 
the increasing excitement under which 
he perceived Mr Aubrey labouring, 
he kindly turned the conversation to- 
wards the practical details, and ap- 

rised him of the consultation he had 

ad with the Attorney-General—to 
all of which Mr Aubrey listened with 
intense interest, and thoroughly appre- 
“ciated the value of the admirable sug- 
gestion upon which they were acting. 
But Lord de la Zouch had, with a 
“most delicate consideration, peremp- 
‘ttorily enjoined Mr Runnington not 
to acquaint Mr Aubrey with the cir- 
cumstance either of his lordship’s 
having come over from France solely 
on his affairs, or of his meditated pro- 
ject of summarily releasing Mr Au- 
brey from all his embarrassments. 
‘As soon as Mr Runnington had in- 
formed Mr Aubrey that he would 
find his lordship then at Dover Street, 
and in readiness to receive him, that 
closed their interview ; and Mr Au- 
brey, in a state of extraordinary ex- 
hilaration of spirits, instantly set off 
tg see his munificent benefactor, and 
our out before him the homage of a 
ong oppressed and grateful heart. 
After a long interview, the character 
of which the reader may easily im- 
agine, Lord dela Zouch insisted on 
setting out for Vivian Street, for he 
declared he could not let another hour 
pass without seeing those in whose 
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welfare he felt so tender an interest : 
so, arm in arm, they walked towards 
Vivian Street; and it would have 
made any one’s heart thrill with satis- 
faction to see the brightened counte- 
nance of poor Aubrey, as he walked 
along, full of joyful excitement, 
which was visible even in the elasti- 
city and vigour of his step. It seemed 
as though a millstone had been taken 
from his neck; for though he was, 
indeed, of a somewhat sanguine tem- 
perament, yet had he not, in what had 
happened, solid ground to sustain the 
strongest and brightest hopes ? Whe- 
ther he was right, or whether he was 
wrong, still he entertained a confi- 
dence that it was God’s good provi- 
dence to which he was indebted for 
what had happened—and that He 
would bring it to a successful issue. 
They agreed together, as they neared 
Vivian Street,to be guided by circum- 
stances, in communicating or with- 
holding information of the glorious 
interference in their favour which 
was at that moment in active opera- 
tion. Mr Aubrey’s knock—so vastly 
sharper and more energetic than was 
his wont—brought two fair faces to 
the window in a trice, and faces pale 
with apprehension ; but who shall 
tell the agitation they experienced 
on seeing Lord de la Zouch and 
Mr Aubrey? ’Twas an affecting 
interview ; here was their princely 
deliverer—the very soul of delicac 

and generosity—for as such, indeed, 
they regarded him, though as yet ig- 
norant of his last noble act of munifi- 
cence! His lordship’s quick and affec- 
tionate eye detected, with much pain, 
on first seeing them, the ravages of 
the cankering anxiety which had been 
so long their lot; how much thinner 
were both of them, and was more 
especially Mr Aubrey, than when he 
had last seen them! And the mourn- 
ing which they wore for Lady Strat- 
ton made their delicate figures appear 
slighter than even they really were. 
Their countenances, also, bore the 
traces of sorrow and suffering—but 
the expression was, if possible, lovelier 
than ever. The fire and- spirit of 
Kate’s blue eyes was subdued into an 
exquisite expression of serenity and 
pensiveness ; but on the present occa- 
sion her bosom was agitated by so 
many conflicting + feelings—she felt 
conscious that her very sense of em- 
barrassment was a delicious one—as 
gave a surprising variety of expression 
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to her features. Lord de la Zouch’s 
heart melted within him, as he locked 
at them, and reflected on the suffer- 
ings through which they had passed, 
and felt a delighted consciousness of 
the pleasure which his appearance 
occasioned that virtuous but long 
oppressed and harassed family ; 
and in the scene of their grace- 
ful and honourable poverty : - and 
devout and earnest were his wish and 
his hope, that providence would be 
pleased to crown with success his in- 
terference in their behalf. His lord- 
ship would not be denied on one mat« 
ter, upon which he declared that he 
had made up his mind—that they 
should all of them return with him 
to dinner in Dover Street ;—and, to 
be sure, the sight of his carriage, 
which he had ordered to follow him 
within an hour’s time, gave them to 
understand that he really was in ear- 
nest—and they both hastened up to 
dress, oh, with what bounding hearts, 
and elastic steps!—Lord de la Zouch 
felt, as they all sat together in 
his carriage, as though he were 
a fond father restored to the presence 
of long afflicted children; and his 
courtesy was touched with an exqui- 
site tenderness. When they entered 
the spacious and lofty drawing-rooms, 
which, though then wearing the de- 
serted appearance incident to the sea- 
son, reminded them of many former 
hours of splendid enjoyment, they 
felt a flutter of spirits, which it re- 

uired a little effort to overcome. The 

rawing-room and the dining-room 
struck them as quite prodigious, from 
their contrast to the little rooms to 
which they had been so long accus- 
tomed in Vivian Street: and several 
other little incidents revived recollec- 
tions and associations of a painfully 
interesting nature: but as their spirits 
grew more exhilarated, they felt a 
sense of real enjoyment to which all 
of them had long been strangers. One 
or two sly allusions made by his lord- 
ship to the probable future occupants 
of the house, and the more modern 
air they might choose, perhaps, to give 
it, brought as bright a bleom into 
Miss Aubrey’s fair cheek, as ever had 
mantled there! When they had re- 
turned home, it was impossible to 
think of bed—all of them hadso much 
to say, and were in so joyous an excite- 
ment; and before they had parted 


for the night, Aubrey, unable any 
longer to keep to himself the true 
source of his enjoyment, electrified 
them by.a frank and full disclosure of 
the great event of the day! 

A day or two afterwards, Lord de 
la Zouch, having accomplished his 
benevolent purposes, returned to -the 
Continent, having pledged Mr Aubrey 
to communicate with him frequently, 
and particularly with reference to the 
progress of the important proceedings 
which he had caused to be set on foot. 
The splendid chance which now ex- 
isted of retrieving his former position, 
was not allowed by Mr Aubrey to 
interfere with his close attention to his 
professional studies, to which he might 
yet have to look for the only source of 

is future subsistence ; and he conti- 
nued his attendance at Mr Mansfield’s 
chambers with exemplary punctuality 
and energy. It was: not long. after 
Lord de la Zouch’s return to the Con- 
tinent, that the melancholy events 
occurred which have been narrated in 
the present part of this history —I 
mean the serious illness of Lord Dred- 
dlington, and the untimely death of 
Lady Cecilia. The Aubreys had no 
other intimation of those events but 
such as they derived from the public 
pepe Eom which it appeared that 

is lordship’s illness had occasioned 
the fright which had ended in so 
sad a catastrophe with Lady Ce- 
cilia; and that his lordship’s illness 
had originated in agitation and dis- 
tress occasioned by the failure of exe 
tensive mercantile speculations into 
which. he had allowed himself to be 
betrayed by designing persons. In 
passing down Park Lane, Mr and Mrs 
Aubrey, and Kate, saw a hatchment 
suspended from the house of Mr Tit- 
mouse; and, some short time after- 
wards, they saw that gentleman him- 
self, in the park, driving a beautiful 
dark blue cab, his tiger and he both ia 
mourning. Black greatly changes 
most people’s appearance ; but it ef- 
fected a peculiar change in Mr Tit- 
mouse; the fact being.that, desirous 
of exhibiting even extra marks of re- 
spect for the memory of the deceased, 
Lady Cecilia, he had put his sandy 
moustaches and imperial into mourn- 
ing, by carefully dressing them with 
Indian ink, which gave a very touch- 
ing and pensive character to his fea- 
tures. - 
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brought forward, 709—when exten- 
sive changes are proposed for our 
adoption, they are received by the 
country either on the personal confi- 
dence reposed in the men who pro- 
pose them, 710—or on the propriety 
of the measures themselves, ib.—it is 
difficult to tell whether the Budget 
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or the relief and prosperity of the 
country, tthe financial difficul- 
- ties are attributable to three causes, 
Ast, the rebellion in Canada, which 
the Ministry evidently fomented by 
a false and factious Liberalism, 711— 
2nd, the Chinese question, which, by 
the appointment of Captain Elliot, 
they have grossly mismanaged, 712 
—and, 3d, the post-office affair, by 
which they have relinquished a safe 
source of revenue by relieving those 
of a tax who were quite able to bear 
it, «+.—an unmeaning cry has been 
raised on one or two points ; the one 
is on the remodelling of the tariff, 
which would require much abler heads 
than those of the Ministry to adjust, to 
existing circumstances, ¢b.—the other 
is the declamation about free trade, 
and what the true meaning of that 
term is, explained, ib.—are the pro- 
posed changes then certain to be inno- 
cuous to the interests of the com- 
munity ? the burden of proving the 
affirmative lies with the Ministry, 
713—the manufacturing classes alone 
appear to be consulted in the matter, 
714—but it isthe young only even in 
those classes that countenance the 
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reckless prosecution of free-trade 
commerce; to the manifest injury of 
the otffer interests of the country, ib; 
the working classes have not the slen- 
derest interest in the matter, 715— 
there are special grounds on which 
these projects should be condemned, 
as inequitable and mischievous, in so 
far as they affect our colonial posses- 
sions, and first, in regard to the West 
Indies, 716—next in regard to Cana. . 
da, 718—and as to the corn-laws, the. 
fixed duty proposed by the Ministry 
is only calculated to injure the home 
grower, without conferring any bene- 
fit on the consumer, on an average of 
years, ib.—may such a Ministry be 
never again entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of this country ? 719. 
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